ONE DOLLAR GETS NORMAL INSTRUCTOR THREE FULL YEARS 2 e FIFTY CENTS ONE YEAR 
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What is Your Salary? 


J Are you one of the thousands of clerks, 
bookKeepers and stenographers who draw $15 per week? 


The Day Laborer 


Earns from $12 to $14 per week. He is not educated and you 
are. Is the slight difference in remuneration consistent with 
the difference in station? 


Advertising Writers 


Earn trom $35 to $150 per week. Their earning capacity is 
limited only by their mental and physical qualifications. The 
demand for advertising writers is far in excess of the supply. 
It is the youngest of the professions, the most easily learned 
and pays the best. 


We Teach it in Three Months 


Why throw away your time and talents in clerical drudgery? 
Take a course in the college and fit yourselves to become 
independent. The study does not interefere with your present 
occupation. Ten of the leading advertising authorities of 
Chicago participate in your instruction and use their influence 
to place you in a remunerative position. 
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School teachers are especially adapted to this work owing _ 
to their fluent style of expression and general education, 
and a good position in advertising pays more in one week 
than a good school teacher now draws in a month, 


Send for FREE Prospectus, 


Chicago College of 
Advertising 


Witt K. Cochrane, President, 
Dept. W., Isabella Bldg., CHICAGO 


We aid students to 
we find good positions 
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COST OF 
SUMMER COURSE 
AT SCHOOL 
From 


$50 to $100 











PREPARE YOU FOR EXAMINATION w § 





WHY SPEND FIFTY TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for a course at 
school, when you can remain at home and pursue a course that will yield you 
as great results for only Seven Dollars. 

The Largest Summer School in America is the American Correspond- 
ence Normal, and if we can safely draw conclusions from what our students 
say, it may be added that in many respects its work is superior to any other. 
Our Courses of Study are so arranged that each student can cover as much or 
as little ground in a given time as is desired. You can crowd twenty-six 
weeks’ lessons into seven or take fifty-two for them if you prefer. 


Names of Courses. 


The names of our principal Courses are : 
Normal Course, 
Advanced Normal Course, 
Students Course, 


Business Course, 

Bookkeeping Course, 

Shorthand Course, 
Drawing Course, Commercial Law Course, 
Penmanship Course, Correspondence Course. 

The Normal Course covers a period of 26 weeks ; the subjects of Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Civil Government, and Theory 
and Practice, being treated. 

The Advanced Normal Course is a 26 weeks’ course; the subjects of Alge- 
bra, Physical Geography, Geometry, Botany, Rhetoric, Literature, Physics, 


Theory and Practice, and Psychology, being treated. Articles on Methods in 
Teaching accompany 





PREPARE YOU for BETTER CERTIFICATE @ both the Normal’ and 





Course. 


The Students Course, Drawing Course, and Penmanship Course, are each 
13 weeks in length. 

The other Courses vary in length, but full information may be obtained by 
sending for catalogue. 


For Whom Designed. 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 
Pte a Young Teacher who is notas fully prepared for his work as he 

ou ; 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and larger 
salary by lack of proper training. 

For Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review in certain 
studies and needs a systematic method of going at it. 

For Any One who desires to eee his education and who has a little 
spare time to devote to reading an sof 

For Any One who desires a complete business education in Bookk2eping, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Correspondence, Shorthand, Speil- 


ing, Penmanship, etc. 
Rates of Tuition. 


Our Regular Rates of Tuition for a 26 weeks’ Normal or Advanced Normal 
Course is $10, and for a half-term of either, or for the Students, Drawing, or 
Penmanship Course, $6.00. 

SPECIAL RATES, Anyone sending their ros anes on or before July 
Ist, together with the names of ten persons he thinks would be interested in 
improving their education, will be enrolled for the complete Normal or Ad- 
vanced Normal Course (26 weeks), for $8.00 payable in installments, or $7.00 
cash with application ; or for a half-term (13 weeks) of either, or for the Stu- 
dents, Drawing, or Penmanship Course for $5.00 payable in installments, or 
$4.50 cash with application. Special Rates are also given on all other Courses: 
Send for Complete Catalog and Further Particulars. 








PREPARE YOU FOR 
A BETTER POSITION 








AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL 
Box A. ™ Dansville, N. Y. 








COST OF 
SUMMER COURSE 
AT HOME 
| From 
$5.00 to $10.00 
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We Prove What We Say. 


Secured a Better Salary 

John Timmons, Kersey, Pa., says: I gained a great deal by taking your 
Normal Course. Last term I got $30 per month, and this term I am getting 
$50 per month. 

John B. Snyder, Lehighton, Pa., writes us: I have improved through your 
careful work, to such an extent as to secure a position in a graded school in a 
large town with the prospect very promising for promotion from $40 per 
month to $65 per month for another term. I have improved at least 50 ‘per 


cent during the term. 
Prepared for Examination’. ‘ 

C. E. Parks, Boston, Ind., writes us:—I passed a teachers’ examination 
recently and received a grade of 90 per cent. I.can cheerfully recommend 
your course. 

A. G. Bowen, Clarendon, N. Y., says of the Drawing Course: I took the 
Teachers’ Uniform Examination for a second Grade, and received a standing 
of 80 per cent. The highest _— else received was 65 per cent. So youcan 
see what your Drawing Course has done for me. 

Secured Better Certificate 

Marion McPherson, Olena, O., writes us:—I have been greatly benefitted 
by this Course, and a few weeks ago I took a teachers’ examination and was 
very much surprised to receive a two-years’ Cert? 





W. T. Jewett, 
Smithland, Ky., says: & AS GOOD AS A SUIIMER SCHOOL 





I have passed the ex- 
amination here and ° 
received a First Class Certificate. Thanks to your Normal Course. It has 
been a wonderful —_ to me, and I consider it equal to a term in school. I 
expect to take the Advanced Normal Course this winter. 


As Good as a Term at School 


Amy D. Osborne, Pittsfield, N. H., writes us:—I have derived much bene- 
fit — the Normal Course and think that it is better than a year in the High 
School. 

J. H. Blanchard, Corley, Ark., 4 :—Havin em per the Normal Course, 
I can truthfully say that it is much better than I had conjectured, even bet- 
ter than a term at schocl. I made a better grade certificate. I cannot praise 
the Course too much. 

Better Prepared for Teaching 

Christine Malhiot, Avoca, La.. writes us:—The Articles on Teaching are 
just what a teacher needs to enable him to make a success of his profession. 

Marjorie Chambers, Viroqua, Wis., says:—By taking the Normal Course 
one is taught how to conduct recitations.and present the lessons in the most 
desirable and best form. 

J. M. Bowles, Red Oak, O., writes us :—I realize I have been highly profit- 
ed in pursuing the Normal Course. I feel that I am better prepared to in- 
struct the young. ; 

bs Profitable Employment Furnished 

Minnie Bigler, Irwin, Iowa, writes us :—Almost any teacher can take the 
course while engaged in teaching and thus employ his spare moments which 
otherwise might be wasted. : 

_ Oscar E Olson, Cannon Falls, Mina., writes :—I have now completed three 


‘courses of home instruction by devoting spare time, and will say that they 


are worth many times the amount of money paid for them. 





PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 
FOR SPARE MOMENTS 
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that we have perfect confidence in our readers; (2) 
amine these books will become cheerful purchasers. 


reers are the beacon lights of American history. 
the r private lives. 


inspiration to every patriotic American. 


history by biograp 
which he had a part. 
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Washington’s 
Sword ain} Statt 


U.S.” ete, 


Pres. Ill. Wesleyan University. 


Benjamin Franklin, F { st 
John Adams, Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis of Histoy,”’ etc. 


Alexander Hamilton, Edward S. Ellis, A. M., Author of ‘The People’s 
Standard History of the U.S.” ete. 
rge Washington, Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer on American 

istory, etc. 

John Randolph, Ri aeen ee Dabney, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of 
History, University of Virginia. 

Daniel Webster, Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres. Illinois Woman's 
Press Association. 

Henry Clay, H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of American 
Fee, University o Nebraska. 

Abraham Lincoln, Robért Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., Professor of 

American and English History, Northwestern University. 


The Illustrations shown on this page are a few of the many which 
embellish the pages of True St ries of Great Americans. 


SIZE. The volumes are 514x7%4 inches in size and the set contains 
about 1400 pages—an average of about 120 pages per volume. 
BINDING. They are supplied in either cloth or paper binding. The 
cloth binding is of elegant Red English Cloth, very fine and durable. 
We recommend it to all intending 
the books for a permanent place in ; 
their library. de er binding 
is neat, strong an urable, the 
covers being of heavy manilla ma- 
terial and the back of cloth. For 
mere reading they will serve every 
purpose. 


THE PAPER is the same in both 
editions, being heavy super-calen- 
dared stock of a good grade. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS give a life 
and zest to the books which could 
not otherwise have bec'n attained. 
We give a few specimen iliustra- 
tions on this page, merely to show 
— the books are in this re- 
spect. 





THE AUTHORS need no introduc- 
tion. The mere announcement of 
their names gives a certificate of 
character to the books themselves. 


Washington’s Camp Chest, now in the 
National Museum, Washington. 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS is the general title 

of a series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose ca- 
Every schoolbo 
knows their service to the government yet few are familiar wit 

Their lives read like romance and the story of 

their struggles, privations and devotion to duty can but be a new 


he volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal 
alike to the youngand old. They are designed to teach American 
ag In connection with the life and stories of 

each character is a full account of the great and stirring events in 
Their lives constitute a history of the United 
States, and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling 
a national pride in a country which raised from the humble walks oi ; 
iife, men who rank among the leading statesmen of the world. "og 


The Series Comprises the Following Titles. 

Thomas Jefferson, Edward S. Ellis, A. M., Author of “‘The People’s Standard History of the 
J is, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.” etc. 
See ae bone R. Musick. Author of “The Columbian Historical Novels,” etc. 
Samuel Adams, Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Supt. cf Public Instruction of Wis.; Ex- 


rank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on United States History, Yale Uni. 
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(1) The fact 
Our belief that all who ex-’ 


TRUE STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS 
lz Sent on approval 7 


WE WANT EVERY READER of this journal to see, examine and appreciate ff 
“True Stories of Great Americans,’’ hence our offer to send these books to any 
subscriber who will sign and return to us the blank printed below, together with 
48c for expressage for cloth bound or 30c for paper bound set. 

TWO THINGS ARE INDICATED by our willingness to do this: 


True Stories oF 
GREAT AMERICANS], 


AGRAHAMLINCOLN 








TWENTY FOUR SHILLINGS 


* née or 
oer’ Any, 








> ec 
“vo. toergre @ 


aug 18.1775. 








Printed by Paul Revere 
Boston, Aug. 18. 1775. 
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seri 
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would be impossible 
to get the necessary 
subscriptions in a 
few hours. 


‘FIVE YEARS FOR $1.00---ONE YEAR 


30 CENTS==-are the special rates bein 
made (from November Ist) on WORLD’ 
EVENTS. Four five-year subscriptions 
will pay for the cloth bound edition. 
Every teacher in the community should 
subscribe for both NORMAL INSTRUC=- 
TOR and WORLD’S EVENTS and 
every person, regardless of profession or 
station in life, should take WORLD’S 
EVENTS, Sample copies of both jour- 
nals, blanks, etc., sent to all interested 
persons, 


DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? If so 


do not hesitate.’ Send in order at once.. 
The first ordering from each community: 
have best chance on subscription plan. 









We have an endless 
these 


ESTIMONIALS, 
number of testimonials regardin 
‘books from people occupying poate ons in 
the highest educational circles. We re- 
frain from publishing them for the reason 
that we want — to form your own 
opinion. We give you an opportunity to 
do so on the most favorable terms pos- 
sible—without its costing you a cent un- 
less you are pleased with the books. 









PRICE. The price is unusually low, being 
purposely made so in order that large 
numbers aie possess ao In cloth 
binding $2.50 per set. paper, with 
cloth backs, $125. : 


TRANSPORTATION is payable by the 
purchaser: 48c’‘for cloth bound set; 30c for 
the paper bound. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. Would you like 
to examine these bvoks? If so cut out 
order blank printed below, sign it and 





First Paper Mo ‘ey Issued by the Cole 


WHEN YOU RECEIVE THE BOOKS 
carefully examine them. 
leased with them advise us within 


the amount ad«anced for transportation 
and give you shipping instructions. 
ased (and we know you will be) you 
are to pay for them within 30 days, either 


tions to our rene (NORMAL 


to the amount of $4.00 for the cloth binding, 
: or $2.0u for the paper binding. 
-) THERE IS NOT A COMMUNITY where it 


foward to us with age oon charges. 
e sent 


The books will then to you, 


charges prepaid. 


If you are not 
ten 
immediately refand 


If you 





or by securing sub- 


WORLD'S EVENTS) a‘ 

Chair used by Hancock 

while President of the 

Continental Congress. 
Carpenter’s Hall. 








House in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 








binding. 


In accordance with your offer you may forward one set to my address given below. 
receipt of books I agree to examine them, and if not pleased with them to notify you to’ that effect within ten 
days, it being understood that you are to refund amount sent for transportation and give directions for returning. 

If pleased with the books. / agree fo pay for them within thirty days either by remitting $2.50 if cloth binding 
be ordered, or $1.25 if paper binding, or to send subscriptions for either NormMat INSTRUCTOR or Wor D’s 
Events, or both, to the amount of $4.00 if cloth binding be ordered, or $2.00 if paper binding, remitting the full 


FILL OUT, SIGN AND FORWARD AT ONCE. 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansvitte, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—I wish to examine a set of True Stories of Great Americans in ._é 





Specify Cloth or Paper 
Immediately on 





























National Museum, Washington, D.C. 


amount collected for such subscriptions. I enclose *cents to pay transportation. 
Date 1902 Name 
. Ex. Office. FQ, 
Mae Cee ek Beebe oc TORT a on ‘ 


* For transportation enclose 48c if cloth binding be ordered; 30c for paper binding. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY € DANSVILLE, 











2 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


DIRECTORY TEACHERS 


Always Consult the ads on this page before ordering. hese Firms are Reliable. eovesooooe 


Special Introductory = OO K Ss) 
; a , ” 


BARGAIN SALE OF 


iii New York - Tn order to secure, new customers and thee introduce our Publications in localities where they are not al- 
R : eady known, we have dec offer our ne of stan and popular boo y well-known authors fo 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and privat limited time at a tremendous reduetion from regular prices. From now until October Ist, 1902, therefore, b he 

schools, and families, Advises’ parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. * | thereafter, we will fill orders for all books hereafter enumerated, at the extraordinarily. low prices here quotes, 

All books will be sent by mail poner, and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. Each is complete in itself’ 





of Books, Helps, Catalogues, ™ 
mee we we we Aids and Devices. for 


























TEACHERS Wanted immedi- 


LCCCS+SROOS 
ately for Public and Private 
Ss. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY ernst ie ane Boa 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°fith Avenue 








Please examine the list carefully and send your order tor what you want: 


for schools, colleges and 
No. a62. The Tragedy of Lime Hall, by C. M. Braeme..4 ets, 




















































































































& JounCrerar cy 00oklet of rules and sample pin 
KScuiscig* CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 
Byau’ Ww. Adams St,, Chicago, HE 


HOW DO YOU 
BUY PENCILS? 


O YOU rush into a stationery store and say 
0 “Gimme a lead pencil?” There is a better way— 
a more satisfactory way—a more economical way, 
ask for Dixen’s American Graphite pencils 
and you will be glad all your days that we gave you 
this hint. If you want totry them before you buy 
them, mention this paper and send 16 cents in 
stamps, and we will send you a package that will 
give you ample opportunity to judge of their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


















Appropriate for School and Home. 
tis the story of the experience of Delmaand Har- 
old who went to their grandfather’s to spend the 
—— studying and observing the birds. Con- 
nts are : 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND THEIR 
SonGs, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE BIRDIES’ FARE- 
WELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPER 3, Bach, 28c. To anyone who 


mentions NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
the three will be mailed for 40c. Money refund- 
ed to any who are not satisfied. They are just 
what they say they are. They contain Programs 
for Special Days, Poetry forall occasions. Music, 


Songs, Black Illustrations. Every HELP 
a teacher needs. 
The Helpers and Birdies for 55c. 


WILLIAS G. SMITH & COMPANY. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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music, Grawing, of any writ- |[ mover thought could teach monte und my aif | N°. a2 No. 3L-The Cll of Us Wrsok, Mrs emiloe is te 
ing can be made on a Lawton | J tention was called to the Birdsall Helps. Now I}! No. a23. b No. 1343. The Sculptor of Modena, by 8. Cobb, Jr..14, ets. 
Simplex Printer. Nowash- | J find iteasy to make my pupils understand the §| No. a34. 4 af No. 1344. Secret of Goresthorpe Grange, by Doyle..144 ets. 
ing. No wetting of paper. | § difficult parts of the music lesson.”— Alice Board- | No. a25. . Clark eee: No. 1345. Lois Grant's Reward, Marion Harland...115 ets, 
Send for circulars and samples | J Man, Loveland, Colo. Send 25c. fora neat little] | No.a26. by Mrs. No. 1346. Brother Silas, by Etta W. Pierce...... wee cts, 4 
of work. Agents wanted. music packet explaining both Theory and Har-§| No. a27. No. 1347. The Cedar Swamp Mystery, Mrs. Austin. 11, cts, 
L. AWTON & co 30 V. 8t,, New York. ona! hone a oe new methods of ze =. by. oo seed mma by ery i by aes coved 7 
*? 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Meee. Se Bes Dereanen Tees Ose .tne, Cole, 5) aa No. 1359. The Old Red House, by Mary J. Holmes... ets. 
CLASS RECORDS og = = ng a _ potame, b ee OW. bbe 
0. \. cts.|No. . Our Jonesville Folks, Josia! en’s Wife. e 
School Boards and Teachers | No.a33. ets.|No. 1353. The Rose of Ernstein, by M. A. Fleming. 1, cts. 
The best in the world, cloth covered, price 40 cents. should favor Academic Caps and | No.a34. ets.|No. 1354. The Midnight Marriage, by EK. Bennett..11 cts, 
A sample copy of the Class Record will be sent pre- Gowns for Graduation and other Exer- | No.a@35. ets, |No. 1355. The Fair Slave of Ismid, by 8. Cov. a +14, _ 
paid on receipt of 30 cents, with a view to introduc- cises in the High Schools, Academies ; N°. 436. ets.,|No. 1356. Mystery of Sasanna Yale, by - . Deyle. pe 
tion. Pupils’ Roll of Honor and Report Books, Pu- and Normal Schools because they are | N°.437. Ne Tee ee eee oe ae nenubter, BW. Pisrco. 41 ote. 
ils’ Grade cards, Grade Records, Teachers’ Daily economical, becoming and appropriate, | No: 439. Master Rockafellar's Voyage, Clark Russe Sts.|No. 1359. The Pirate of Cape Canavarel, Mrs, Austin. 1g ets, 
gisters, Examination Paper in Packages and in the uniform of the Educativnal Army, No. aio. md S. No. 1360. The Aptech hac bea Ky la Dalins. ip ete. 
tablets, being the famous “Trolley” line, General prevent undue emulation in dress and | No. a4. Sts, |No. 1361. Coralie, by Charlotte Meliracme.......... ets. 
school supplies, Envelope Sealers. 50 cents ; Cadmium subduing differences and clothing all | No. a43. cts,|No.1362. A Maiden All Forlorn, by “The Duchess”’.11, ets. 
Pens, $1.25 per gross. Write for particulars. with the outward grace of equal fellow- | No. a44. 's.|No. 1363 The Bride of an Hour, Ann S. Stephens. .14, ets. 
JOHNSON & WATSON ship, apie I tame and money in the] No.a45. ets.|No. 1364. Hunter Quatermain’s Story, by Haggard.1 1, ets. Hy 
Blank Bookmakers. - Dayton, Ohio. closing weeks. Outfits sold $3.50 to $8.00. | No. a46. 's.|No. 1365. The Dorcas Society, by Marietta Holley..114 cts. 
p) ane pe ae introduction, $1 - Catalog a ~ 5 cts. ~ aenes en god aig 4 ———, vow : 
and samples on request. Shipped fr 0. 5 ets,|No. . On Her Wedding Morn,by ©. M. le e 
SYSTEMATIC . |28rmcuctistutessd vont a8") goog Se a 
. 484 Broadway, Albany N. Y, 0. AU. S.|NO, . The Jonesvillians, Jos ry a 
No. a5l. s.|No. 1370. Tragedy of a Quiet Lite, by Mrs. Burnett.11, cts. 
. — . No. a52. ets.|No. 1371. Nurse Brown's Story, by Marion Harland. 1, cts. 
i avy | No. ; d Si by Etta W. Pieree........ 1, ets. 
Pupil Cooperationin SchoolGovernment ° By Piail, | <3 Ste.|No. 872. A Mad Pavsion, by Bia W Pleree.;...92a ets 
VER os ” - °” . No. a55. ets.|No. 1374. Godfrey Jannifer'’s Heirs, Jane G. Austin. 11, cts. 
@ Nyy The *‘Citizen” and ‘Tribune’ Plan No. a56. ets,|No.1375. Mystery at Mourdant Mansion, by Dallas.11, cts. 
devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 25 cts. No. a57. by ets.|No. 1376. My Mother's Rival, by C. M. Braeme.... 14 ets. 
2, Ny U ates he 1 No. a58. ets,|No. 1377. Farmer Holt’s Daughter, by C. Garvice. 1} cts. 
School, Chicago, has in the last No. 59. s.| No. 1378. Pretty Polly Pemberton, by Mrs. Burnett.11, cts. 
FN four years been adopted for over} A realgem. Teachers fall in love with itand pu-| No.a60. ie cts,|No. 1379. The Love that Saved Him, A. S. Stephens. 11, ets. 
GITIZEN #100,000 pupils. Send 2 stamps for | pils want to read it through as soon as they begin it. | No.aé6l. by ets.'No. 1380. Lawrence Elster’s Folly, F, L. Benedict. 14, cts. 
cents each, means that two books are sold for three 


The price quoted for the last 59 books in the list, 1 
cents, tour for six cents, etc. Any of the above books will be sent by mail post-paid upon rece ‘pong 
prices quoted. Please order by the numbers, being careful to precede each number by the letter @ or 1, as othe 
above. If the numbers are plainly written it will not be necessary to give the titles. Customers will one a 
and stationery secured by ordering a number of books at atime. These special prices will ho 


ipt ot the special 


economy in ¢ ) 
good only until October Ist, 1902, therefore all orders must be sent before that date. We-refer to the mercantile 
agencies as to our reliability, as we have been established over 25 years, and are well known. Address all eed ; 

R LUPTON, Publisher, 23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 


F. M. 
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“Out Damned Spot” | WHY USE 
—Macbeth-Shakespeare. 
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is technical training for 
the work in which you 
propose to succeed. For 
ten years we have been 
training ambitious people 
to succeed. 

Write to-day for circu- 
how you can get the 








lar aatne 
TECHNICAL 
TRAINING wai 


MAIL 


required by 2 Mechanical Engineer, Mechan- 
feal Draftsman, Steam Engineer, Electrical 
Engineer, Electrician, Telephone Engineer, 
Civil Engineer,’ Strveyor, Mining Engineer, 
Architect, Architectural Draftsman, Sign 
Painter, Letterer, Analytical Chemist, Orna- 
mental Designer, Bookkeeper, Stenographer, 
Teacher, Cotton Mill Superintendent, Woolen 
Mill Superintendent, to Speak French, to 
Speak German, toSpeak Spanish. State posi- 
tion you want. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1263, Scranton, Pa. 














a 


Sa 

We teach Book-keeping, Penmanship, Arithme- 
tic, Letter Writing, Shorthand, etc., by correspond- 
ence. Send 25 cents for Twelve Lessonsin Practical 
Penmanship, Twenty-five yéars’ success. Circu- 


lars and specimen of penmanship free. Write today. 
Address, Patrick’s Business Coliege, York, Pa. 
A Complete Phar- 


HARMACY BY MAIL maccuticat tau- 


cation equal to a resident college course. Per- 
sonal attention. Prepares for registered phar- 
macistexamination. Begin now. Write postal to- 
day for particulars. National Correspondence School 
of Pharmacy, 20 Penn’a St. Indianapolis, U.S. A. 











GREGG SHORTHAND. 
Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
the it year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
ers. The Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 
ples. free from shading, position writing, and zigzag 
movements. Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 
Washington St., Chicago. 
00K KEEPING STENOGRAPHY, 
a PENMANSHIP, 


‘ etc., taught by mail, or 
in person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of com- 
mercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 


EASTMAN, Box 763 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
SHORTH AN You can learn the Pernin easily 
by mail or self-instruction. No 

ition, no shading, connective vowel method ; 
eads the world inshorthand. Free lesson; text- 


book on approval. Write H. M. Pernin, Author, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A Trial Month Free. 


The St. Louis Watchmaking School, 2308 Locust St., 
St. Louis, Mo., will teach Watchmaking by corres- 
pondence free of charge, the first month, for the pur- 
pose of securing a few representative students, in all 
parts of the country. Write for particulars. 


HOME STUDY 2ockkcerins, " Shorthand 


and Penmanship success- 
fully taught by mail or money refunded, by Draug- 
hon’s Bus. Colleges, Nashville, St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Montgomery, Ft. Worth, Galveston, Little Rock, 
Shreveport. Positions secured. Address, Dept. 5. 
Draughon’s Bus. College, Nashville, Tenn. 














Education — Education — Education, $1.00 
after Kindergarten. Wherewithal ion, 91,00 
to a Phila. Lawyer (from out the ranks of 100,000 Law- 
yers and 400,000 Teachers) comes honor, reward, dis- 
tinction, for solving problem—How to educate ! 
Wherewithal Book Co.,39-41 N. FrontSt. Phila,Pa 
TE ACHER we need you. Business men desire 
well educated stenographers. Short- 


hand taught by mail or personall y.Send for catalogue. 
Chaftee’s Institute, Oswego, N.Y. E. M. Wolf, Mgr. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


At .a first-class school. Situations 
Students also eye by mail. Book Free. one 
Oberlin School of Telegraphy, Oberlin, O. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Free Tuition! 


Bookkeeping Shorthand 


Loran SLORE MONEY 


GRANT UNIVERSITY courses are attractive 
and up-to-date, 


Special inducements for teachers to work 
for us during the summer months, 


Courses in Mathematics, Electric Power 
and Lighting, Electrical, Mechanical, Civil 
and Stationary Engineering. Write today 
for Special Offer A naming course inter- 
ested in, For Fre Prospectus, further in- 
formation, etc., Address, 

GRANT UNIVERSITY (Chartered) 
Box 2392. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Teachers 
Study 


Ilinois Medical College 


(Summer School. ) 


Medicine 
us Regular Graduating School—Co- 
Educational. 


and 
lledical Course --4 years, 6 mos. 


Pharmacy pharmacy—2 years, 6 months 
Sessions are divided into terms of 


in 3 months each. Credit, for time 
and work completed. 
Summer  WerAN H. BROWN, II. D., Pres 
at ident College. 182-184 Wash- 
ington Blvd,Cor. Halstead St. 
Chicago. CHICAGO. 





For Our Graduates in 
Bookkeeping, Tele- 
graphy, Shorthand,etc. 
Largest, Best and cheapest. Established 1850. Po- 
sitions secured. Expenses lowest. Write postal 
today, stating desire. 


Indianapolis 
Business UNIVERSITY 


20N. Penn &t. Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


“ALL ABOUT MUSIC” 
FREE A valuable 60 page book upon 


every musical subject, send 6 cts. 

for cost of mailing. By our 
famous Correspondence System you can ob- 
tain a thorough education in all branches of 
Music. A special course in Harmony, Voice 
and all instruments for those who desire to 
become teachers. Address, Dept. X, Columbus, 
ais The Howe Correspondence School of 

usic. 
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> SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 


LEARN BY MAIL. 

We teach you the Shorthand and allow you 
> to pay for your course after completing it. We 
» have sent Typewriters all over the United ¢ 
» States with our Typewriting Course. Our 
Courses are best, Charges lowest, Offers most ¢ 
» remarkable. Write us. D.N. rayer’s 4 
, Business College, Baltimore, Md, 
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_ OSTEOPATHY 


Would you be Up-to-date? 


Well thensend for our literature. Our ‘‘Osteopathic 
Success” “Our Illustrated Ann Catalogue.” 


Atlantic School of Osteopathy, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (Dept. L.) 


USIC LESSONS BY MAIL. 


“Sight Singing,’ ‘Musical The- 

ory,” ‘Transposition,’ ‘“Harmony and Com- 
position.” Nothing like it in America. It will 
cost you nothing to get our circulars. Teachers 
and beginners delighted and enthusiastic. Let us 
convince you. ‘Don’t be a Clam.” 


The Morgan Correspondence School of Music, 
Dept. N.1., 18 W. 19th St., New York. 
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93333322333 3TTETEECEEEEE EE, 
Do You Want 
To Go Higher? 


fA If so, you must prepare yourself for higher things. That you 
must learn more if you would earn more is an inexorable law. 
aq, The National Correspondence Institute’s 


m SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


are in charge of John W. Holcombe, M.A., formerly State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, and lately Chief Clerk 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
subject of the ordinary public school requirements the student may 
wish; the fee is small; the work proceeds as rapidly as the student’s 
own time will permit; if compelled to suspend, the student loses 
nothing, for the work awaits his convenience. 
Searching review; hints for study; hints for 
teaching; any good text you have will answer. 


3333 


33333 


limit to the course. 


>) SEPARATE 
SUBJEC 
Teachers wishing thorough in- 
struction in any subject may 
have 1t brought to their homes. 
Textbooks for these courses fur- 
Ww nished tree;persoral attention to 


eee 


each student, careful over-sight 
Ws and correction ofexercises; con- 
stant advice and direction of 
“Ai studies. Languages. Mathe- 
R97 matics, Pedagogics, Psychol- 
WwW ogy, Library Science, History, 
sw. Chemistry, Political Science, 
Nature Study, Drawing, Busi- 
e .e «ness Law, Physics, Ethics, The- 
ogy, Technics, etc. 


,LEEREEE 




















Delays Are Dangereus—Begin now 
more time than you think. By enrolling now, you will not have to 
interfer: with other plans in order to do the required study—your 
spare time will be sufficient. Write at once for full particulars, 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 

44-53 Becond National Bank Building, Washington, D. O. 


Vp:3:3:33323s223}eccceccececc* 
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They provide a review of any 


There is no time 


mw oe 
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; ACADEMIC 

DEGREES— 
The National Correspondence 
¢ Institute is authorizea by Cong- 
ress toconfer the regular aca- 
demic degrees. 

Full college course under 
@ theroughly equipped fac- 
ulty composed of graduates 
of the leading colleges and 
universities of the country. 
Fit yourself for a higher po- 
sition at a larger salary by 
studying special subjects and 
have every complete subject 
recorded to your credit on a de- 
gree course. 


to prepare—you may need 








A COMMERCIAL 


EDUCATION FREE. 


Any young man or young woman desiring a com- 
mercial education in any business college in the 
United States can have it, at our expense in return 
for a little work done this spring. - You select the 
college--we simply pay the expenses. Write and 
tell us your plans; we will tell you how they can be 
carried out without a cent of expense to you. Send 
stamp for immediate reply. 


NORTHWESTERN BIBLE HOUSE, 
Chicago. Illinois. 


HIGH SALARIES 
Permanent Positions 


Await good proofreaders. Good proofreaders are 
scarce. Good proofreaders can always get positions. 
We make GOOD proofreaders. Proofreaders get 


$20 to $35 A WEEK. 

These qualifications are necessary : A quick eye, a 
good memory, an active mind, a fair English educa- 
tion. If you have these and desire to learn a profes- 
sion that willinsure you an adequate income and 
pleasant, permanent employment, in a field where 
the demand always exceeds the supply, write us. 
Our method of instruction by mail has been devised 
by an expert, and all our courses are under the 
supervision of skilled proofread.rs. 

National School of Proofreading, 
218-217 West 125th Street, New York. 











The Essentials of Water-Color Painting 


by Correspondence. 
In Five Lessons to Teachers, Beginners, and all 
who may wish to acquire a knowledge of this Beau- 
tiful Art By C. C. FRENCH 
Oe eg Julian, Paris), Supervisor of Drawing in 
blic Schools, Michigan City, Ind.;Formerly Di- 
rector of a School of Water-Color, New York City. 


YOU 





are wanted for new fields, positions, 
large salaries. For free lessons in Short- 
hand and Spanish send stamp to Prof. 
J.C. Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 








TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions se- 
cured. Expenses low. Catalogue free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 





Kindergarten Training 


Best Instruction—Daily Practice—Lectures 
from Professors of Oberlin College—Excep- 
tional Literary and Musical Advantages— 








CONCNTRATE YOUR ENERGIES 


To work that pays. A knowledge of shorthand 
pays—and pays well. It leads to better oppor- 
tunities—to higher salaries. It enables one to 
learn the innermost and important details of a 
business—thereby placing opportunities for rap- 
id promotion within your grasp. Our mail course 
GREGG’S Shorthand is absolutely the simplest 
and most quickly mastered. Booklet and Teach- 
ers Proposition free. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR SHORTHAND 
Dep’t I, Maryville, Missouri. 


Learn Book-keeping 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 
This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women and you should not missit. New method, any 
one can learn it within 6 to 8 weeks and places you in 
position to earn good salary at once. by +e ma 
practical and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 
ions, too, free of charge. Write to-day for full par- 
— Michigan paaaees Institute, 26 itu 


Building, jamazoo, 

THE outing of your life. Come to the Thousand 
Island Summer School of Art. Painting, Draw- 

ing, Pyrography etc. Best instruction only $5 

month, Catalogue. 


E ectric Light Color Pearls. Anyone can paint mag- 

nificently Photos, Engravings, Lantern Slides, 
Decorations. Money init. Sentonly 25c. A. G. Mar- 
shall Dept. N, 625 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


MUSIC! MUSICI!! 


Everybody can learn to read music and sing by our 
Method. Send 25 cents for Four sample lessons. 
We are Incorporated and have power to confer 
Degrees. Address The Pittsburg Correspond- 
ence School of Music Co., Iron Exchange 
Building. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Learned 


SHORTHAND—EASILY stitome 


Our mail course so arranged it is quickly ac- 
quired. Complete booklet, explaining how we 
successfully teach shorthand and typewriting 
by mail sent free. Jackson Correspondence 
School of Shorthand, Jackson, Michigan. 
























































LEARN PROOFREADING. 


you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 


TELEGRAPHY 


Capeee Moderate—Graduates readily fin 
taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (tele; “= 


d 
osit . Oth year begins Sept. 24th, 1902. 


Shorthand by Mail. 











Pioneer complete h i It raphy and type | Kor Catalogue address Secretary, Drawer a aan 
seo AEE, EORTS SHORTHAND COL: | jealMctain writ et cio’ etn mgenee | G;OBRELEN KINDERGARTEN ASSOC | rut 'ssaionle en esac mason mil 
EGE Williamsport, Pa. 1874, Catalog free, _ DODGK’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind, | ATION. OBERLIN OHIO. | somz conzesPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelpnia 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


New «4 Interesting Publications 








COLONIAL DAYS & 


In Virginia Carolina, Maryland and Georgia 
By LUCIE D. WELSH * Illustrated by OLIVE M. LONG 




















This new set of Colonial tales needs no further justification than that these stories possess 
more romantic and picturesque elements than can be found in the history of any of the 
other colonies. The tales have lost nothing of this charm, as Miss Welsh tells them, altho 
they eee written for very young children and 
simplest. 

n any volume for children the pictures are quite as important as the text, and Miss 
Long’s illustrations will delight the heart of any child. The quaint little Colonial maids and 
the Indian boys and girls which they meet on almost every page make the book one of rare 


attractiveness. ; 
Price, 60 Cents. Full Cloth. Cover in Colors. 


eH 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


The basis of all culture lies in a pure and elevated moral nature, and so noted an author- 
ity as President ELIOT, of Harvard University, has said that the short memory gems which 
he learned as a boy at school have done him more good in the hour of temptation than all 

* the sermons he ever heard preached. 

The GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS have been chosen by a board of School Superin- 
tendents both for their moral influence and for their permanent value as literature, and have 
been carefully graded to suit the needs of every class from the primary to the high school. 

FRANK E. PARLIN, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass., writes: ‘It is the best selection for school 
use I have ever seen.”’ 

Arranged by 


S. D. WATERTIAN, Supt. Schools, J. W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, 
Berkeley, Cal. Oskland, Cal. 


C. C. HUGHES, Supt. Schools, Alameda, Cal. 
Full Cloth, only 25 Cents. — 


mH 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


BOOK I, By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 Cents. 


In this book the author has attempted not to impart information as such, but to get at the 
meaning of phenomena by showing the relation existing between its various manifestations. 
—— 7 on far more interest attached to them when we know their history; how they come 
to be as they are. 

The home is a little world. Here in miniature are the features of the great world outside, 
the forms of land and water, the animals and plants, the occupations and industries of men 
are represented. When these are understood in their simple-relations the child can reach out 
and take hold of what he has not seen. 


the language and sentence structure is of the ‘ 








WORLD HISTORY IN MYTH 
AND LEGEND 


BY M.L. P. CHADWICK 
Illus. Cloth, 40 cents, 


In the ‘‘World History in Myth and Legend,” by Mara L. 
Pratt Chadwick, the early history of the world and its peo- 
ple‘is here touched upon in such a way as to contrast myth 
and legend with revelation. The Bible story shows the drift 
of the early myths as they were handed down, from gener- 
ation to generation. by the people of the different nations. 

The book will be an interesting one for supplementary 
reading for pail who are old enough to take in what is 
contemplated in the mythology and legends heregiven. It 
is well written and is beautifully gotten up. 

L. O. Foose, 


City Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 


ae 


IN MYTH 
AND LEGEND 








CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDS 
Life and Products in the Hot Countries 


By ALICE E. ALLEN 
187 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 
Book after book has appeared introducing our children to their little brothers and sisters in 


" other lands, but “Children of the Palm Lands” easily leads them all. Miss Allen, the author, 


combines a rich imagination to conceive the life and conditions in other countries, and the 
dramatic touch to portray them as living scenes. Various spices, dates, cocoa-nuts, etc., are 
shown in their natural surroundings, and always are present the people of the country, espec- 
ially the childrén. Here, is a book that is a boon to teachers, mothers, and to everybody who 
has the training of children. The book is particularly well illustrated with tropical scenes 
that illuminate the text like pictures thrown upon a screen. : 


ee & 


STORIES AND TALES FROM 
THE ANIMAL WORLD 





STORIES AND TALES 
FRO 


M THE 


ANIMAL WORLD 


} By EMMA M. C. GREENLEAF 


Fully Tlustrated. Cloth, 50 cents 


This charming book of tales is in part a collection of 
already famous stories about animals, told in a manner to 
appeal to little chileren, and in part new stories, that are 
not the less entertaining for being original The object of 
the book is not to impart instruction under the thin dis- 
guise of the story form, but to furnish a reading book in 
which the tales will all be so delightful that the little ones 
will learn to read them because ef like to read them. 
How well this purpose has been achieved, every primary 
teacher will recognize at once upon examining the book. 
The frequent i!lustrations and the artistic cover add charm 
to the pages, and the many silhouette drawings afford ex- 
cellent lessons in brush work. 




































Just what Thousands of Teachers have been Looking for—Entirely New, Up to Date 


























books or drawing pads. 
















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 














WALTER J. KENYON. 
























AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 


Books I., II. and III. Now Ready. 


Book I. is a teacher’s hand book, showing simple and effective methods of teaching drawing, includ- 


ing color work, in the first, second and third grades. ; : 
Book II. is a regular text book, containing the essentials of Free Hand Drawing. It may be placed in 

the hands of the pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, and used the same as a text 

book in arithmetic or other subjects. It may also be used in connection with a system of copy or blank 


Book III. contains:short, yet complete courses in Brush Drawing, ‘Wash Drawing, Water Color Drawing, 
Pen Drawing, the drawing of the Human Head and Figure, Decorative Design and Constructive Drawing. 


One is not going too far in calling this the most helpful help in print on the subject of school drawing.— 


Vols. I., II. and IIL, Cloth, Price, 75 Cents Each. 








Educational Publishing Company, 50 sromacla street, Boston 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








LIBRARY BOOKS 








Home Library Series (200 titles) 
Series 


titles), Library Series Histo 
(22 Sets), Five-Volume Sets ( 


] 
others for books of same quality. 


Below we give a partial list of books carried by us and which are suited 
ibraries. Our catalogue lists about 1,500 titles, including the 
a “J Red Library Series (100 titles), Juvenile 
Series (26 titles), Little Men and Little Women Series (57 titles), Wellesley 
- Girls (30 titles), Fireside Series for Girls (34 titles), Young Pat.iot 
Series (11 titles), Alger Series (37 titles), Henty Series in two a (40 
= = Vo. 
ts , 
ors, Roosevelt’s Works (14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, 


“Wrenee not find what you need in Series listed below, send for cata- 
- wes Prices average from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than are charged by 
t. 


raphy (42 titles), Two-Volume Sets 
iscel!aneous Sets of Various Auth- ° 











Standard Series 
Comprises following Titles, 


Well made 
anda marvel 
of cheapness 
Well printed 
ona medium 
e of pa- 
rand neat- 
bound in 
cloth, assort- 
ed colors, 
with new ar- 
tistic design. 
16 mos (6% 
in. in size 
and average 
nearly 400 
aS pages per 
- volume. 
Never before was so much good read- 
ing, in a substantial form, offered for 
80 little money. 
101 Adventures of aBrownie, Mullock 
102 AZsop’s Fables, 
}03 Alice in Wonderland, Carroll 
104 Auld Licht Idylis, Barrie 
05 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
106 Bacon’s Essays, 
107 Black Beauty, Sewell 
108 Blithedale Romance, Hawthorne 
109 Book of Golden Deeds, Yonge 
110 Bracebridge Hall, Irving 
lil ting Robert, Poems. 
112 Child’s Hi ony So England, 
118 Coming Race, Lytton 
114 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 
115 Crown of Wild Olive, R 
116 Dream Life, Marvel 
117 Drummond’s Addresses. 
118 Essays on Mankind, Be 
Ethics of the Dust, Rus 
ellow 





120 Evangeline, Lo: 
121 Faust, Goethe 
122 Flower Fables, Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 

124 Good Luck, Meade 

125 Grandfather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
126 Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle 
127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 Holy Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the Seven Gables, 

131 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 
182 Imitation of Christ, T. a Kempis 
133 In His tn mt Sheldon 

184 In Memoriam, Tennyson 

135 John Halifax, Muloc 

136 Lady of the Lake, Scott 

137 Lalla Rookh, Moore 

138 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

139 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
140 Lang’s Green Fairy Book. 

141 Lang’s Red Fairy Book. 

142 Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book. 

144 Lays ot Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 Lays of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 


foun 
146 Light of Asia, Arnold 

150 Longfellow’s Poems. 

151 Lowell’s Poems. 

152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 

153 Man in Black, Weyman 

154 Marmion, Scott 

155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 

156 Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 











x 





: 158 Paradise Lost, Milton 


159 Paradise Regained, Milton 
160 Past and Present, Carlyle 
161 Phillips Brooks’ Addresses, 


's Poems. 

163 Prince of the House of David. 
164 Princess, Tennyson 
165 Prue and 1, Curtis 
166 gusen of the Air, Ruskin 

ab and His Friends, Brown 
168 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 
170 Rollo in Geneva, Abbott 
171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott 
172 Rollo in London, Abbott 
173 Rollo in Naples, Abbott 
174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 
175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 
176 Rollo in Scotiand, Abbott 
177 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 
178 Rollo on the Atlantic, Abbott 
i Homan sae htt ere 

‘omeo uliet, 
182 Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
184 Shi a and Lilies, Ens Nigh 

ips tha in t. 

185 Sketch Book, Irving ” 








n 

186 Stickit Minister, Crockett 

of an African Farm. 
ly in Scarlet, Doyle 


187 Sto 
88 §) 





189 Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 

190 Ten Nights in a Bar Room, Arthur 

191 Three Men in a Boat, Jerome 

192 Through the Looking Glass. 

193 Treasure Island, Stevenson 

194 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 

195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 

197 Water Babies, Kingsley 

198 Whittier’s Poems. 

199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 

200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 

Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 

Our price per. dozen,$1.38—114c. each. 

50 or more titles llc. each. 
Transportation is payable by pur- 

chaser. One aor copy for ex- 

amination, will be sent at dozen rates 

if 6c. be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Cornell Series 


Uniform Cloth 
Binding, Gilt 
Tops. 


Comprising 100 
titles of Standard 
Works. Printed 
from large type on 
_— aper and 

ound in uniform 
cloth binding. 12 
mos. 

















This series is pub- 
lished by the 
}Same house asthe 

“HOME LIBRARY 
SERIEs.”’ In list- 
ing the two series 
all duplicates 
| have been elimin- 

m ated. Though 

low in price they are thoroughly well 

rinted on ‘sent paper and are well 
und, They offer unusual value. 


201 All Sorts and Conditions of [len. 

202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 

203 Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam, Mrs. Brassey 

204 Arundel Motto, Mary Cecil Hay 

205 Autobiography of Franklin. 

206 Barrack Room Ballads, Kipling 

207 Bondman, Caine 

208 By Order of the King, Hugo 

209 California and Oregon Trail. 

210 Cast up by the Sea, Baker 

211 Character, Smiles 

212 Chevalier de Fiaison Rouge, 

213 Confessions of an Opium Eater. 

214 Conquest of Granada, Irving 

215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 

216 Countess de Charney, Dumas 

217 Cranford, Mrs, Gaskell 

218 pool of an Empress, The 

219 David Copperfield, Dickens 

220 Dora Deane, Holmes 

221 Dr. Jekylland fir. Hyde. 

222 Duty, Smiles 

223 800 Leagues on the Amazon. 

224 Emerson’s Essays, 

225 Esther, Carey 

226 Famous Warriors. 

227 15 Decisive Battles of the World. 

228 First Violin, Fothergill 

229 Forty-Five Guardsmen, Dumas 

230 Frederick the Great and His 


Court. 

281 Gold Elsie, Marlitt 

232 Green Mountain Boys, The 
233 Grimm’s Household Tales, 
234 G 
235 H 











irimm’s Popular Tales. 

louse of the Wolf, Weyman 

236 Hunchback of Notre Dame. Hugo 
237 Hypatia, Kingsley 

238 In the Schillingscourt, Marlitt 
239 Jackanapes, Ewing 

240 Joshua, Ebers 

241 Kidnapped, Stevenso 





. 
242 Knickerbocker’s History of New 


York, Le hiog A 
243 Lady with the Rubies, Marlitt 
244 Light That Failed, The Kipling 
245 Lorna Doone, Blackmore 
246 Macaulay’s Essays, (Selected) 
247 [Man in the Iron Mask, Dumas 
248 Marguerite de Valois, Dumas 
249 Mary St. John, Carey 
250 [Master of Ballantrae, The 
251 Masterman Ready, Marrayat 
252 Meadow Brook, Holmes 
253 Plemoirs of a Physician, Dumas 





254 Merle’s Crusade, Carey 

255 Michael Strogoff, Verne 

256 Mr. Midshipman, Easy. 

257 Moonstone, The, Collins 

258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow 
259 Iysterious Island, The, Verne 
260 Ninety-Three, Hngo 

261 Not Like Other Girls, Care 

262 Old [yddleton’s Money, Hay 
263 Only the Governess, Carey 
264 Our Bessie, Carey 

265 Pair of Blue Eyes, A, Hardy 
266 Pathfinder, The, Cooper 

267 he adage ro: s, Bunyan 
268 Pillar of Fire, The, Inrraham 
269 Pride and Prejudice, Austen 
270 Princess of the Foor, Marlitt 
271 Qucen Hortense, Muhlbach 





272 Queenie’s Whim, Carey 

273 Schonberg—Cotta Family. 

274 Sartor Resartus, Car yle 

275 Second Wife, The, Marlitt 

276 Self-Help, Smiles 

277 Sense and Sensibility, Austen 

278 Sign of the Four, The, Doyle 

279 Silence of Dean Maitland, Grey 

280 Six to Sixteen, Ewing 

281 Spy The, Cooper 

282 Taking the Bastile, Dumas 

283 Tales of a Traveller, Irving 

284 Ten Years Later, Dumas 

285 Terrible Temptation, A, Reade 

286 Three Guardsmen, Dumas 

287 Thrift, Smiles 

288 Toilers of the Sea, Hugo 

289 Travels in Iceland, Kneeland 

290 Twenty Years After, Dumas 

291 Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 

292 Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe 

298 We and the World, Ewing 

294 Wee Wifie, Rosa N. Carey 

295 We Two Edna Lyall - 

296 When a Man’s Single, Barrie 

297 Window in Thrums, Barrie 

298 Wing and Wing, Cooper 

299 Won by Waiting, Edna Lyall 

300 Wreck of the Grosvenor, The 

Publisher’s price $.75 

Our = per dozen 2.75—23c. each 

Any 50 for 11.00—22e. each 
rtation is payable by pur- 

chaser. Onespecimen copy, for ex- 

amination, will be sent at dozen rates 

if 12 cents extra be added for mailing. 


Always Order by Number. 


TheSt.Nicholas 
Series for Boys 
and Girls. 





a Profusely 
Illustrated. 







p opular au- 
hors and 
many ofthem 
ublished at 
igh prices. 
Se The stories are 
i narrated ina 
readable style 
are deeply in- 
teresting in 
themselves; sunny and thorough! 
wholesome, [coe ages | 
and are particular] 7 to sup- 
en reading for boys and 
rls, 


851 Ali Baba, and the Forty Thieves. 

852 Brownies, The, Ewing 

853 — Rudder’s Voyage. Story 
of Search for the Golden Fountain 

854 Children’s Hour, The, Molesworth 

855 Christie's Old Organ: or Home, 
Sweet Home, Mrs. alton 

856 Dog of Flanders, A. A Christmas 


Story. 
857 iene. Little Mischiefs, Mulholland 
858 ae of the Shark, © The, 


arroll 
859 Jessica’s First Prayer. 
860 King of the Golden River, Ruskin 
861 Last of the Huggermuggers, The. 
A Giant Story. 
862 Little Old Portrait, Molesworth 
863 Lob-Lie-By-the-Fire, Ewing 
864 Mary Jane Papers, The For girls 
865 Miss Toosey’s [lission, 
866 Naughty Miss Bunny. 
867 Nurnberg Stove, The. 
868 Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
869 Pen’s Venture. A Story for Girls 
870 Peter and Tom; Two Unlikely 
Heroes. 
871 Soe hope Meade 
Rudy and Babette, Andersen 
873 Thirteen Little Black Pigs. 
874 Troubles of Tatters, The. 
875 Whispering Winds, The, and the 
Tales that They Told. 


Publisher’s price per volume 75c. 
Our ny: per dozen, $2.76—28c. each 
Full list (25 titles) for 5.50—22c. each 


rtation ble by pur- 
chaser. One speckanan os extra, will 
be sent at dozen rates if 12c. be sent 
for mailing. 













illustrated, © 





The Harvard Series 
of Poets. _ 

] Comprising 50 
titles, including 
j all the popular 
English and 
American 
Poetse Printed 
from new 










binding. 
tsa. 12mo, 


751 Arnold (Matthew) 

752 Browning (Mrs.) 

753 Browning (Robert) 

754 Bryant 

755 Burns 

756 Byron 

757 Carey (Alice and Phebe) 
758 Coleridge 

759 Courtship of [liles Standish 
760 Dante (Carey with Notes) 
761 Eliot 


762 Emerson (Biog’] Introductior) 
763 Evangeline (Notes) 

764 Faust (Swanwick) 

765 Favorite Poems 

jolden Treasury (Palgrave) . 
joldsmith (Biog’] Introduction) 
iray (with Notes) 

769 s, Tirs. (with Notes) 

770 Hiawatha (with Notes) 

771 ae (Biog’1 Introduction) 


772 Hood 

773 iad, The (Pope) 

774 Jean Ingelow 

775 Keats 4 

776 Kipling (Biog’1 Introduction) 

777 Lady of the Lake (with Notes) 
778 Lalla Rookh (with Notes) 

779 Lay of the Last [Minstrel (Notes) 
780 Light of Asia 

781 Longfellow (Biog’] Introduction) 
782 Lowell (Biog’] Introduction) 

783 Lucile 

784 [lacaulay — 

785 Marmion (with Notes) 

786 Milton 

787 Moore (with Notes) 

788 » The (Pope) 

739 Lost 


Qo 
a 
aagag 




























( Memoir) 
(with Notes) 


(Fitzgerald) 
with Notes) 


799 (Biog’] Introduction) 
800 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price per dozen $8.84—32c. each 
Any 25 titles 7.75—81c. each 


Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One copy, for examination, 
will be sent at dozen rates 1f 12 cents 
extra be added for mailing. 

Always Order by Nnmber. 

True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 


The Young Patriot Series. 


Uniform Cloth 
Binding. Ex- 
tralllustrated 


This series of 
repo nea 
: i es. are en 
i yi i in from the min- 

| é i »y or incidents of 
‘le Qe the Reyolu- 

f oe tionary War, 
I/ scenes where- 
! in boys are 
prominent 

=, characters be- 


















Mt) 
i 





history, vigor- 

ee ousl i, told, 
with careful fidelity to picturing the 
home-life during Colonial days, and 
accurate inevery particular wherein 
mention is made of movement of 
troops, or the doings of noted citizens. 
The purpose is to elaborate those ad- 
ventures to which but little space is 
usuallygiven by historians. 
888 Brave Defense, A, Cates 
889 Corporal Lige’s Recruit, Otis 
890 Cruise with Paul Jones, A, Otis 
891 To: , the Lag | Spy, Otis 
892 On the Kentucky Frontier, Otis 
893 Sarah Dillard’s Ride, Otis 
894 Traitor’s-Escape, A, Otis 










895 Tory Plot, A, Otis 

896 With the Regulators, Otis 

897 With the Swamp Fox, Otis 

898 Young [linuteman, The, Chipman 

Publishers’s Price $1.00 

oy Price, per half-dozen, $2.52, 42c. 
each. 

The entire Series (11 titles) $4.40, 
40c, each. 

Transportation payable Ls 4 purchas- 
er. One specimen copy will be sent 
at half-dozen rates if 14c. be added for 
mi 





One Syllable Books. 


ty 






Binding, 
Profusely 





Illus- 
trated. 
12 Titles. 


NOSNIGOY ATIWNEY SSIMS 


876 AEsop Fables. 

877 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
878 Bible Heroes. 

879 Grimm’s F iry Tales, 
880 Guliiver’s T vels. 

881 Life of Chr t. 

882 Lives ofth residents. 
883 Pilgrim’s Pr gress. 

884 Reynard the Fox. 
885 Robinson Cru 

83 Sanford and n. 

887 Swiss FomilyR_ inson. 


All of the above stories are retold in 
words f onc s Hla making them 
delightful reading for children. 


Publisher’s price 50c. 
Our price per dozen, $2.76—22c. each. 


Transportation payable by pur. 
chaser. Onc specimen copy will be 
sent at dozen ratesif 8c. be added for 


mailing. 
Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Series. 

17 Titles 

Cl th 

Binding 

Illuminated 

Covers. 

A Series of 

Profusely 

Illustrated 

Books 

for 

=». Children. 
Net 17c. 








940 Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lam 


p. 
941 Animal Stories for Little People 
942 Beauty and the Beast. 
943 Bird Stories for Little People 
944 Cinderella. 
945 Goody Two-Shoes 
946 House that Jack Built, ‘The 
947 Jack and the Beanstalk, 
948 Jack the Giant Killer. 
949 Little Red Riding Hood 
950 Mother Goose’s Rhymes 
951 Mother Hubbard’s Melodies 
952 Patty and Her Pitcher 
953 Peter and His Goose 
954 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Cock Robin 
In most of the above the title of 
the book is that of the leading sto 
other short stories being ded 
make the books uniform in size. 
Publisher’s price $ .50 
Our price perdozen 2.76—23c. each 
For the set (17 titles) 3.74—22c. each 
Transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. One specimen copy sent at a 


, dozen ratesif 8c. be added for 


Always Order by Number. 
True Stories of Great Americans 
should be included in every order. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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on. 
credit 
See How Easy Itis to Save 
a Diamond 


You can open a Charge Account 
with us just as easily as you can 
\ open a savings bank account, We 
deliver any Diamond which you 
4 select from our half million dollar 
stock when you open the account, 
then you can pay us small am- 
ounts monthly, justas you would 
put away a littie of your earnings 
in a savings bank each month. 
There is this diff-rence—savings 
banks pay only three per 
cent., while Diamonds will 
pay at least twenty per cent, 
this year. Your local jeweler, 
if he is posted on Diamonds, will 
confirm this statemeut. 

Honesty is the ouly qualification 
for credit—we do not ask for any 
security or guarantee, simp y 
want to know thatyuu are honest 
and willactin good faith. Deal- 
ings with us are strictly personal 
and confidental, and you may de- 
pend upon receiving fair, courte- 
ous and liberal treatment, 

We will send for your inspec- 
tion, prepaid, by express, any 
Diamond ring, brooch, locket, ear- 
rings, scarf-pin, cuff buttous, or 
other article that you may wish to 
examine, and yeu may wear it at 
once on payment of a small por- 
tion of its value. Thebalance you 
may pay in small amounts month- 
‘ly, as you can spare it from your 
earnings. 

We are reliable and our repres- 
entations may be accepted with- 
out question. Our guarantee is 
good—you can satisfy yourself ab- 
solutely on this point if you will 
step into your local bank and ask 
how we stand in the business 
world. They will refer to their 
Dun or Bradstreet book of com- 
@ mercial ratings, and tell you that 
we stand very high, and that you 
may have perfect confidence in 
dealing with us. 
We make liberal exchanges,and 
any Diamond bovght of us may be 
exchanged for other goods or a 
larger diamond at any time. The 
interests of our patrons are safe- 
guarded at every point. 
If you prefer to buy for cash we 
‘will allow you the regular trade 
discount of eight per cent. and, 
Copyrighted 1902 give you a bili of sale, with the op- 
Loftis Bros& Co, tion of returning the Diamond at 
any time within one year and get- 
ting spot cash for full amount paid—less ten per 
cent., the reasonable cost ofdoing.business. For ex- 
ample, you can wear a fifty dollar Diamond fora 
whole year for five dollars, which is less than ten 


























































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Peerless, Vest-Pocket, Self- 


Pronouncing Webster Dictionary 


A Strictly 
Up-to-Date Book 
For 
Every Day Use 
It Contains. 

30,000 Words and 
Definitions, 
Re Rules for Spel- 


ng. 
Marks in Pro- 

























PEERLESS 


F-PRONOUNCING nunciation, 
a WEBSTER Words often 
DICTIONARY Mispronounced. 


The National 
Bankruptcy Law. 
Weights and 


Measures. 
Parliamentary 


wW. 
Legal Holidays 
in all States, 
Postal Informa- 


ion. 
Political Subdi- 
visions, 
Proofreading. 
= Size 544x3% inches 
A MUST VALUABLE POCKET COMPANION 
The Peerless Dictionary is printed from new plates 


FOR THE VEST 
POCKET 


slelelajela\olclolz aie =) |=] | >| mololap 





on super paper. It is Indexed. Bound in 
cluth, Red Rice $.25; 10 copies 1,58: 


Bound in Morocco, Gilt Edges 8.50, cop- 
ies $3.00 postpaid. ‘teachers can sell a large 
number of these books among their friends and 
scholars. 

Teachers Wanted to take orders for our S. S. 
Teachers, and Family Bibles, McKinley Memorial 
and other beautiful pictures, Life of Rev. Dr. Tal- 
mage and hundreds of other go..d books. Catalogues 
free. Credit given. Freight paid. 

American Publishing Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 


$20 per month in addition to your salary 
can easily be made by aciing as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions. Write for particulars. 
where goods in my I'ne will be 
If You Know purchased, write tome. I pay 
liberally for information. 
Salary and Commis- 
Salesmen Wanted Sala freee rem mpm 
please submit references and state what experience 
have had (if any) in selling School Goods. 

i is good for 25 Cents. For 
This Coupon §5 ees ter uso te will mail 
you 100 one month or ten month reportcards. Regu- 
lar price 50c. This liberal preposition is‘ made in 
order to introduce the cards. 

CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4.—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6.—Kindergarten Goods. 
No. 15.—School Supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17.—School and Office Furniture. 














. s s 
Bw ris for 
N. 177-179 Monroe St., Chicago, 
N. B--This House is reliable—Editor. 








SHORTH AN 20thCent. Edit.“‘Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand Instructor.?Con- 
taining many improvements, 276 pp., $1.50 Isaac 
Pitman & Sons,33 Union Sq.,N. Y. Trial Les. Free. 











The Greatest Dictionary 
Family in the World 


PEED 





Thousands of New Words 
Many Exclusive Features 


ever made,’’ 


—A. G. Wilkinson, Ph. D., U. S. Patent Office. 
Handsome Prospectus sent free if you mention this Advertisement, 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


With 80,000 More Words than any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 247 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


125 Synonyms and Antonyms 
21 Superb Colored Plates 


“The most perfect dictionary 


‘Certain to supersede all other 
dictionaries.”’ 
—A, H. Sayce, LL. D., Oxford University, 


Appendix of 500,000 
Cost Over $1 006.0008 





The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
nal’s Standard Dictionary. 
Designed to fully meet the 

most exacting requirements of 
the modern dictionary. 62,284 
terms, besides 1,224 illustra- 
tions, 2,000 antonyms, full ety- 
mologies, use uf prepositions 
indicated, etc. With complete 
index. 


Richard M. Jones, LL. D., 
Head Master Wm. Penn Chart- 
er School, Philadelphia: 
“There is no academic diction- 
ary published in this country 
that approaches it.’”” 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., Cloth, 
leather back, $2.50 net 
Bound in Full Leather, $4.00 
net. Patent Thumb Index, 50 
cents extra. 





The Standard 
Intermediate-School 
Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. 


This is the latest and most 
perfect school dictionary in the 
English language. It gives the 
orthography, pronunciation, 
meaning, and etymology of 
38,000 words and phrases. 
There are 800 illustrations. 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, 
President of the American 
Authors’ Guild: “I deem it 
superior toany similir volume 
that has yet come under my 
notice.” 

8vo, Cloth. Cover Design. 

Price, $1.00 





The Standard 
Primary-School 
Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wag- 

nalls Standard Dictionary 

This is the latest addition to 
the famous Standard Diction- 
ary series. It contains the or- 
thography, Pronunciation, and 
meaning of about 28,000 words, 
There are 500 illustrations, 
The design h::s been to ade- 
quately meet the most recent 
demands for an up-to-date, 
eonvenient, ard. highly in- 
structive dicti nary forthe use 
of younger stucents in public 
and private schools, The ap- 
p-ndix contains many features 
of importance and value to 
the young scholar, 


16mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents, 
net ; postage, 7 cents. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette P1., New York 














CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGE 


We want teachers for all kinds of 
Reference Book free. 


NCY, GOLUMBUS, OHIO, 


positions, More vacancies than we can supply. Write us today. 








WRITING FOR PROFIT. 


eligible ; learn in spare hours at 


Is the name of our free booklet. Send for #t today. Tells you how to obtain a 
position as newspaver-reporter and special correspondent, and a magazine con- 
tributor ; also, how and where to sell stories. Shows you how to develop your 
talent; and starts you right as journalist and story-writer. Men and women 
home; terms easy; instruction personal and 
practical. Mauuscripts read, criticised, corrected, and prepared for publicatien. 


Founded 1895. 


Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief,Staff of specialist 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION ’ 


. 106 Baldwin Building. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Ask your Stationer for... << 273i 
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ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 26 John St., New York. 


cents per;week. ; 

Remember that it costs you nothing to have Diamonds 
sent for your inspection —we pay all charges whether 
you buy or not. You canaot tell much about Diamonds 
Srom catalogue illustrations—you must see them and 
handle them to fully appreciate their beauty and 

uality. 
¥ Write today for CATALOGUE E. 3., which ex- 
— everything, and shows prices, terms and full 
llustrations. We send to all inquirers our Souvenir 
Pocket Piece and Calendar. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


Diamond Importers and Manfr. Jewelers, 101-103-105- 
rey Street, Chicago, U.S.A. Opposite Marshall 
e! Co. 


CT 
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SCHOOL PENS 


STANDARD BRANDS 


SPENCERIAN 
a Bt ei 


= The 













SS A A TE TET SA REE SL PE SE 
WIZARD FOUNTAIN PEN anda Box of WIZARD INK 
EDISON TABLETS. Enough to Make a Pint of Ink, all for ONLY 50 CTS. 
Thos, A. Edison, Jr., has invented a fountain pen that is as superior to the ordinary pen as the electric light is superior to the can- 
die. Made on correct scientific principle, with special machinery we are enabled to sell these pens at 50 cts, each, and will present 
each purchaser a box of Mr. Edison’s famous WIZARD INK TABLETS, which by dissolving in water make ONE PINT of the best 
writing fluid ever produced. Non-corrosive and icals cannot di it. This remarkably low price is made to induce every- 
y to try our ink, knowing where once used no other can take its place, Agents wantedeverywhere. Address 
THOS, A. EDISON, Jr. CHEMICAL CO., Dept. N, 81 Stone St., New York. 
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EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU. 

New Ad Sign process. Children successful. No 
skill with brush required. Just finished one $800 
order, For particulars enclose stamp. MERRIT 
ART GLASS PROCESS, Oakland, Cal. 

beguiles a tedious hour; 


A PLEASANT GAME car 'atammot Pie 


contains all the good ones, besides a lot of recreation 
matter that euppiee no end of amusement. By mail, 
1%. THE TLAW CO. Attleboro. Mass, 





‘ARE YOU A PAGE-DAVIS MAN?” 
An answer in tHe affirmative invariably means 8 
favorable consideration of your services by business 
men who have for the past five years been lookingto 
"A this original school for Ad Writers capable of earn 
ng $25 to $100 a week. WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL. 
+] Edward T. Page and Samuel A. Davis alone give you 
personal privateinstruction. We give = that in 
dividuality so essential to the successful Ad-Writer- 
Large prospectus and package of affidavits sent free 

on request. PAC¥-DAVIS CO., 
* Buite 55, 88 Wabash Avenue, Chie 


No. 107, Ris Cacienaruic, 
Medium Point, 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals 


med Superintendents of Schools on applicae 





Keeps your stationery clean and readily accessi- 
ble. Lowersection spaced for Legal Cap, Letter 
Heads, Bill Heads, Envelopes, ete. Top tray for 
Stamps, Pens, } encils, Rubber Bands, and sun- 
dries used by Bookkeepers,' Teschers, Stenogra- 
phers, Lawyers, and business men and women. 
Compact, convenient, durable. Price $1.75, ex~- 
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press prepaid to points East of Mississi 
Agents wanted. Knoxville Paper 
Box 101-F, Knoxville, Tern. 
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WATER COLOR PORTRAITS. 


The latest fad in art. Ten times as beautiful as 
crayon work. Handsomegift for wedding, birthday 
or other happy occasions. Regular price fur large size 
(2x 24inches) in highly artistic oak frame with 
oval mount $10.00. I will make the first one in each | ¢ 
town at the wholesale price of $7.00. Agents wanted |'¢ 
for summer season. Send ee and remit- 
tance at once to, W. Stacy, Artist, 53 Warren Ave., 
Boston, Mass, 





during summer and vacation time by representing one 


Add To Your Income of the largest, oldest and most reputable New York 


Concerns and selling a very fine skin preparation (ex- 
cellent for the complexion) and other toilet articles. LIBERAL COMMISSIONS. References required.. Write for 
full particulars. Address, P.O. Box 818, NEW YORK CITY. = 
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A resident of Montreal is in this country 
ona peculiar mission. He has been through 
Canada examining the public schools to find 
out how much the pupils know about the 
United States, and he is now finding what 
the pupils in the country know about Canada. 
The results of his investigations thus far have 
shown that Canadian pupils knows surpris- 
ingly more about the United States than 
American children know about Canada. 
Hackensack, N. J., made the best showing 
with Baltimore second. 


a 


The news of the serious accident which be- 
fell Dr. Andrew S. Draper, President of the 
University of Illinois, and formerly Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in New York 
State, will be read with regret by hundreds 
of teachers who have known him either per- 
sonally or professionally. This occurred at 
Champaign, Illinois, ina runaway on April 
6. He was seriously injured and his life 
hung in the balance for several days. It was 
finally found necessary to amputate his right 
leg. His left one was broken, also. He 
rallied from the operation and his recovery 
was thought to be assured. 


ce 


Schools are beginning to close and teachers 
are looking forward to the days of the long 
summer vacation. A feeling of lassitude 
comes on with the approach of warm weather 
and a temptation to relax some of the efforts 
of the more vigorous days. Don’t let this 
spirit take possession of you. You can make 
plans and dwell with proper anticipation on 
the vacation days to come, but don’t jump 
over the day’s work just ahead of you and the 
duties yet to be done. Let the term and the 
year end with the same enthusiasm, the same 
vigor that marked its opening—yes, let them 
be even more, as you see the results of all 
you have accomplished during the year. 


a 


It is properly within our province to call 
attention to any book or device or publi- 
cation which will be of direct and practical 


aid to the teacher, or to the many among our 
readers who are preparing to teach. The 
following occurrence is very suggestive. The 
members of a Teachers’ Training Class from 
a certain city school in New York State re- 
cently took an examination for certificates. 
Of the large number examined, only three 
passed the examination in ‘‘Current Topics.”’ 
Of these three, the one with the highest 
standing was a young lady who had been a 
regular reader of WorLpD's Events. She was 
a reader only by accident, as the publication 
happened to be taken in the family where she 
boarded. She appreciated after the examin. 
ation the service it had rendered her. The 
point is this: If Wor .p’s Events is a good 
publication to read by candidates for certifi- 
cates before examination, it must be a valu- 
able one for teachers who wish to make use 
of that sort of material in their schoolroom, 
and who wish generally to keep in touch with 
current events without devoting all their 
spare time to the daily paper. It does not 
take from the truth or the point of this inci- 
dent to say that the publishers of Tue In- 
STRUCTOR are also the publishers of WoRLD’s 
Events. Indeed, that fact gives us full 
knowledge as to its merits and its value to 
the teacher and in the schoolroom. 


ca 


A Century of Education. 


Measured by days’ work, the following 
figures show the progress of education in 
this country during the past century. Meas- 
ured in methods and attainments, there would 
possibly be shown still greaier progress. 

The United States began the nineteenth 
century with an average of 82 days of school- 
ing for each person. They begin the twen- 
tieth century with an average of 998 days of 
schooling for each person. The rate of in- 
crease is shown by the following figures taken 
from the report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education: Beginning with 82 
days in 1800, the rate had increased to 238 
days in 1840; 420 days in 1850; 430 days in 
1860; 672 days in 1870; 792 days in 1880; 
892 days in 1890; 998 days in 1900. The 
estimate includes instruction in the common 
schools and colleges. The above figures are 
put forth by the Southern Educational Board, 
an organization for the purpose of increasing 


educational interest in the South, and they 
add, to point their moral, that the average for 
the eleven Southern States in 1,900 was 433 
days, or about the same as for the whole 


country in 1860. 
we 


How Shall This Man Teach English ? 


With so wide a circulation, the Instructor 
numbers among its readers teachers of all 
grades and in all sorts of conditions. Occa- 
sionally, in correspondence, some of the 
peculiar circumstances under which some are 
doing their labor are incidentally mentioned. 
A sample of this is embodied in a recent let- 
ter from a subscriber, asking for information 
in a certain direction, and we have thought 
that a publication of a portion of his letter 
would be interesting and valuable, withal, to 
many teachers, who, laboring in congenial, 
sympathetic and helpful communities still 
find in some minor points occasion for com- 
plaint and discouragement. Just put your- 
self in this teacher’s place for awhile, and 
see whether you have much to be discour- 
aged at. He says: 

‘‘T am teaching a public school here and have 
been doing so for four years. All the scholars are 
Mexican children who know nothing about the 
English language. There are only five persons 
within a radius of twenty-two miles who can use 
the English language and only twoof these use it 
habitually. So you see I cannot get the scholars 
to talk English. Ihave scholars from seven to 
fifteen years of age, some coming in, some drop- 
ping out, and asa general thing very irregular at- 
tendance. The laws of Texas do not allow teachers 
touse any language but English, except when 
one teaches another language. I have taken ad- 
vantage of thischance and have made pretty good 
use of Spanish, and have some of the scholars who 
understand considerable English. I have eight or 
ten as far in Arithmetic as square root, still 
they cannot take up any other Arithmetic than the 
one I use and work out many sums. The same in 
Geography. I can goto the blackboard and put 
questions to them and will get good answers even 
in English, but the children cannot carry on a 
conversation on even ordinary matters. From the 
time they leave school in the evening till they re- 
turn the next day they do not hear a word of 
English, so they do not use it. I can stand at my 
desk and tell them in English to make an account 
with an imaginary person, carrying on a debit and 
credit account. I have about one hundred articles 
whose names the scholars knew and can write in 
the accounts, spelling them pretty well. They can 
balance the account and all, but I cannot get them 
to use the English language.*’ 


an 











PUPIL CO-OPERATION IN 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. IV. 





By John T. Ray, Prin. John Crerar:School, Chicago 





Results of Six Years’ Trial. 


Pupil co-operation in the government of the 
John Crerar grammar school of Chicago (first to 
eighth grade, 800 pupils) 

‘tical operation under the ‘‘Citizen and Tribune’’ 

plan for over six years. It is no longer regarded 
by the principal, teachers, or pupils as an experi- 
ment, but as a successful and practical method of 
managing a school. The plan has been in opera- 
tion long enough for its methods of procedure to 
have become a fixed habit of both teachers and 
pupils. Over three-fourths of the pupils now in 
the school know of no other plan, having spent all 
of their school life thus far under this plan of gov- 
ernment. It is only by the few new pupils that 
are transferred to us from other schools, that we 
have any longer a means of comparison, through 
the pupils themselves. These few new pupils very 
quickly fall into the ways of the other pupils, ap- 
preciating the many liberties they find that they 
can have ina school governed in this way. In 
their old schools they were watched and bossed by 
the teachers from the time they reached the school 
in the morning until they left at night. Here 
they found they were at once trusted to control 
themselves. It is remarkable how quickly they 
responded tothis trust. Boys who had always been 
watched and guarded and guided by the teacher, 
now found themselves free to do as they pleased— 
if they pleased to do right, and to respect the 
rights of others. If they betrayed this trust, they 
quicky found that there was no sympathy or ap- 
proval expressed by their fellow students; they 
quickly found that liberty could not degenerate 
with license. The power and authority of the 
teacher and principal were still felt in the school 
and if the influence of the school sentiment and 
the personal suggestions of ‘‘Tribunes’’ and ‘‘Cit- 
izens’’ had no restraining effect a ‘‘ government 
still lived’’ in the teachers. 

The new idea that the greatest liberty can be 
had only where there is the greatest amount of 
voluntary self-control, anda continuous respect for 
the right of others, and of the school as a whole, 
comes to them. They have wondered why the 
school has always been such a prison to them. 
They now discover that there can be liberty even 
inaschool. Liberty of the highest kind; liberty 
that respects the rights of every other person— 
teachers or pupils—that associates with them. 
They discover that all these restraints, and this 
constant surveillance have been put. upon them be- 
cause a few individuals must have it to keep them 
within bounds. They learn that if they will assist 
in controlling and regulating these few individ- 
uals. then all can have greater liberty of action. 
The school life outside of the schoolroom, and to 
a limited extent in it, becomes what it should be, 
a social, pleasant thing. 

No person visiting such a school for a few hours 
can realize what a different school atmosphere ex- 
ists from day to day. The teacher who has to do 
with these students from day to day does, how- 
ever, and can see the effect upon the characters 
and conduct of the children. I will try to chron- 
icle here a few of these pronounced changes that 
have been produced. 

First—The play rooms and grounds are no 
longer a place for rough, boisterous, inconsiderate 
conduct among the pupils. Each has learned to 
respect the rights and proper wishes of others, 
considerate thoughtfulness of the welfare of others 
characterizes all their’ games and pastimes.’ The 
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presence of the teacher was, under the old method, 
not always certain of securing this; she could not 
be everywhere at all times. The rights of others 
were imposed upon by the thoughtless or cruel, 
and there was no remedy for it but a complaint to 
the teacher. -Now the teacher has nothing to do 
with it. The pupil officers, the tribunes, are there 
—one of their number. He receives the com- 
plaint, and warns the offender, cr acts without 
any complaint. Older pupils, not tribunes, feel it 
their duty to see that justice is done, 
rights of all respected. Fighting and quarreling 
is not allowed to begin—it will not be tolerated 
at all. 

Second—The most noticeable thing that has 
been accomplished in the upper grades, in addition 
to developing in them a watchful care of the 
smaller children in the recreation hours, is the en- 
tire uprooting of all cheating and dishonesty in 
examinations, recitations, and school work. The 
tribunes, backed by the active co-operation of the 
better class of students, take steps to suppress it 
in the few individual cases that may arise. When 
the tribune in a private way accuses the offender 
of his misdeeds or dishonesty »nd warns him that 
it will not be tolerated, the offender knows that 
while he may deceive the teacher, he cannot de- 
ceive his fellow pupils. | The matter will, by the 
proper officer, be brought to the attention of the 
school authorities. He desists at once. The most 
potent force to bring this about is a knowledge of 
the feelings’ of his fellow pupils toward him be- 
cause of his dishonesty. The ‘‘public opinion’’ 
of his schoolmates is the most powerful influence 
that can be brought to bear upon him. He knows, 
also, if this is not respected that the next step 
will bring it to the knowledge of the teacher. 

Right here it might be pertinent to ask how 
this school sentiment against cheating, trickery, 
and sly disorder is stimulated and made an active 
force in the school. It is done by the ’ teacher 
and principal carefully and dispassionately discuss- 
ing these things and their evil effect, with the 
pupilsofthe room. Examinations and marks, for 
example, are but means of comparison of work be- 
tween pupils. If a.pupil wrongfully deceives the 
teacher as to what he knows by cheating, he not 
only does morally wrong but he wrongs himself, 
and particularly wrongs the pupil who gets a simi- 
lar mark honestly. The pupils owe it to them- 
selves, then, that they shall take steps to see that 
honest work is done by all. Pupils are brought 
to see that he who hides a wrong or dishonest act 
isa party toit. It isasurprising thing to find 
that while an offender seldom fails to respect the 
sentiment of his fellow-pupils and will promptly 
obey any request of the kind coming from them, 
yet he much prefers the rebuke to come in this 
way, than to have it reach the teacher and be 
handled by her. Many cases of dishonesty and 
deception are brought up and disposed of by the 
pupils through their discreet tribunes, whom 
they elected themselves, without the knowledge 
of the offense or its correction ever coming to the 
teacher and principal. Pupils as well as teachers, 
clearly understand that the school authorities have 
no desire either to know of irregularities of con- 
duct or to punish the offender because of them. 
The one thing that the teacher and pupils seek for 
is that it shall not occur again. It is the future 
conduct that all are interested in, not the punish- 
ment of pupils for past misdeeds. They seek the 
prevention of wrong, rather than the punishing for 
past wrong acts. A trivial wrong act is condoned 
in the eyes of all if they are satisfied it will not 
again be repeated. 

Third—The most surprising experience is to 
learn that the lower or primary grades (first to 
fourth), are most quickly to respond in results to 
this firm of government. They have no false 
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pride, they have no preconceived prejudices, 
They take hold of the matter in an earnest ay. 
unprejudiced manner. ‘he tactful teacher can 
mould them to her way of thinking and judging, 
These children are. unsophisticated and tractable, 
It has been truly said by someone that ‘*A child has 
‘no conscience only that which others furnish him 
until he is ten years old.’’ It is an easy task for 
the teacher in these lower grades to furnish this 
‘‘conscience’’ to these younger pupils, in their 
early school years. A social or *‘civic conscience’’ 
should be carefully developed in every child in 
these first years of his participation in community 
life in the school. It is the lack of any fixed con- 
victions on social and civic questions that gives 
us the poor standard of civic morals we have today 
in our great cities. | Many schools institute pupil 
government by beginning at the top and _ working 
down. The writer did this. If it was todo 
again he would begin with the lower grades and 
work up to the older grades. 

Fourth-—The influence and value in the hands 
of adiscreet teacher, of making in some way a 
formal recognition of continued good conduct, and 
influence over others for right, in worthy pupils, 
should not be neglected. Self-control and good 
conduct does not depend upon previous advantages 
or on natural or acquired ability. It is therefore 
within the reach of all—the dull as well as the 
bright pupil. The conferring of ‘‘Citizenship’’ 
by means of a pin asa formal recognition of a 
child’s successful efforts, and a passport to the en- 
joyment of certain liberties about the school, has 
a wonderfully stimulating effect on many pupils. 
It is a step up higher for many a boy. It has 
been found that if a boy can once successfully pass 
the probationary period necessary to obtain it, he 
will at once take a step on a higher moral plane. 
It may be the first distinction he has ever won. 
You may be sure he will strive harder than ever to 
retain it. Again it confers on him many special 
privileges which heretofore he could not receive 
because he had not demonstrated that he could be 
trusted. There will be but two other persons that 
will feel more pleased than the: boy at his mark of 
his successful control; these are his parents. 

Fifth—A noticeable thing is the wise discrimi- 
nation and judgment shown in the pupils of va- 
rious rooms in electing their boy and girl tribunes 
each month. No electioneering is tolerated by 
the pupils. They have learned that a ‘‘good 


fellow’’ may not makea good tribune. They have 
(Continued on page 42) 








TERMS TO AGENTS. 


The following are our terms to agents: (After 
June 1st, rates for Worp’s Events will be advanced 
to 50c, a year, or $1.00 for three years), 

1. One-half of all money collected from others 
for subscriptions to Normal Instructor or World’s 
Events may be retained by the agent. On this basis 
agents will remit as follows: 
For each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor 25c. 

ae oe thr-e-year e oe oe oe 
yearly “ “ 
five-year ? sg 

2. Sixty per cent of all money collected for sub- 
scriptions to Normal Instructor or World’s Events 
will be allowed in books, to be selected: from our cat- 
alogue. Those working to procure books will remit 
the full amount collected, as follows: 

S@c, for each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor 


three-year 
* World’s Events 
oe oe oe 


oe oe 
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orld’s Events 15c. 
oe oe 50c. 


30c. “ “ yearly “ 
$1.00 “« “*“ five-year « 

Order books to the value or 60c. at our cut prices, 
for every dollar remitted. 
_ Ask for full particulars, sample copies of both 
journals, book catalogue, etc., and go to work at once. 

World’s Events at 30c. per year or five years 
for $1.00 can be sold in practically every home. 
{2 Under no circumstances are agents allowed com- 
mission on their own subscription. We do not pay 
people for subscribing, but are glad to do so for se- 
curing subscriptions from others, 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK 
PAPER IV. 








ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 





By Lilian M. Cherry 





CIMABUE—THE HERALD OF THE DAWN. 
(1240-1302.) 


t- Giotto—1276-1336 
Florentine | addeo Gaddi = 1300 to probably 1968 
fice 
Spinello Aretino - 1333-1410 
Fra Angelico—1387-1455 


{3 uccio--1260-1340 (?) 


1250-1400 Tuscan 
Dawn | School 
or 


Gothic 
Period | Sienese | Simone Martini (or Memmi) 1288(?)-1344 


Ambrogio Lorenzetti { working about 
Stave tanteasel {To or 1350 


The first period of the Italian Renaissance, 
known as the Gothic Period, extends from about 
1250 into the beginning of the fifteenth century., 
Fra Angelico’s work, although belonging to the 
fifteenth century, may be said, in point of tech- 
nique, to close the Giottesque period. We may 
distinguish at the start, two leading tendencies or 
schools of art in Central Italy—the Florentine, 
represented by Giotto and his followers, and the 
Sienese, headed by Duccio. The bright landmark 
between the old time and the dawn of the new is 
Cimabue, so long known as the ‘‘Father of Mod- 
ern Painting.’’ Our first study of the Renaissance 
masters will be given chiefly to the artists above 
named, at whose head stands Cimabue, as Herald 
Artist of the Dawn. 

We have already called attention, in our Intro- 
ductory paper, to the early forms of art and the 
causes which led to the Renaissance movement in 
Italy. The thousand years elapsing between the 
triumph of Christianity and including this Gothic 
period of the Renaissance, have aptly been com- 
pared to the first fifteen or sixteen years in the 
life of the individual, years which, whether full 
of sorrows or joys, are chiefly characterized by 
tutelage and unconsciousness of personality. And 
as is the case in the lives of all gifted individuals, 
these years have been followed by a strong awaken- 
ing to the sense of personality. Applying the fig- 
ure to the case of the nation before us, we may 
designate the period of.the full awakening in the 
Art life as the High Renaissance. We find early 
in Italy’s life, a pronounced development of those 
qualities which alone can give power and meaning 
to any work. _ As has been said, it was the deep 
religious enthusiasm of the early Christians which 
kept Italian taste pure and made Italian painting 
what we now marvel at—what in our day would 
be impossible. Jt is a delight, then, to turn from 
a time which seems, in comparison, the feeble old 
age of Art, to the fresh vigor of such a period as 
the Renaissance, and watch the development of its 
eager rich consciousness or personality. 

The schools ot Art to which belong the credit 
of greatest achievement are the Florentine or Tus- 
can, the Venetian, and the Umbrian or Roman 
schools. The Florentine school, which we may 
call the first distinct unfolding of the ‘‘ person- 
ality,’’ we find a decided force throughout the en- 
tire Renaissance, developing into rich fruitage. 
Following Giotto, Fra Angelico and Masaccio in 
the Florentine school, we have such as Botticelli 
and the great masters, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angeloand Andrea del Sarto. The Sienese school, 
another force expanding simultaneuosly with the 
Florentine and marked by spirituality and refine- 
ment, does not fully ripen, but rather gives way 
to other tendencies, finally dying out as a school. 
There comes a grasping after a fuller earth-life 
and the Venetian school, first tending toward the 
devotional, expands into a life of splendor and 
warmth in the sixteenth century. The Bellini,’ 
Giorgione, Titian and Tintoretto are the leading 
artists of the Venetian shcool. The Umbrian or 
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Roman school arises about the time of the Vene- 
tian and we have Perugino: and Pinturicchio, and 
the culminating glory in Raphael. Still other 
schools, the Early Bolognese and the Lombard, re- 
veal certain other traits of the personality. Last 
of all come the Neapolitan, the Eclectic, (of which 
Guido Reni is the leading exponent, ) and the Ital- 
ian-French schools. 

Bernhard Berenson has thus briefly summed up 
the characteristics of the leading schools, whose 
master-artists, we expect to study. ‘‘The consis- 
tent pursuit of the Flotentine painters was form 
and movement, of the Venetians, splendor and 
harmony of color. The Central Italian painters 
(to which class belongs Raphael) were not only 
among the profoundest and grandest, but among 
the most pleasing and winning illustrators of 
Europe.’’ 

It is to Florence our eyes turn first to watch 
the earliest developments of Renaissance life, and 
it is there, perhaps, we shall also linger longest. 
Florence, ‘‘the Modern Athens!’’ city destined to 
stand pre-eminent among all the cities of 
Italy for wide-awake interest and culture—the 
city in which all the various forms of the Renais- 
sance bore richest fruit! Well says Herman 
Grimm, that we have but to utter certain names 
and they act upon us like a charm. We do but 
speak the word Florence and ‘‘the magnificence 
and passion of Italy’s prime sends forth its frag- 
rance toward us like blossom-laden boughs from: 
whose dusky anew we catch whispers of the 
beautiful tongue.’ 

In the year 1240,Cimabue was born in Florence, 
some fifteen years before the birth of the poet 
Dante, whose friend he became. Giovanni Cenni 
(Cenni di Pepe, not Gualtieri, as is usually given) 
was surnamed Cimabue (pronounced Che-ma- 
boo-a) from the name of the noble Florentine 
family by whom he was adpoted and it is by this 
name he is known to history. Long classed as 
the head of the early Florentine school and the 
founder of modern painting, Cimabue might more 
appropriately be considered the last of the archaic 
painters, rather than the first of the moderns. Or, 
his name stands rather in solitude, as neither 
wholly of the old or of the new—a decided land- 
mark in the history of art, a link between the old 
and new eras. Cimabue is the forerunner, the 
herald of the Renaissance. If modern research 
has shorn him of his time-honored title of ‘‘ Father 
of Italian Painting,’’ aad proved to its satisfaction 
that ‘‘Nicolla and Giotto stand as the warders of 
the gates of Italian Art,’’ quite as honorable seems 
to us his undisputed place as the herald, who, run- 
ning from ‘‘the old city to the new’’ gives the 
word which throws wide open the gates of the 
great Renaissance. It isever true of one des- 
tined to be the forerunner of a greater, ‘‘ He must 
increase, but I must decrease.’’ And there is al- 
most a pathetic interest attached to the prophetic 
words of Dante. 

‘«Cimabue thought to lord it over painting’s field. 
And now the cry is Giotto’s and his name eclipsed.’’ 

Yet, after the lapse of ages, we whoare enabled 
to look back over the completed period, see that 
Cimabue’s name could never suffer total eclipse. 
Modern criticism has only assigned him the place 
of astar of lesser magnitude—The ‘‘Father of 
Giotto,’’ not ‘‘Father of all Painting’’. and de- 
clared that ‘‘Cimabue’s strongest claim to the 
gratitude of succeeding ages is that he bequeathed 
such a man as Giotto to his native country and to 
the world.’’ Yes, but for Cimabue, perhaps Giotto 
might have kept sheep all his life in the Tuscan 
Valleys. Cimabue had, at least, grasped a great 
ideal and when, being in a position of power and 
influence, he found the humble shepherd-lad Giotto, 
he at once recognized his talents, took Giotto un- 
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der his protcetion and made it possible for him to 

attain the heights which it is fair to concede 

Cimabue himself beheld, if ever so dimly. The 

remembrance of all ages will not cease to honor the 

name of Cimabue, and the epitaph placed over his 

tomb by his devoted and admiring countrymen, 

we think time will not dispute: 

‘*Cimabue thought himself master of the field of 
painting 

While living he was so—now he holds his place 
among the stars of heaven.’’ 

Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of the Painters,’’ which is the 
most important contribution ever made to the 
history of Italian art, has been, until rather re- 
cent date, the chief source of information on this 
subject. Late research has found means to dis- 
prove many of Vasari’s long-trusted statements. 
But it seems to be chiefly in connection with some 
of the earlier and less important artists that he 
has shown partiality and exaggeration. The papers 
devoted to the most celebrated artists possess the 
finest literary value, accuracy and insight. We 
could wish that Vasari were thoroughly reliable 
about just such artists as Cimabue, concerning 
whom we have fewer sources of information. But 
we can dispense with a few unessential traditions. 
We feel that Vasari realizes the difficulty of any 
one man rendering an absolutely clear judgment, 
and in his general estimate he aims to be im- 
partial. Hear his own words at the close of the 
chapter on Cimabue: ‘‘Giotto certainly did ob- 
scure Cimabue’s fame, asa great light dimishes 
the splendor of a lesser one, so that although 
Cimabue may be considered, perhaps, the first 
cause of the restoration of the art of painting, yet 
Giotto, his disciple, impelled by laudable ambition 
and well aided by heaven and nature, was the man 
who, attaining to superior elevation of thought, 
threw open the gates of the true way to those who 
afterward exalted the art to that perfection and 
greatness which it displays in our age.’’ (Note— 
Vasari was the contemporary and friend of Mich- 
elangelo.) He further adds—what appeals to us 
who live in the time of ‘‘ Modern Criticism’’ with 
a grim humor—‘‘Fortunate, indeed, are they 
who labor, however meritoriously, if they do not 
incur blame instead of praise; nay, if they even 
escape disgrace.’’ 

It is chiefly Vasari’s first statement that paint- 
ing was a lost art, the whole race of artists extinct 
and Cimabue the man who by his single genius 
brought light out of darkness and revived the lost 
art, which has occasioned so much over-estimation 
of Cimabue and, lately,aroused so much criticism. 
For we have proofs of existing schools of painting 
in the Byzantine style and under the Greeks at 
Siena and Pisa there are a number of artists 
known to be working at this time. In Florence 
at the close of the thirteenth century, many mas- 
ters were at work in the various churches. But 
it is true that Cimabue was the only painter who 
attained special reputation and he was undoubtedly 
the greatest man of histime. He, more than any 
of that day, made a visible reaching after the 
truth though it was reserved for Giotto to illus- 
trate both by precept and example, the new 
art theory. We will remember, too, that 
what now appears to us, compared with all the 
rich accumulations of art work which is our herit- 
age, very feeble or formal art and crude coloring, 
was, in Cimabue’s day, a most daring advance up- 
on all received standards. Thus we can readily 
comprehend the rapt admiration which the coun- 
trymen of Cimabue felt for his work, and under- 
stand how to account for what seems to us quite 
like a fairy tale, that joyful procession in the 
Borgo Allegri, when Cimabue’s great Madonna 
was borne in the church of Santa Maria Novella. 


(To be continued in May number.) 
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THE INFINITIVE 
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But few teaches are aware of the fact that the 
subject of the Infinitive is one of the broadest 
and most difficult subjects in grammar. Because 
our text books say so little on the subject, many 
are inclined to think it an unimportant subject, 
and pay little attention to it. The object of this 
article is to present the Infinitive in its most com- 
plete form. I shall endeavor to show all its forms 
and uses. 

GENERAL OUTLINE. 
THE INFINITIVE. 
I. Definitions. 
II. Names of Infinitives. 
1. Definitions and explanations of each. 
2. Formation of each. 
III. Uses. 
1. As a Substantive.—11 constructions. 
2. As an Adjective.—2 constructions. 
3. In combination with an auxiliary. 
4. Simply as a non-finite verb. 
5. Adverbial. 
6. Independent or Absolute. 
IV. The Infinitive may have a subject. 
1. Statement in support of the idea. 
2. Case of subject. 
3. Rule for omission of subject. 
V. Case of a Substantive used as an attribute 
complement of an Infinitive. 
VI. Statement in regard to ‘‘Zo.’’ 
VII. How to determine the construction of the 
Infinitive. 
ParT I. In GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Definitions: 

The Infinitive is that form of the verb which 
is not limited by person and number, and which 
simply implies, assumes or names an act of some 
agent. 

The Infinitive is a verbal noun, expressing in 
noun form the action or condition which the verb 
asserts— Whztney. 

3. The Infinitive J/ode expresses action, being 
or state without affirming it.—Harvey. 

Part II. In GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Names of Infinitives. 

The most common division of the Infinitive is 
the present and perpect. Of a transitive verb we 
may have four Infinitives: the present and perfect 
active, and the present and perfect passive. The 
intransitive verb has but two Infinitives; the 
present and perfect active. 

I. Definitions and explanations of each. 

a. The Present Infinitive denotes: 

1: Simply the act or state. ELx.—To plouhg 

is hard hard. 

2. The act or state as present in regard to 

the word on which the Infinitive depends. 

Ex.—She seems /o study. 

3. The act or state as future in regard to the 

word on which the Infinitive depends. Zx.— 

‘*Man never is, but always Zo de b/est.— Pope. 
6. The Perfect Infinitive represents the 

act or state as completed at the time re- 

ferred to. Ex.—You seem fo have come 

through the rain. 

II. Formation. 

1. The Present Infinitive consists of ‘‘¢o’’ 

combined with the simplest form of the verb, 

or of ‘‘¢o de’* with a simple participle. Zr.— 

To write. To be writing. 

2. The Perfect Infinitive consists of fo have 
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or ¢o have been combined with a simple par- 
ticiple. £x.—To have written. To have been 
written. 


Part III. in GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Uses: 


I. As a substantive. 
1. In the Nominative Case. 
a. Subject of of a finite verb. Ax.—T7Zo 
love is to serve. 
6. Attribute of a finite verb. Ex.—-To 
save is 0 earn. ‘ 
¢. In apposition with asubstantive. Ax.— 
My purpose, ¢o Zractice economy, was not car- 
ried out. 
dad. Independently. Ex.—7To de or not Zo be: 
that is the question. 
e Absolutely. Lx.—To whisper having 
been forbidden, all went well. 
2. In the Objective case. 
a. Direct object of a verb. Zx.—I like ¢o 
study. 
6. Object of a preposition x.—None 
knew him but Zo Jove him. 
c. Subject of another infinitive. 
I think it to be right Zo go. 
d. Predicate objective after another in- 
finitive. Hx.—I think it not Zo dze to sleep. 
e. Objective complement. £%.—-I made 
them wazt. 
jf. Adverbial objective. Lx.—We grieve ¢o 
hear it. 
II. As an Adjective. 
Limiting a noun directly. Zx.—It isa path 
to guide our feet. 
2. With the force of a predicate adjective. 
_ Ex.—The goods are fo be sold. 
III. In combination with an auxiliary. 

_ £x.—I will go. 

Remark. —The auxiliaries were originally prin- 
cipal verbs; and in the early stages of our language 
what we now call principal verbs, were Infinitives: 
but by gradual changes the Subordinate Infinitive 
came to be regarded asa principal verb. I will 
(to) go. (Old form). 

IV. Simply as a non-finite verb. 
£x.—Ladies like gentlemen /o de polite. 

V. Adverbial. 

£x.—He went fo get his money. 

Remark.—Though many of the best authorities 
regard the Infinitive in such a sentence as an ad- 
verb, we hold that it names a motive or a purpose, 
and is therefore a noun; but since it has the force 
of an adverb also we call it an adverbial objective. 

VI. Independently or Absolutely. 
Ex.—But, fo proceed, such is the case. 
£x.—It is like a crab, so fo speak. 

Remark.—In these two examples many authori- 
ties look upon the Infinitives as mere expressions 
or parts of expressions used independently. Other 
authorities speak of the Infinitives as used abso- 
lutely. Swinton, for instance, in the sentence: 
‘‘Marley was dead to begin with,’’ says, ‘‘the In- 
finitive is absolute.’’ Greene advances a similar 
idea. In this instance, however, we regard it as 
the best disposition to follow out Whitney’s defi- 
nition of the Infinitive and call them verbal nouns, 
used independently. 


Ex.— 


ParT IV. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
An Infinitive may have a subjeet: 


1. Statement in support of the idea. 

In the Anglo Saxon, Latin and Greek languages, 
(the three languages from which ours is largely 
the outgrowth) the Infinitive may have a subject. 
Greene says, ‘‘The Infinitive may be used with or 
without a subject.’’ Kerl says, ‘‘An Infinitive 


relates to an expressed or an indefinite subject.’' 
In Reed and Kellogg we find the phrase, ‘‘the In- 


finitive and its assumed subject.’’ Other authori- 
ties use the same expressions. Holbrook tells us, 
“Every Infinitive has a subject either expressed 
or understood. Maetzner and Marsh speak of the 
Infinitive as having a subject. 

2. Case of the subject. 

The subject of an Infinitive is in the objective 
case. 

Remark.—This disposition is in strict accord 
with similar constructions in other languages. 
Marsh, Greene, Holbrook and other good authori- 
ties support this idea. 

It is often a difficult matter to know whether a 
word should be regarded as the subject of an In- 
finitive, or the direct object of a verb of which 
the Infinitive is an objective complement. 

In the sentence, ‘‘He ordered the bridge to be 
lowered,’’ some authorities look upon ‘‘bridge’’ 
as the direct object of ‘‘ordered,’’ completed by 
the Infinitive ‘‘to be lowered.’’ Others hold that 
because we can expand the sentence into the form, 
‘‘He ordered that the bridge should be lowered,’’ 
in which expanded form ‘‘bridge’’ is the subject 
of the finite verb ‘‘should be lowered,’’ ‘‘bridge’’ 
is the subject of the Infinitive ‘‘to be lowered.’’ 

Likewise it is difficult to make a distinction 
between the subject of an Infinitive and an in- 
direct object. In the sentence, ‘‘He told me to 
buy the book,’’ ‘‘me’’ is not the subject of ‘‘to 
buy,’’ but the indirect object after ‘‘told.’’ 

Be on your guard with reference to those verbs 
that take after them the indirect object. The 
truth of the matter must be determined by ex- 
pansion. 

3. Rule for omission of the subject. 

When the subject of a finite verb refers to the 
same person or thing that does the action, or ex- 
periences the state or being indicated by a follow- 
ing Infinitive, no special subject for the Infinitive 
is expressed. In the sentence, ‘‘I want to go,’’ 
‘I’? represents the person that does the wanting 
and who isto do the going. Consequently the 
Infinitive is not regarded as having a subject. 

But in the sentence, ‘‘I want him to go,’’ the 
person doing the wanting and the one to do the 
going are different individuals, and in this sen- 
tence ‘‘him’’ is the subject of the Infinitive ‘‘to 
go.’’. A few authors regard ‘‘I’’ in the former 
sentence as an assumed subject of ‘‘to go,’’ mak- 
ing its subject, therefore, in the nominative case. 
While this is true in thought, it isnot so in form, 
and is not so treated by the best authorities, and 
is not in accord with the disposition of the In- 
finitives in the languages from which ours sprung. 


Part V. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 
Case of a Substantive used as an attribute com- 
plement of an Infinitive. 
A noun or pronoun used as the predicate after a 
copulative Infinitive is put in the objective case 
if the subject of the Infinitive is expressed, or if 


_the word. which the omitted subject would repre- 


sent is in the objective case. Otherwise it is in 
the nominative case. 

1. Ex.—He desires ¢o de a man. 

Ex.—He desires me fo de a man. 

In the former instance ‘‘man’’ is regarded as 
being in the nominative case. In the latter the 
objective case. Such disposition being in accord- 
ance with the above statement. 

The second condition of the above rule occurs 
with verbs which take both a direct and an in- 
direct object. Such as ‘‘tell,’’ ‘‘teach,’’ ‘‘ask,’’ 
etc. 

Ex.—I asked John to be a good boy. 

Though the infinitive ‘‘to be’’ in this sentence 
has no subject, (‘‘John’’ being indirect object of 
*‘asked,’’) ‘‘boy’’ is in the objective case, because 
it refers to the same individual as is designated 
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by the noun, ‘‘John’’ which is in the objective 


case. 
ParT VI. IN GENERAL OUTLINE. 


Statement in regard to ‘‘to:’’ 

The use of ¢o as the sign of the Infinitive has 
led to numerous discussions, and its true office has 
been much questioned. It is often defined as a 
part proper of the Infinitive. Its original use, 
however, was strictly prepositional, but it seems 
to have lost its prepositional force in present 
English. 

Whitney says, ‘‘In the oldest English this 
preposition was only used with the Infinitive when 
it had a real prepositional value: for example, in 
such phrases as, ‘It is good to eat,’ ‘There is 
much to say,’ that is, ‘good unto eating,’ ‘much 
for saying.’ But we add it to the Infinitive now 
in a mechanical way as if it were a mere gram- 
matical device for pointing out that the following 
word is an Infinitive.’’ 

Speaking of Zo as the sign of the Infinitive, 
Greene says, ‘‘The words are so united as to be 
regarded as an inseparable phrase.’’ 

Reed and Kellogg differ somewhat from the 
ideas advanced by the two authorities just quoted. 
They say: ‘‘We cannot see that ¢o is a part of 
the verb, for it in no way affects the meaning as 
does an auxiliary, or as does the ‘‘to’’ in the sen- 
tence, ‘He was spoken to.’ Those who call ita 
part of the verb, confuse the learner by speaking 
of itas the preposition ‘to,’ 
have said is not a preposition), placed before that 
of which it forms a part—-placed before itself.’’ 

While Zo is often used to indicate an Infinitive, 
it is omitted in a great many cases. 


Some of the cases are: 
1. After the verbs used as auxiliaries. 


2. After a few other words either usually or 
optionally. Such as: dare, help, need, begin and 
please, and go in certain uses. For example: 
‘‘He dared not /eave the place,’’ or, ‘‘He did not 
dare ¢o Jeave it.’’ 

3. In certain peculiar or elliptical construc- 
tions. Thus, after ad followed by as /éef. 

Ex.—I had as lief not go. 
£x.—yYou had better go home. 

In comparative phrases. 

Ex.—As well yzeld at once as struggle 
vainly. 

After ‘‘but’’ following a negative. 

£x.—She cannot but grzeve for him. 
Ex.—They did nothing but zd@/e about. 
And a few other common cases. 


4. After the verbs see, hear, feel, let, make, 
need, bid, help, know, find and have. 

£x.—I saw him do it. 
‘Ex.—I must not have you guestion me. 

(After some of the above words it is allowed, 
and there are still other verbs after which it is 
occasionally omitted, especially in antique and 
poetic style.) 

When these words are made passive, ‘‘to’’ is 
regularly used. 

5. When several Infinitives come together in 
the same construction the sign ‘‘to’’ is expressed 
with first but is often omitted with the others. 

Ex.—They tried to cheat, rob, and murder 
me. 

‘‘To’’ should never be used for the Infinitive 
itself. 

Ex.—TI have not written and do not intend Zo. 
Should be: I do not intend ¢o wr?te. 

““To’? should never be separated from the In- 

finitive by a modifying word. 
£x.—To properly parse isto rightly under- 
Stand. Should be, to parse properly is ¢o 
understand rightly, or rightly to understand, 
but not properly zo parse. 


(which, as they. 
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Part VII. in GENERAL OUTLINE. 
How to determine the construction of an Infinitive. 


1. By arranging the elements in natural order. 

2. By applying ellipses. 

3. By dropping that which is expletive in its 
nature, and apparent subjects. 

By comparing similar familiar constructions. 

By changing the Infinitive to the element from 
which it was deduced by abridgement. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE, 

To err is human. 
To obey is to enjoy. 
I saw him fall. 
Flee from the wrath to come. 
To let. 
To do right is to do that which is ordered to 
be done. ; 

7. Delightful task, to rear the tender thought. 

8. He is old enough to work. 

9. He went to see the show 

10. Not to be invited to be there is to be 

slighted. 
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Reading in the Grammar Grades. 


AMA OPTIMUM. 





An experienced teacher used to quote Henry 
Ward Beecher to his reading class: ‘‘I would 


‘rather have my daughter come home from col- 


lege a good reader, than an accomplished player 
on the piano.’’ Perhaps one reason why that 
teacher succeeded in producing many good readers, 
was that he made his pupils realize the importance 
of this branch. When the teacher feels that the 
reading class can get along with the crumbs of 
time, the school feels likewise and puts a corres- 
ponding amount of effort upon the study. 

Another secret of his success was the high ideal 
of good reading which he held continually before 
his class. He was an excellent reader himself, and 
besides, used to describe good reading until he 
had his class striving after that model. 

What then is the ideal toward which we should 
urge our pupils? Some one says: ‘‘One who 
understands what he reads and can make an audi- 
ence understand the same, is a good reader.’’ But 
another qualification needs to be added: ability to 
feel what he reads and to make his audience feel 
it also. It is far easier to get little children to 
show their emotions in reading than it is after 
they -have reached the self-conscious stage. But 
by arousing a feeling that it is the proper way to 
do, that it is the fashion, and by making the con- 
ditions so natural and free that a little ripple of 
laughter accompanies the reading of a funny line, 
even the higher grammar grade children may be 
trained to let the emotion of the selection come out 
in their voices. An excellent drill to accomplish 
this is to have the pupils read two sentences con- 
taining opposite sentiments, changing their voices 
as much as possible. If the class isin the right 
condition, more good will result from having a half 
dozen read the same sentences aloud, perhaps sev- 
eral times, than by having the same half dozen 
read six different paragraphs. And if they are not 
in the right condition, what is the use of pretend- 
ing to hear the recitation? 

If the aim of oral reading is to enable our 
pupils to read intelligibly to an audience, are we 
not having too little reading to people? Ought 
we not have as a more frequent exercise the read- 
ing of a short and easy poem or story by a pupil, 


‘ with this measure for his success—the keeping the 


attention of every one in his audience? Ina 
multi-graded school, the time for recitation is so 
short that the temptation is to have the children 
read whether they have or have not caught the 
meaning; aud time can not be more woefully 
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wasted in the schoolroom than in having a child 
call off words without a glimmering of the wealth 
of thought they convey. ‘An institute instructor 
gave this plan, which is so admirably adapted to 
some classes that it is worth passing on: Have 
the pupils write on the fly-leaf of their readers 
these items: 1. Life of author; 2. Pronunciation 
and meaning of words; 3. Location of places; 4. 
Selection of emphatic words; 5. Translation of 
phrases and sentences into familiar expressions; 6. 
Committing to memory best thoughts; 7. Selec- 
tion of figures of speech; 8. Preparation for oral 
reading. In assigning the lesson, the teacher 
says: ‘‘Study this tomorrow according to 2, 5, 7. 
The class knows that they are to be prepared to 
pronounce and define the words and give the 
thought in their own language. No better oppor- 
tunity can be found of introducing pupils to our 
most common rhetorical figures. Studied in this 
way, the children soon greet them as old friends, 
and this knowledge certainly adds much to their ap- 
preciation of literature. In recitation, all the 
time may be used in finding out whether the 
meaning is comprehended, in discussing the same 
and in drilling on unfamiliar words. Sometimes 
having each member bring a list of the difficult 
words and pronounce them rapidly, will prevent 
the awkward stumbling when reading. The pupil, 
feeling that his work for that recitation is to get 
the meaning and that, unless the does understand 
it and can tell sentences and paragraphs in his 
own words, he has utterly failed in that recita- 
tion, no matter how glibly he may read it on the 
morrow, certainly ought to be impressed with 
the fact that the real essence of reading is the 
thought. 

The teacher assigns the next day’s lesson, thus: 
‘*Tomorrow study this same lesson according to 1, 
4, 8,’’ for some selections adding No. 6, commit 
to memory, or, if required, No. 3, location of 
places. When that recitation period arrives, the 
entire time, after a few questions about the author, 
may be spent upon oral drill, without getting 
side-tracked upon some explanation. When 
needed, questions upon emphasis, slides, etc., may 
be asked and reasons given. Dr. Boone, of Cin- 
cinnati, says: ‘‘A child learns to read, not by 
reading one First Reader a half dozen times, but 
by reading six First Readers once each.’’ This is 
true for lower grades, but in the grammar grade, 
some of our standard selections ought to be studied 
and read over and over, until their thought and 
spirit and style are engrafted upon the child’s 
mind, and he can almost repeat them without ever 
having tried to commit them. 

A very helpful device is to hear—with pencil 
and note-book in hand—each member read, and 
note the favorable and unfavorable criticisms on 
each, especially the faults which each child should 
overcome. Hearing the recitation with these 
notes before her, the teacher can often save time 
by spending it where most needed, and at the end 
of a month, they are a great help in seeing if the 
desired improvements have been made. OUfttimes 
the pupils may well be taken into partnership by 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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By Inez N. McFee 





The successful teacher has many essential 
characteristics, chief among them being the 
‘‘true spirit of the teacher.’’ A spirit that 
seeks not alone pecuniary profit, but burns 
with a desire to be instrumental in training 
the young people in charge to the highest 
attainments of which they are capable, seek- 
ing not worldly rewards, but the highest of 
all rewards from an approving conscience and 
an approving God. ‘Too many teachers enter 
upon their work with no other motive than 
that of personal convenience. Perhaps they 
are students themselves in some higher in- 
stitution of learning, and resort to this as a 
temporary expedient for earning funds to 
complete their education, while their chief 
object is to pursue their own studies and keep 
pace with their classes. In many instances, 
school teaching is only a stepping stone to 
something else, and about all the interest the 
teacher manifests is shown in the zeal with 
which he rushes through the classes on the 
last Friday afternoon of the month so that he 
may be able to dismiss early and call upon 
the School Treasurer before tea-time. 

Often good cooks and ditch diggers are 
spoiled in the efforts to keep the professional 
ranks crowded. In no other profession is it 
so easy for the ignoramus to gain admission. 
The lawyer is not admitted to the bar till he 
has pursued a course of thorough preparation, 
and even then but warily employed. The 
physician has the same weary course to run, 
and often the noon-time of life is passed 
before he can inspire people with confidence 
enough to trust him with their most difficult 
cases. But it is not so with the teacher. 
He gains easy access to the sanctuary of the 
mind and is ailowed to make his mark, 
whether true or false, upon the minds of the 
nation of tomorrow. A late writer correctly 
states the matter in this wise: ‘‘Every young 
stripling who has passed a few years within 
the walls of some country schoolhouse; every 
dissatisfied clerk who has not ability enough 
to manage the trifling concerns of a common 
retail shop; every young farmer or busy 
housewife who obtains in the winter a short 
vacation from the toils of summer,—in short, 
every young person, who is conscious of his 
imbecility in other business, esteems him- 
self fully competent to train the ignorance 
and weakness of infancy into all the virtue 
and power and wisdom of maturer years,— 
to form a creature, the frailest and feeblest 
that Heaven has made, into the intelligent 
and fearless sovereign of the whole animated 
creation, the interpreter and adorer and al- 
most the representative of Divinity!’’ Such 
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teachers have not the true spirit, and if their 
labors are not entirely unprofitable, it only 
goes to prove, as David C., Page says, that 
children are sometimes submitted to im- 
minent danger but are still wnaccountably 
preserved by the hand of Providence. 

‘*O! let not then unskillful hands attempt 

To play the harp whose living tones 

Are left forever in the strings. Better far 

That heaven’s lightnings blast his very soul, 

And sink it back to Chaos’ lowest depths, 

Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send 

A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.”’ 


The successful teacher must be a conscien- 
tious person with a deep moral principle. He 
will then be better able to exercise good gov- 
ernment. Pupils cannot respect a teacher 
who acts from caprice or selfishness. He 
must continually inquire, ‘‘What is right ?’’ 
‘‘What is justice to the pupils and myself? 
He must avoid entertaining a suspicious 
spirit. A good reputation is dear to every 
child. Many a bad boy or girl has been 
made worse by the watchful, suspicious spirit 
of the teacher. To use a common expression, 
they argue that ‘‘if they have the name, they 
might as well have the game,’’ and act 
accordingly. 

The teacher who wishes to succeed does 
not embarrass himself by a long code of 
rules. Years ago it was the custom to write 
out a system of laws, annexing to each the 
proper penalty for its infringement, and post 
it up ina conspicuous place in the school- 
room. In the great majority of instances, 
the law required that the offender be feruled. 
Happily, corporal punishment is rapidly los- 
ing favor. The wise teacher,with his simple 
rule of *‘Do right,’’ accomplishes more than 
did the old time teacher with his code of 
laws. Now the pupil questions, ‘‘Is it right ?’’ 
Then he inquired, ‘‘Is it forbidden ?’’ 
there is a multiplicity of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the schools, children will become 
confused, and in endeavoring to avoid Scylla 
will be very likely to fall into Charybdis. 
Fitch says: ‘‘That teacher succeeds best in 
keeping order who says the least about it.’’ 
There is in children an ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, upon which every 
teacher may rely; and by insisting upon this 
as a standard, he daily brings into exercise 
the conscience of the child. 

The successful teacher does not threaten 
his school. Too often teachers try to frighten 
pupils into doing their duty by threats which 
they do not have any intention of executing. 
The children soon come to realize this, and 
pay as much attention to the teacher’s words 
as they would to a barking dog that has no 
intention to bite. The successful teacher 
can not be coaxed; with him no means No, 
and yes means Yes. If he sees fit to change 
his decision, he carefully explains his reasons 
for so doing to his pupils. He is kind and 
courteous. He never commands, but re- 
quests in a kind pleasant voice. One teacher 


‘lot of meanness. 


Where - 


orders in a gruff voice, ‘Charlie, go out and 
get an afififul of wood.”’ His fellow teacher 
inquires, *‘Charlie, will you please bring an 


armful of wood?’’ Now the second Charlie 
would willingly carry wood for half an hour 
if his teacher requested him to, but the first 
one thinks his teacher isa lazy prig who might 
carry his own wood, and earnestly hopes he 
wont be sent after another load that day, 
Much of the disobedience in school coties 
from the manner in which the teacher takes 
his requests. 

The teaché# who wishes to be successful 
thust be firm in discipline. Many teachers 
imagine that they can ingratiate themselves 
into the good will of their pupils by allowing 
them to have their own way. The following 
is an extract from a boy’s letter which a 
friend lately received: ‘‘Miss M hasn't 
had any control over the larger scholars, say 
those above the fourth reader. If we want 
to, we can do just as we area mind to. We 
have learned a little history, a little reading, 
a little spelling, a little geography, a little 
arithmetic, a little physiology, and a whole 
Some of us have been cut- 
ting up all sorts of jokes on our school ma’am; 
put stuff in her valise, locked her out doors, 
and today we took her old clock and hung it 
on one of them there hooks in the ceiling 
that we had to fasten our curtains to once 
upon atime. Tomorrow nobody knows what 
on earth we will do, it being the last day. 
They all said today that we would come to- 
morrow for a big time. I tell you what we 
haven’t behaved much this winter as we did 
last winter and winter before.’’ Probably 
the young man’s teacher would not feel flat- 
tered could she hear his report of the term’s 
work, yet.it is doubtless a correct version, 
and is very likely her own fault. It is nota 
hard school to govern, and the teacher before 
her had almost perfect control of his pupils. 

The successful teacher is the pupil’s friend. 
He is interested in their welfare and is ever 
ready to talk with and advise them. When 
he goes to new fields, he keeps in touch with 
them by correspondence and endeavors in all 
ways to lead them higher and onward. He 
tries to wake up the minds of his pupils and 
the community. He encourages the parents 
to visit the school and he visits them, con- 
ferring with them in all things regarding the 
welfare of their children. He is to be found 
in the church and Sabbath school} and _ his 
voice is heard in the Young People’s meet- 
ings. He never allows himself to come to 
the end of his resources, but is continually 
adding to and improving his knowledge. He 
attends educational meetings and is a reader 
of professional literature. He is interested 
in the school library and in improving the 
general appearance of the room. His own 
person and his schoolroom are models of neat- 
ness and order. He does not expect pupils 
to do that which he will not do himself. 
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A fellow-teacher advises writing the fol- 
lowing suggestions on a sheet of cardboard 
and keeping it in the desk as a constant re- 
minder of some of the stepping stones to 
success : 

Come to school with a definite plan of work 
fer the day. 

Brighten up everything and everybody. 

Look about your schoolroom and the school 
grounds as though the sight pleased you. 

Never permit a partially prepared lesson to 
pass. 

Bear down hard on the essential points of 
the lesson. . 

Don’t talk too much yourself. 

Take plenty of time for assigning the next 
lesson. 

Follow your program tothe letter. Never 
allow a recitation to-riin over time. (We 
think the last s stion might be profitably 
disregarded oCcasionally. Ofttimes it is bet- 
to strike while the iron is hot.) 

Require neat work on slates and on the 
blackboard. 

Keep your pupils so busily engaged at their 
work that they will have no time for mischief- 
making. 

Be careful to have the right temperature, 
and the room properly ventilated all the time. 

The list of suggestions might be added to 
indefinitely. It is a good plan for the teacher 
to draw up an outline or plan of what a suc- 
cessful teacher should be. Let him then oc- 
casionally refer to his model and see how far 
he is wide of the mark. Some time ago the 
Norma Instructor printed a list of sug- 
gestive questions under the heading of ** Daily 
Self-Examination for the Teacher.’’ We 
should like to copy them here but space for- 
bids. However, we hope our readers took 
the precaution to paste the list where it may 
often be brought to their notice, and that 
they may peruse it until they can fairly mark 
themselves 100 in the art of teaching. In 
closing let us inquire, How many teachers can 
repeat the following lines of Dickinson’s as 
lines from their own experience? 







The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 
Where I shut them from breaking the rule; 
My frown is sufficient correction; 
My love is the law of the school. 


” 
+> 


History in a nutshell. That is what True Stories 
of Great Americans really is. These twelve little 
volumes, averaging 120 pages each, give the reader a 
clear insight into the lives of twelve of our greatest 
Americans, their associates and the times in which 
they lived They give agreat deal in little space, 
yetare so interéstingly written that the reading of 
them is sure to develop a taste for historical reading 
and study. Wesend.them on approval, and pay- 
ment, if kept, may bemadeeither-in.cashi or by se- 
curing subscriptions t6 Wirt publications’ See de- 
scriptive advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Social Side of School Life. 





D. MYRON GREENE. 


- What is the teacher doing for society ? let 
us pause and ask in the midst of this busy 
routine of school life of today. Nor shall 
we answer the question without the most 
careful deliberation. The social life of a 
community is always the most serious. As 
it is with the community, so, likewise, it is 
with the public school. 

The public school forms a social institution 
for the child, whether it be centered in the 
primeval district schoolhouse or the more 
pretentious city edifice. It is the centre of 
a miniature community, whether it be in the 
country or the city, wherein the best hours 
of life’s childhood are passed. Address the 
pupil in the name of the school and he be- 
comes patriotic. Make the school work in- 
teresting, and he becomes interested; he will 
tell others about it. Become interested in 
his games and he becomes still more inter- 
ested. Take a step farther and guide and 
direct him in his pastimes, and he becomes a 
better scholar, and can be more easily man- 
aged. Study his nature upon the play- 
ground, as much as in the class. In this 


way many of the evils of school life, which, 


in sO many instances today are tending 
toward rowdyism and hoodlumism, may be 
eliminated. The fighting boy may become 
the defender of the school. 

The opinion is very often current among 
teachers that anything savoring on social 
lines in the schoolroom is not favorably looked 
upon by parents, but rather should be left 
until after school hours or for the home. 
Then it is that the teacher so often sinks into 
those deep cut ruts from which she seldom if 
ever emerges. School teaching becomes 
simply the working of a machine and all the 
children are manufactured into products in 
accord to some fixed pattern. Then would 
it not be well for the teacher to pause in the 
midst of the daily grind, and ask herself what 
she is doing for the social life of her school? 
When we reflect that so many children come 
from homes where there is no social life, it 
is the more necessary. ; 

We all know what the social conducted by 
the Christian Endeavor and Epworth League 
has done for the church. We believe that a 
well-conducted social held occasionally can 
de as much for the school, no matter how 
small that school may be. At that time let 
the children play games, let them read inter- 
esting selections, and above all, let them 
laugh heartily. If you so desire, conduct it 
along the line of the church social. Do not 
fear its influence. It will be for the better 
rather than for the worse. Furthermore, it 
will be surprising with what readiness and 
mimicry the child will follow in the footsteps 
of elders. - 
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A very great deal, however, will depend 
upon the temperament and sway of the 
teacher. No tyrant, noczar rule, but rather 
a firm republican sway will be needed if the 
social system in the school is to promote the 
higher aims in developing the scholar and 
the citizen. The teacher, we believe, will 
not make a mistake if she occasionally asks 
for the opinion of her scholars, and how often 
will she be surprised when she finds that they 
know what she had never given them credit 
of knowing. Along many lines of acuteness, 
they seem to know more than their parents. 
Nor is there any one thing of greater im- 
portance today than a perfect control of 
teacher over pupil, and of unfaltering respect 
and reverence of pupil toward teacher upon 
the street as well as in the schoolroom. 

If the society of the rising generation de- 
generates, then, in no small degree, must the 
teacher hold herself responsible. Is she try- 
ing to send forth walking encyclopedias and 
machines, or rather a body of young Amer- 
icans, capable of walking in society and as- 
suming all of the burdens and responsibilities 
of the community? 
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Teachers Should Not Be Penniless. 





S. W. WHITAKER. 

Teacher—When George Washington was 
your age he was a surveyor, 

Pupil—When he was your age, was he not 
leading the armies of America? 

Added to the interminable catalog of 
“‘Teachers’ Qualifications’’ should be wealth. 
Pupils, as well as others, see that the popular 
goal of the twentieth century ismoney. Com- 
paring their teacher with some wealthy old ig- 
noramus, the one stands for education, the 
other for ignorance. There isnot much about 
education that they admire; but riches have 
their allurements, and all men are striving 
for wealth. (They believe that even their 
teacher would resign his place for $5 better 
salary). In the face of this evidence, no 
wonder that the decision is sometimes for 
wealth and ignorance in preference to poverty 
and education. 

Let us consider whether in spending our 
last dollar on excursions, summer schools, be- 
nevolences, etc. we are not indirectly defeat- 
ing our ownends. School teachers, ‘‘poor as 
church mice,’’ are influencing hundreds of 
boys from acquiring education. And there 
is no excuse for us to live year after year from 
hand to mouth. We may not, and need not, 
become very wealthy; but the mature teacher 
who can not lay by a few hundred a year 
should quit the profession. He has only to 
learn to put his long vacations to some better 
use than spending what little may have been 
saved, and to live within his income. This 
may be unprofessional, but it is common 
sense. And for the sake of introducing more 
common sense into our schools, we can afford 
to spare a little ‘‘profession.”’ 


| 
/ 
| 











GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN. 





[NoTE:—The spellings recommended by the American 
Philological Association, the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, and the Philological Society of England, and recog- 
nized by the Standard Dictionary, ar uzed in this department. ] 








Just at this time, when conquest seems to 
be one of the uppermost thoughts and am- 
bitions in the minds of nations, and when 
unfortunately it appears to be taking sum 
hold of the American peple, it becums the 
plain duty of every man and woman who is 
engaged inthe teaching of American History 
to place a great deal of emphasis upon the 
fact that our present < “vanced position among 
the nations is due very largely to the absence 
of the thought of war and to the concentra- 
tion of our efforts along the lines of peace. 
At the founding of the nation, it was de- 
termined that war and war’s alarms should 
not be familiar sounds in the ears of the 
peple; the standing army was made so small 
that it was with difficulty it could preserv 
peace along the borders. In the years since, 
it has been maintaind at such a size that 
it could do the actual work required of it, 
but not a regiment more than was really 
necessary was ever a part of the permanent 
establishment. A large standing army has 
always been and still is in direct opposition 
to one of the strongest and most important 
principles upon which our country rests. It 
has been maintaind by our peple, invariably, 
that it is a menace to the very form of gov- 
ernment which we declare is the freest and 
the best adapted to our ideas of the rights of 
the individual in the world. The nations 
of Europe were at liberty to liv in constant 
strife and in a perpetual political uncertainty, 
if they wisht to do so, but it was early de- 
termined that on this side of the great water, 
the ruling thought should be that of com- 
merce and agriculture and all the arts of 
peace. Consistently bearing this in mind 
and avoiding all thought of war, except when 
a necessity seemd to compel otherwise, the 
nation has risen higher and higher in civil- 
ization, and has gone onward and forward in 
the march of progress, until, today, instead 
of the weakling of a century and a quarter 
ago, it is the strongest power of the world. 

Teach peace! Teach peace! And again I 
say, Teach peace! It is your solemn duty as 
an American patriot, to destroy utterly, or 
as nearly so as you can, the growing law of 
conquest and the thought of war, and teach 
in their stead a strong luv of peace and free- 
dom from the clash of arms. 





There is not sufficient time giv’n in the 
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lower schools, to the study of the great state 
papers. This country is rich in such pos- 
sessions, and it is the right of every citizen 
to know what those papers contain and what 
is the meaning of each, and not only is it his 
right, but is his duty, as ‘well, and more than 
that, it is to the interest of the country at 
large, as well as to that of the individual, 
that he should know it. Men will better ap- 
preciate the government under which they 
liv after they understand the trials that made 
these papers necessary or advisable, and after 
they see the wall of defence which they really 
ar. But how is this information to be giv’n 
to the masses? Can the universities and col- 
leges of the land accomplish the task? 
Hardly, for they reach but a very small per- 
centage of the whole number of peple. The 
work must be done in the lower schools, for 
the vast majority of pupils go from there 
directly to business. The matter must, of 
course, be put into simpl form by the teacher, 
so that the pupil can understand it fully. 
You must guard against teaching too much 
or going too deep; just teach enough, and 
that in just the right way, to show him what 
the paper means to him, as an individual, 
and to the country of which he is a part. 

In the term, “‘great state papers,’’ I would 
include, The Declaration of Independence, 
The Articles of Confederation, The Consti- 
tution, Washington’s Farewell Address, The 
Monroe Doctrine, The Emancipation Procla- 
mation, and The Venezuelan Message. 

It should not be necessary to more than 
refer to them; certainly, it should never be 
necessary to sketch their contents, but in my 
talks with teachers, I hav been struck by 
their lack of knowledge concerning them. 
It is true, in most cases, that they hav an 
idea, in a general way, that the Declaration 
of Independence meant a separation from 
England, that the Articles of Confederation 
wer a set of rules to govern the conduct of 
the colonies in their fight with the mother- 
country, and so on thru all the papers, but 
this idea seems, frequently, very dim and 
hazy. In any event, it is not sufficient for a 
teacher to know this much; he should know 
a very great deal more about these matters. 
He should study the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, sentence by sentence, thought by 
thought, word by word. There ar passages 
which ar worthy of being fastend for all 
time upon the memory, such as, for exampl, 
‘tall men ar created equal;’’ among the ‘‘un- 
alienabl rights’’ of man, ar ‘‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness;’’ governments de- 
rive ‘‘their just powers from the consent of 
the governd.’’ The importance of teaching 
the equality of man; the fact that human 
kind made in the image of God, hav rights 
that even governments cannot deny, and 
that government itself gets its power from 
the people, cannot be overestimated; you 


cannot dwell too long nor too forcibly upon 


these principles. And in all of the history 
of this nation, there never was greater need 
of emphasis on this matter than there is to- 


day. Impress it deeply and indeed indelibly 
upon the minds of the citizens whose mould- 
ing and training ar placed within your hands, 

Then, the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution, each a set of rules, the first 
designd to govern the temporary Union; the 
other, the permanent one. It appears that 
a very few teachers, proportionately, ar 
acquainted with the Articles of Confederation 
or hav any real appreciation of their actual 
necessity. As for the Constitution, it seems 
to be no extravagance of language to say that 
the lack of knowledge is really appaling, 
Beyond the mere fact that the Constitution 
is our rule of action, the mass of teachers, I 
think I may say, ar unfamiliar with it. 
Whether a bill before Congress or a proposed 
act of the Administration is in accord with 
it or is opposed to it, few indeed ar in a posi- 
tion to say, and indeed it seems that but few 
ar even able to express an intelligent opinion. 
As in the case of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, there ar many sentences that ought 
to be stored in the memory. 

Washington’s Farewell Addresss is another 
paper too lit’] understood. Too often it is 
considered as merely the farewell of a man to 
his army and his country, after he had spent 
years in the public service, and when he is 
about to lay down the activities of life and 
retire to his farm, there to spend the last 
days on earth in peace and quietness. It is 
this, but it is more; it is the political advice 
of a President upon questions of the gravest 
import, and advice such as even the people 
of the twentieth century may not safely 
neglect or refuse. One of its rnost important 
sentences, and at the same time, one of the 
most important sentences ever uttered by 
anyone in all of our national life, is that one 
which contains the advice to ‘‘avoid all en- 
tangling alliances.’’ Fearful consequences 
could easily result from a neglect of that 
caution, and indeed it is quite within the 
possibl that the total destruction of the 
nation might be the penalty that would hav 
to be paid. Such has been the case before, 
in the history of the world, and there is no 
good reason to think it impossibl in these 
days. 


Then the Monroe Doctrine. For many 


‘years the nations of the world refused to 


recognize it, but in these latter days, since 
the Venezuelan Message, all nations hav 
admitted its place in international law, either 
actually or practically, and today it stands 
without question or contradiction. It is, 


World’s Events has been pronounced **The best 
condensation of the World’s news yet produced.” 
As an aid to those who wish to “keep up with the 
times” it is invaluable, no matter what other journals 
may be accessible. On June rst the subscription 
price will be increased to 50c a year. Until then 
the rates will be 3oc a year or five years for $1.00, 
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however, two-sided—it asserts what the Old 
World nations, must not do and what the 
United States will not do. It is, of course, 
but reasonabl for us to abide by that part 
which refers to ourselves if we expect and re- 
quire others to abide by what we hav laid 
down for their guidance. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, one of 
the most important papers, followd. The 
President askt the help of God to turn 
back the Confederate army, and promised 
that he would free the slaves if his prayer 
wer granted. The prayer was granted and 
the field of Antietam turned the enemy back, 
and true to his promise, Lincoln issued a 
warning to the South, which was entirely 
ignored, and on the first day of the following 
January (1863), he sent forth that proclama- 
tion which, in time, was the means of break- 
ing the chains of the slaves and setting them 
free. 

The last of the group of great state papers 
was the Venezuelan Message. In the bound- 
ary dispute between Great Britian and Ven- 
ezuela, the Monroe Doctrine was threatened, 
and the President sent the correspondence to 
the Congress, accompanied by a message 
couched in words so courageous and vigorous 
that the whole civilized world stood aghast. 
Congress and the peple fully approved the 
President’s action, and the United States 
was a unit in the matter. The affair was 
set’led according to the findings of the Com- 
mission and the United States took a long 
stride forward among the nations. The 
Monroe Doctrine has not since been seriously 
questioned. 

Another paper I think ought to be included 
in this group, tho it never actually became 
a state paper owing to the fact that it was 
kild in the Senate by political jealousy. I 
refer to Mr. Cleveland’s Arbitration Treaty 
with Great Britian, by which he sought to 
make it practically impossibl for the two 
great English-speaking nations to ever be 
anything ‘‘but friendly rivals in the onward 
march of civilization and progress.’’ I 
would advize both teachers and pupils to read 
it carefully, even tho it never became effec- 
tiv. It nevertheless may be rankt as one of 
the greatest papers that ever sprang from 
the brain of man. Had it becum law, its 
effects would hav been practically limitless, 
tho as it is, the good result is not wholly lost, 
for considerabl legislation affecting the two 
countries has been influenced by it. By its 
action, the Senate withheld from not only 
the peple of the United States, but indirectly 
those of the civilized world, a benefit scarcely 
to be exaggerated. 
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We are sometimes told that the public 
schools are educating children above their 
Station; it is well to remember that the sta- 
tion of the child’s birth is not always the 
Station of the man’s destiny.—Z xchange 
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Wild Grapes. 





F, H. LANCASTER. 
‘And I looked for it to bring forth grapes, 


and it brought forth wild grapes.”’ 


I suppose we have all of us had to face this 
bitter reflection; and it has seemed to us 
causelessly. Conscious, in the strength of 
our self-justification, that we have done by 
our vineyard all that the law appointed to be 
done; have hedged it about carefully to 
shut out the destructive little foxes and fixed 
strong stakes for training the vines, why 
then should our grapes be bitter and bad? 

Now if we could just once get it into our 
heads that we create the cause of our calami- 
ties; that ‘‘We make each day the other 
days that come,’’ we would stop asking 
this senseless question. The answer would 
be self-evident and we could not help know- 
ing that the reason why our vines brought 


~forth wild grapes was because we planted 


wild vines. 
I do not know whether we teachers will 


ever be strong enough to tell our own hearts 
the truth about our impulses and inspira- 
tions, but if we are it.will save us a wonder- 
ful amount of worrying. Instead of tortur- 
ing our minds to find out why Johnny does 
not turn over a new leaf, we will turn over 
a new leaf ourselves and handle Johnny 
differently. 

*‘Be sure you are right and then go ahead’’ 
is a trusty admonition, but in order to be 
sure that we are right we must test the work- 
ing value of our theory. And if it fails of 
the desired result, let us not blame every- 
thing under heaven rather than our theory. 
To stick toa method that won’t work is to 
go on cultivating a vineyard that produces 
grapes unfit for vintage. In other words, it 
is pure obstinancy and a show of imbecility. 
No doubt it wasa beautiful theory, and it 
should have worked, we hedged and staked it 
so carefully. But alas, it takes more than 
stakes and hedges to make a fruitful vine- 
yard. Why did it fail? 

We know that there was something wrong 
with the vines. ‘Too much ambition and not 
enough sympathy with child-nature, most 
probably. Be the cause what it may, it has 
failed; and to us has come the disheartening 
task of tearing up the old vines and replacing 
them with new. It takesa strong heart to go 
about the task cheerfully. Although the old 
vines are profitless they look thrifty and 
strong. We alone have tasted their ber- 
ries. In the eyes of others, our vineyard is 
very fair. It is not so easy then as one 
might imagine to resist the temptation to 
let it go on growing; to find excuses for its 
worthlessness. ‘‘And after all; we do not 
know certainly that new vines would bear 
better grapes.’’ 

No, we do not. But we do know that 
these are bad. And it is part of the fulfill- 
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ment of our trust to strive steadily to gain 
good results. 

Better no method than to be so method- 
mad as to cling to one that has proved useless. 
Let us remember that it is distinctly our 
duty to get good results and no amount of 
excusing will justify us in the failure to get 
them. If we hire a gardener to raise cab- 
bages we do not care whether he does it with 


_a hoe or a spade, but if at harvest he turns 


over to us thistles instead of cabbages we dis- 
charge him with severe remarks upon his 
intelligence and industry, even upon his 
honesty. 

We might as well look the matter in the 
face. To become blue and despondent be- 
cause our pupils do not learn, may be very 
creditable, but it is not what we are paid to 
do. We are engaged to teach children, not 
to despair over them, and it would be well 
for us to keep that fact in mind—‘‘To saw 


wood and say nothing.’’ 
a 


Teachers Should be Better Paid. 

The average life of the country teacher is 
not over three years. Why is this? Why 
does he not continue in the business as long 
as he lives and is able to work? The reason 
is evident. The remuneration is not suf- 
ficient. This state of things should not exist 
in ourschools. Well qualified teachers should 
receive, at least, as much as first-class me- 
chanics. Teaching has to be learned like any 
other kind of business, and it is a reckless waste 
all round to have teachers leave the work just 
when they have learned to do it with some 
facility.—/ohn McBurney, in Ohio Teacher. 





A China Head 





Comes From Tea Drinking. 

A lady writes from Shanghai, China, ‘‘In 

the summer of ’98, Husband and I were trav- 
eling through Southern Europe and I was 
finally laid up in Rome with a slow fever. 
An American lady gave me some Postum 
Food Coffee which I began using at once. It 
was my sole breakfast and supper. In a 
short time the change in my physical condi- 
tion was wonderful to see. I will never 
travel again without Postum. 
' When we arrived in Shanghai we were in 
an English community and found ourselves 
in the midst of the four o’clock tea custom. 
Before long we began to have sleepless nights 
and nervous days as a result of our endeavors 
to be amiable and conform to custom. 

As soon as it could arrive from San Fran- 
cisco we had a large supply of Postum Food 
Coffee and began its use at the four o’clock 
tea table. I cannot tell how popular the 
coffee table became for afternoon callers. In 
fact a number of the business men, as well as 
missionaries, use Postum now wholly in place 
of tea, and the value of the change from 
coffee and tea cannot be estimated.’’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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LESSON II. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 

Across the great ocean where English boys and 
girls live—what country is it? Lived a small and 
very poor boy, Richard Whittington. Do you 
know a short way of saying Richard? 
we call our hero, then? 

Dick had neither father nor mother, and the 
kind people who tried to care for him were very 
poor. Who knows the greatest city of England? 

Dick heard wonderful stories of London, evety- 
body talked of, and went to see it, just as people 
do in this country, New York. They said London 
streets were paved with gold, that everbody was 
happy; that no one went hungry there. What do 
you think Dick wanted to do? How could he get 
there? (Yes, he had to walk.) 

How do you think he felt when he reached Lon- 
don? 

Did he find the golden streets? ’Twas growing 
dark. Dick was so tired. He sat down in a quiet 
corner, and cried himself to sleep. When he 
awoke next morning he was very hungry, so he 
asked people for pennies to get bread. ‘*Go to 
work, you idle fellow,’’ said they. ‘‘I wish I 
could,’’ said Dick. 

After wandering about, he sat down to rest on a 
fine stoop; the master of the house coming home 
to dinner, said: ‘‘I fear you’re a lazy boy. Why 
don't you go to work?’’ ‘‘I would if I could get 
it,’’ replied Dick. The good man took him in’ 
to the kitchen for dinner and found him some 
light work to do. 

Dick slept in the garret where every night the 
mice and rats came out of the holes, annoying him 
so he could not sleep, so he determined to buy a— 
what? What did he want acat for? The very 
next morning, he met a little girl carrying a cat 
in her arms. ‘‘I’ll give you a penny for her.’’ 
‘‘All right, you may have her,’’ said the girl. 
‘*She’s a good mouser, too.’’ Dick took his pet 
to the garret, where every day he carried a part of 
his dinner to her. What did kitty do for Dick in 
return? 

One day a ship that belonged to the gentleman 
where Dick lived started on a long voyage with 
goods to be sold in a far country. Wishing to 
give his servants a chance for good fortune, the 
gentleman allowed each one to send something for 
trade. : 

What think you poor Dick sent? 

(Yes, Puss, because he'd nothing else in the 
world. Show children the well-known picture of 
Puss being put aboard ship). 

After Puss left, Dick being very lonely deter- 
mined to walk back home. On the way, he sat 
down to rest on a large stone(which to this very day 
is known as ‘‘Whittington’s Stone.’’ He _ heard 
the church bells ring and they seemed. to say to 
him, ‘‘Turn again, Whittington.’’ 

What did they tell him to do? 
advise him to go? 

‘*Thrice Lord-Mayor of London.”’ 
What does ‘‘thrice,’’ mean? What did the bells 
say about thrice? What was Dick to be thrice? 
Mayor of what please? Listen to the bells again— 

‘*Turn again, Wittington. ~~ 

‘‘Thrice Lord Mayor of London!” «) 

‘*Well, well,’’ said he, ‘*)’ lbpat upswith ambst 
anything to be mayor of Londen, ;when 1-m,ayman 
and ride in fine carriages. So, what. fig t he AY» 

Where was Puss all this time? 


Where did‘ they 


What shall 
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At last the good ship came to a country where 
no white people lived, only. black ones who rushed 
down to the ship to buy pretty things from 
England. 

The captain was invited to take dinner with the 
king and queen; when the meat was brought on 
the table, he was shocked to see many mice and 
rats scamper out to devour it. The king said he 
would give half of all his money to be rid of these 
pests. Then it was, the captain bethought of— 
what? (Yes, Puss.) He brought her to the 
place, and in a few days—what had happened? 
When the captain sailed home, he gave Dick the 
box of gold from the king. How did Dick feel 
then? Dick became a rich man—was thrice— 
three times mayor of London. 

Let us say the little story together— 

‘“*Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord-Mayor of London.’’ 

Tomorrow you may use this quotation as a writ- 
ing lesson. 

LESSON III. 


THE BROOK. 
‘‘T chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles 
I bubble into eddying bays 
I babble on the pebbles.’’ 

Who can guess what it is? What is it that goes 
over ‘‘stony ways?’’ Have you ever seen anything 
that bubbled soit made little round places? Have 
you ever heard anything that ‘‘babbled on the 
pebbles’’ or little stones? 

‘*I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

What is it that flows on to join the big river? 
(Yes, a brook.) Who has seen a little brook? 
Let us all close our eyes and see one. What does 
it do? (Listen. )— 

‘*I chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays 
I babble or the pebbles.’’ 

Did you ever know before that a brook sang? 
Have you heard one talk as it went over the 
stones? 

‘‘T chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on, forever.’’ 

Did you ever notice anything sailing along on 
the breast of the little brook? (Yes, leaf, a flower, 
grass, little boats.) Give me another name for 
flower. (Blossom). 

‘‘T wind about, and in and out 
With here a blossom sailing; 

How does the brook flow along, in.a straight 
line? (No, it.curves in and out.) Where does 
the brook come from? Should you go back to 
the brook, when you have grown to be an old man 
like grandfather, would it probably be there? 
Why? 

‘‘T wind about, and in and out 
With here a blossom sailing; 
And out again, I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go 
But I go on forever.’’ 


Here is a story a little brook once told a small 
girl friend. of mine as she sat on its bank listening 
to him sing, sometimes in sharps, sometimes in 
trebles, as he hopped over the stones: ‘‘A long 
time ago,I° was way up’ in the clouds with my 

brothers and sisters; ene day we were called away, 
so we sailed over the sky very fast and fell on the 
jtop of a high mountain, People said our name 
was Raindrops. We went down the side of the 
“mountain, and were soon at the bottom where we 


found cool and shady woods.’ The birds sarig 
‘Good morning’ from the tree tops: the dainty 
violets nodded *How do you do;’ sometimes a 
squirrel would peep ‘Good day’ and then whisk 
away. On we came through a beautiful green 
meadow. Buttercups and daisies grew right be- 
side us, a friendly apple tree dropped some of its 
blossoms—(What color are they?) and they sailed 
~on with us. People said,*Look at that dear little 
brook! How cool it is!’ Soon we came to your 
field, little girl, but we cannot stay long, and on 
we must go.’’ Where must the brook go, chil- 
dren? I told my story to a great man, Mr. 
Tennyson who wrote about— 


**I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing; 

And out again, I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men.may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.’’ 


(This little verse may be memorized by the 
children, if the teacher wishes.) A pleasing com- 
plement to this cycle of thought would be to teach 
the song wherein these words have been set to 
music so charmingly in ‘*Carl Runcke’s Col- 
lection.’’ 


LESSON IV. 


WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE S4Y? 

Where do baby birds come from? Do they fly 
as soon as they come out of the eggs? Why not? 
Who takes care of them? How do they get their 
food? Does your baby at home like to be carriéd 
all the time? What does he do as soon as he finds 
he can walk? Do you think the baby birds would 
like to have their food’ brought‘to them all the 
time? (I think often they would like to fly before 
mamma bird thinks they can.) Did you ever think 
you were big enough and strong enough to do 
something, and mother knew you were not? What 
is mother apt to say to you then? When baby 
bird tells his mamma he wants to fly, what do you 
think mamma bird says? 

A good man, Mr. Tennyson, who lived way over 
in England, made many pretty stories for us—he 
knew the birds and told us just what the birdie 
said, and what mamma bird said also— 


‘What does little birdie say? 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer 
Till the little wings are stronger 
So she rests a little longer 
Then she flies away.’’ 


Teach the verses as memory gems—the children 
will recite them charmingly. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Until June rst any subscriber to NorMAL INsTRUCTOR 
can get WorLp’s EVENTS 
Five Years for 60 cents. 

After June 1st the subscription rate will be 50c. a 
year. Avery large number of InsTRucToR readers 
are already subscribers to WorLD’s Events, yet there 
are many whoare not. Have You Subscribed? If 
not, donot fail to take advantage of special rate given 
InsTRUCTOR readers—five years for 60c. If not fa- 
miliar with WorLp’s Events send for sample copy. 
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Ainslee’s Magazine\ Your Choice of these magazines one year 
American Boy with Normal Instructor three years $1.35 
Leslie’s lonthly with World’s Events five years $1.35 . 
Home [lagazine 


Modern Culture 
Seiccess Any Two for one year 


Weman’s Home | With Normal Instructor three years $1.85 
ion with World’s Events five years $1.85 
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A RAINY DAY 


By Ida Scofield Fargo ae 2 
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‘‘The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary.’’ 


Helen was out of humor. She had waked 
up this morning with an impatient sigh, 
pushed aside the curtains, peered out into 
the lowering day and, unconsciously perhaps, 
imbibed a full share of out-door gloom. Con- 
everything went wrong: her 
breakfast failed to please; her hair persisted 
in tangling; and when, at last, her mislaid 
grammar required a half hour’s search, the 
climax was reached, so that it was a very 
cross little girl indeed, who flounced into the 
hall and shut the door with a bang that set 
the adjacent walls quivering. 

‘‘Oh, dear! I wish everything wasn’t so 
horrid!’’ With an angry frown she buttoned 
her gossamer cape more closely while stand- 
ing fora moment on the damp steps; then 
tucking the strapload of books under her 
cape, she started down the slippery street on 
the half mile walk to school. 2 

‘‘Ugh! What wretched weather! Ido wish 
I could live where it snows, as Miss Smith 
told us it did in Dakota, instead of out here 
in Oregon where it does’ nothing but rain, 
rain, rain,’’ she discontentedly grumbled. 

True, achilly, drizzling mist which slid 
into every chink and brushed through opened 
doors, making the inmates shiver and feel 
thankful that there was plenty of wood in the 
shed, was settling oppressively down. From 
the tall, grim courthouse to the pebbles by 
the wayside, Dorville was wrapped in wet, 
smothering folds. Days ago the sun had re- 
fused to shine; the adjacent hills loomed out 
of the steely belt like an indistinct back- 
ground with no beginning and no end; the 
streets were wide furrows of mire bounded 
by rushing yellow gutters; here and there 
teams slouched slowly along, guided by grim 
drivers, who, like one of the famous char- 
acters of good Mother Goose, were clothed, 
not all in leather, but all in oilcloth. 

Somewhat aloof from the dreary highway, 
as if disdaining the companionship, stretched 
a row of dingy dwellings struggling bravely 
to hold their own against the winter’s bom- 
bardment. The unwilling smoke barely 
crept from the chimneys only to slide in 
shame down the dark roofs to earth-level. 
Here and there the walls showed discolored 
blotches where the lichened links of neigh- 
borly oaks had scraped away the paint. Only 
the patches of gaping moss found on many a 
roof, refused to yield to the general depres- 


sion but eagerly licked up the moisture, and 


grew greener and greener, and spread farther 
and farther, as they wedged aside the shingles 
and ate holes in the wood. 
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All this Helen felt rather than saw, and 
can you, teacher and friend, blame her if she 
grew more fretful and unwilling tears came 
to her eyes? Have you never felt the subtle 


_ influence of such a day, like some malignant 


miasma, pervade your whole being, and have 
you not felt your spirits sink below zero, and 
striven in vain, perhaps, with a usually tract- 
able temper, and meanwhile, has not your 
reason stood calmly by and provokingly told 
you that there was no cause, no none, for 
such a mood? If this be so, then deal gently 
with the little Helens under your manage- 
ment. 

Our Helen, however, lithe of body and 
quick of step,—for, as a true daughter of 
Oregon, she had been trained to vigorous 
walking and had tramped many a long Sat- 
urday afternoon with Miss Smith and her 
short-skirted, rubber-booted botany class,— 
soon left behind her the shabby street with 
its wearysome monotony and climbed a nar- 
row trail threading across the shoulder of a 
low hill, and through a wild grove of oaks 
and dark-hued firs. Here the mist changed 
into multitudes of crystal drops which, fall- 
ing in big flat splashes, channeled rivers 
through the starchless leaves below. Every 
fir spine and seared grass hung its head under 
the weight of the leaden water-elf. No 
rustling sound was astir; limp nature lay 
bound in a great wet net. A wee, brown 
wren, however, chirped briskly as he hopped 
from limb to limb. Helen’s quick eye went 


.in search of the sound. Ah! there he stood 


on a ragged branch, his black eyes looking 
suspiciously into Helen’s own—but for a 
moment only. The path was treacherous 
with late rains, a sudden slip, a quick grasp 
at a nearby fir, which promptly returned the 
challenge with a formidable deluge, a faint 
flutter of wings and the birdie was gone. 

Helen hurried on, across the schoolgrounds 
bordering the grove, through the wide-swing- 
ing doors, up the polished stairs, and into 
room number four. And such aroom! Plan- 
ned, it would seem, to combat Nature’s 
gloomiest days—bright, alluring, cozy, as 
charming a little domain as any over which 
teacher could wish torule. Trim and tidy, 
as if designed to delight even the vigilant 
eyes of our Puritan great-grandmothers, yet 
having, withal, such an air of cheer, of com- 
fort, of homeness, of wholesome busy content, 
that it sent a thrill of appreciative pleasure 
through the heart just torest within its walls. 
Not that great expense was lavished upon it; 
any teacher aided by a little band of enthu- 
siastic pupils and by a generous use of the 
beauties at hand, could command a room 
equally attractive. 

Fortunately, however, the citizens of Dor- 
ville took much pride in their school, or was 
it the teachers who inspired this pride in 
Dorville? Be this as it may, the Board had 
fitted the room with suitable furniture and 
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had taken the trouble to tint the walls and 
ceilings in delicate colors instead of the crude, 
glaring white and hideous brown which, 
from a mistaken idea of cheapness, from 
habit, or from a desire to escape trouble, so 
often decorate (?) our schoolrooms. Teacher 
and pupils had done the rest. Pictures, care- 
fully selected, had been lavishly yet tastefully 
used. Circling the entire room, just above 
the blackboards, ran a frieze of full-page 
magazine engravings, while from the higher 
wall looked down many grave-eyed men of 
note and sweet-faced Madonnas. Here wasa 
choice view of lands by the Zuyder Zee; there 
hung a painting of Oregon’s renowned Mt. 
Hood, while scattered about were a few 
simple drawings and water color sketches 
done by the little ‘‘artists’’ in the school. 
From a corner niche by the bookshelves, a 
plaster bust of Longfellow looked down on a 
mass of trailing ‘‘Wandering Jew.’’ Huge 
geraniums, heavy with loads of scarlet blos- 
soms stood in out-of-the-way places adding 
their own peculiar touch of adornment. 

Near the teacher’s desk, a small case of 
shelves ranged against the wall—‘‘our cab- 
inet’’ the children called it—must certainly 
come in for_a moment’s notice. Strangely 
enough, here might be found curios from 
almost, if not quite, the four corners of the 
earth, so persistent were the little collectors. 
A toy from Japan, curious war trophies 
brought home by a soldier brother from the 
Philippines, grandmother’s old-fashioned 


candle snuffers, a shark’s egg—looking less 
(Continued on page 33) 





A Burning Blacksmith. 





Changed Food and Put Out the Fire. 

Even sturdy blacksmiths sometimes dis- 
cover that, notwithstanding their daily ex- 
ercise and resulting good health, if their food 
is not well selected trouble will follow, but 
in some cases a change of food to the right 
sort will quickly relieve the sufferer, for gen- 
erally such active men have fine constitutions 
and can, with alittle change of diet, easily 
rid themselves of the disease. 

I. E. Overdorf, Vilas, Penn., a blacksmith, 
says, ‘‘Two months ago I got down so bad 
with stomach troubles that I had to quit my 
business. About ten o'clock each morning I 
was attacked by burning pains in the stom- 
ach, so bad I was unable to work. 

Our groceryman insisted upon my chang- 
ing breakfasts and using Grape-Nuts Break- 
fast Food instead of the ordinary breakfast 
of meat, potatoes, etc. So I tried and at 
once began to mend. The new food agreed 
with my stomach perfectly and the pains all 
ceased. I kept getting better and better 
every day and now Iam able to follow my 
business better than before in years. I ama 
thousand times obliged to the makers of 
Grape-Nuts for the great benefits the food 


has given,”’ 
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Memorial Day Selections 
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DECORATION DAY. 


BY A. M. K. 
Tune: Red, White and Blue. 


Let.us march to the graves of the soldiers, 
With flags and with flowers today; 

And there let us tenderly place them, 
These blossoms so bright and so gay; 
Let us think of the soldiers there sleeping, 

While our flag doth so proudly yet wave, 
How they fought and fell in the battles, 
These soldiers so true and so brave. 


Chorus: . 
These soldiers so true and so brave, 
These soldiers so true and so brave; 
How they fought and fell in the battles, 
These soldiers so true and so brave. 


No flowers or garlands too precious, 
For the graves of our heroes so true; 

We will deck them with fair, fragrant blossoms 
And colors of Red, White and Blue. 

Far from home and from kindred and loved ones, 
Many heroes lie sleeping today; 

We will keep green and tender their memory, 
We will honor their valor alway. 


Chorus: 
We will honor their valor alway, 
We will honor their valor alway; 
We will keep green and tender their memory, 
We will honor their valor alway. 





REST IN PEACE. 


Laurels and roses, 

Lilies and cypress, 

Kissed by the starlight, 
Waked by the sun; 

Lay them, O, tenderly, 

Over the heroes 

Of the cause that was lost 
And the cause that was won. 


Better than laurels, 
Sweeter than roses, 
Whiter than lilies, 
Purer than dew, 
Are the pledges of forgiveness, 
The hands clasped in friendship, 
The peace and the prayers 
O’er the Gray and the Blue. 
—Patriotic Selections. 





TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 
Sleep well, O sad-browed city! 
Whatever may betide, 
Not under a nation’s pity, 
But mid a nation’s pride. 


The vines that round you clamber 
Brightest shall be and best; 

You sleep in the honored chamber, 
Each one a royal guest. 


And aye in realms of glory 
Shine bright your starry claims— 
Angels have heard your story, 
4nd God knows all your names. 
— Will Carleton. 





THE PALMETTO AND THE PINE. 

There grows a fair palmetto in the sunny southern 
lands; 

Upon the stern New England hills a sombre pine 
tree stands; 

And each towers like a monument above the _per- 
ished brave; 

A grave ’neath the palmetto—beneath the pine a 
grave. 


The Carolina widow comes this bright May day to 
spread 

Magnolia and jessamine above her soldier dead. 

And the Northern mother violets strews upon her 
son below, — 

Her only son, who fell so many weary years ago. 


Tears for the gallant Yankee boy—one of Grant’s 
heroes he; 

Tears for the stalwart Southern man—the man 
who marched with Lee. 

But love, and only love, between the lonely ones 
who twine 

Their wreaths ’neath the palmetto—their chaplets 
*neath the pine. 


Oh, tried tree of the Southland! 
trunks were wrought 

The ramparts of that glorious fort where Sergeant 
Jasper- fought; 

Oh, true tree of the Northland! 
form supplied 

The emblem of our earliest flag, that waved when 
Warren died— 


from out whose 


whose pictured 


Still watch the dead you’ve watched so long, the 
dead who died so well; _ 

And matrons mourn, as mourn you must, your lost 
dear ones who fell; 

But joy and peace and hope to all, now North and 
South combine 

In one grand whole, as one soil bears the palmetto 
and the pine! 

—Manley H. Pike. 





MEMORIAL DAY. 





BY A. M. K. 
(Recited by Child Holding Flag.) 
Wherever waves my country’s flag 
On this Memorial Day, . 
Will loving hearts and willing hands 
Their floral tributes lay. 


In vale, on hill, in North or South, 
In isles beyond the sea, 

Above each sleeping soldier’s grave 
Waves this flag of Liberty. 


*Mid Nature’s fairest blossoms strewn, 
Its stars and stripes today 

Sing praises of those who fought and fell, 
Both near and far away. 


Ah! how they loved their country’s flag, 
Obeyed its ev’ry call! 

In battles and through hardships great 
They loved it one and all. 


Long, long shall sweetest flowers be brought 
In mem’ry of the true, 

Long wave o’er land with Freedom blest 
Our own Red, White and Blue. 


Around the graves where their comrades sleep 


As softly sweet some comrade sang 












THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
By the flow of the inland river 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 
























































These in the robings of glory, ; 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours, 

The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle Was won. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever, 
When they laurel the graves of our dead, 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Love and tears for the Blue; 
Tears and love for the Gray.’’ 
—Francis M. Finch. 





MEMORIAL DAY. 


With waving of starry banners, 


With music of bugles sweet, 


All day through our streets has echoed 


The tramp of marching feet. 


From many a mountain valley, 


From city, and town, and hill, 


The soldiers gather still. 


They think of the bitter partings 


When first they marched away; 


The ranks of blue from the Northland, 


From the sunny South the gray. 


Some with hearts that were eager, 


And hot with the fire of youth, 


Some with a purpose steady 


To fight. for God and truth. a 


They think of the battle’s tumult, 


And the cannon’s sullen roar, 


And the yellow glow of sunset light 


When the weary fight was o’er; 


When, gathered around the campfire, 





Their yearning thoughts would roam, : 







The words of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
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They remember the solemn roll-calls, 
And the silent pause that came 
When in the hush the sergeant called 
Some missing soldier's name. 
They remember the days of terror, 
And nights that were long with dread, 
When, left alone on the field, they watched 
With the dying and the dead. 


With ranks that are growing thinner 
Each year the soldiers meet; 

All day through our streets has echoed 
The tramp of their marching feet. 

Marching closer together, 
Oh! loyal ranks of blue! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
For the weary strife is through. 


Marching closer together, 
Oh! patient ranks of gray! 

In silence deep your comrades sleep, 
And strife has passed away. 

For both we mourn with loving tears; 
Brave hearts on either side, 

The memory of your noble deeds 
Still thrills our hearts with pride. 


And year by year we gather, 
With wreaths and garlands gay, 
To deck the graves where dreaming lie 
The ranks of blue and gray. 
And the grass shall wave o’er the low, green tents, 
And blossoms crown the sod, 
When the last brave soldier falls asleep 
In the long, sweet peace of God. 
—Augelina W. Wray. 





FLOWERS FOR THE BRAVE. 
Here bring your purple and gold, 
Glory of color and scent; 
Scarlet of tulips bold, 
Buds blue as the firmament. 


Hushed is the sound of the fife 
And the bugle piping clear. 

The vivid and youthful life, 
In the soul of the year. 


We bring to the quiet dead, 
With a gentle and tempered grief 
O’er the mound so mute we shed 
The beauty of blossom and leaf. 


The flashing swords that were drawn 
No rust shall their fame destroy 
Boughs rosy as rifts of dawn, 
Like the blush on the cheek of joy. 


Rich fires of the garden and meads 
We kindle these hearts above. 
What splendor shall match their deeds? 
What sweetness can match our love. ? 
—Celia Thaxter. 





TO THE VETERANS, 
Grizzled with years and bent with age, 
The hoary headed veterans come, 
No youth among them. 


Once they were boys of the school yard; 
Now- boys of ’61, 

They look to the boys of the present day, 

To fill up the ranks as they pass away, 

Midst the slanting light of their day’s last ray, 
And the sound of the sunset gun. 


As school boys they studied the printed page 
Of deeds that have lived in story; 

And now as boys of the old brigade, 

In the brilliant light of history made 

By their valorous deeds and God’s high aid, 
They share in the selfsame glory. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Lie still in your graves, old soldiers; 
God rest you forever more. 
Listen and hear above your heads 
The rising host from the cradle beds; 
School boys next, then warriors dread 
To those who would try our land with war. 


As the veterans creep into their tombs, 
A countless host succeeds them. 

The same rich blood is in their veins, 

That wakes at patriotic strain, 

That from their bodies the steel shall drain, 
Whene’er Columbia needs them. 


Our schools are our bulwarks of freedom; 
And the boys that are taught therein, 

American Guards of a future day, 

Must learn with the aged sires to pray 

That God may deliver this land alway 
From foreign foe and domestic sin. 


Remorseless Time lays monarchs low; 
The soldier and the sage 
In endless cavalcade pass by 
’Neath triumphal arch of the Union sky, 
Rendering thanks to God on high 
For America’s golden age. 


Then reverence the boys of ’61, 
Those matchless boys in blue. 
Who pointed the sword and gripped the gun 
From early morn till day was done; 
Who fought the fight, the victory won, 
To save this land for you. 
—G. Gordon, West New York, N. /., Memorial 
Day, 1901. 





OFFERING OF FLOWERS. 
First Child— 
A bunch of fragrant violets, 
As my offering I have brought, 
True blue, as were the soldiers, 
When for the right they fought. 


Second Child— 
I bring the golden buttercups, 
So hardy and so brave, 
What flower can be more fitting 
To deck a soldier’s grave? 


Third Child— 
I bring a bunch of daisies, 
Some humble grave to crown, 
As innocent as the pure young lives, 
So willingly laid down. 


Fourth Child— 
This bunch of purple lilac 
As my offering I bring; 
’Tis fragrant as the memory 
Of those whose praise we sing. 


All Together— 
We'll never forget the soldiers, 
And when we’ ve passed away, 
May other hands the flowers bring 


Each Decoration Day. — Selected. 





FLAG DRILL. 





BY ALICE COOK FULLER. 
For Eight Boys and Eight Girls. 


Flags on shoulders, enter eight from each side, 
at the back of the stage. Cross to center, and 
pass down to the front two abreast. Separate, 
march right and left across the front, up the sides, 
-and fall into line at the back. March toward front 
four abreast. In taking this last position, cross 
flags at the back of the stage, and continue on way 
down to the front with them so. Upon reaching 
the front, replace flags on shoulders. 
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Leaders advance one step, turn and march across 
the front, followed by the remainder. Range in 
lines on opposite sides of the stage. 

1. Drop the flagstaff into the palm of the left 
hand, and stepping out with the left foot, the two 
lines advance, and meet at the center of the stage. 
(‘‘Charge baycnets’’) 

2. Halt. 

3. Retreat. 

4. Charge bayonets, this time passing entirely 
across the stage to the opposite sides. 

5. About face. 

6. Repeat No. 1. 

7. Halt. 

8. Retreat. 

9. Charge bayonets, boys retreat to the front, 
and once entirely across the stage, trailing flags 
field down. Girls tollow waving flags in triumph. 

10. Charge bayonets, girls retreat at once entirely 
across the stage trailing flags field down, boys fol- 
low, flags waving. 

11 Return to position in lines along the sides, 
flags on shoulders. Advance, meet at center, 
across flags, and pass down to the front; turn to 
the left, and march once around the stage, two 
abreast. 

12. March up the center, separate at the back, 
and flags on shoulders, march to lines at the sides. 

13. Halt. 

14. Both lines advance, and pass to opposite sides 
of the stage. Then march to the back and pass 
down to the front four abreast. 


DRILL, 


Four counts are allowed to each movement of 
the drill. 

Flags at right shoulder. 

Held horizontally toward right front. 

Return to shoulder. 

Held horizontally to the front. 

Return to shoulder. 

Held horizontally to the front. 

Return to the shoulder. 

Grasping lightly with both hands, raise to 
level with eyes. 

Above heads, with arms extended full length. 

Down to level with eyes. 

Down in front full length of arms. 

Return to shoulder. 

Children drop to left knee. The flags are rested 
across the knee, and the head bowed upon the flags. 

Heads raised. 

Wave flags. 

Arise. 

Flags in right hands above heads. Using a 
whirling motion of the hands, furl them around 
staff. 

Unfurl with reverse motion. 

Cross with those of partners. 

Return to shoulders. 

Cross again with those of partners. : 

First and third lines from right face the back 
of the stage. Child in the corner at left front 
pass across the front of the stage, followed by 
others, up the side and across the back. Passing 
along here, the flags may be bestowed in some 
decorative design previously arranged by the 
teacher, and pass off the stage at the left. 





Magazines Free. 

Send us four yearly subscribers to WorLp’s Events, 
remitting 30c each for them, and we will send, as a 
reward for your services, your choice of the follow- 
ing ennganines for one year: 

Ainslee’s Magazine, Home Magazine, 

Success, American Boy, 

Leslie’s Monthly, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Modern Culture. 

These magazines would cost you $1.00 each if order- 
ed direct from the publishers. Our offer holds good 
only to June rst, 
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Ratio and Proportion. 


BY PRIN. F. W. SIMMONDS. 


The conception of the relation of numbers in a 
proportion seems to be very hazy in the minds of 
many pupils, and teachers, too, for that matter. 
It seems to me that the average text-book on ar- 
ithmetic helps to make matters worse by dishing 
out arithmetic as you might several kinds of sauce. 
The pupil learns to look for something entirely 
new in each subdivision, the various cases of per- 
centage, proportion, simple, compound, direct, 
inverse, etc., each labeled and provided with a 
special rule or formula for its solution (investiga- 
tion savers). Is it strange, when given a problem 
for solution, they ask themselves, ‘‘ Which case?’’ 
instead of asking ‘‘ What is given?’’ ‘‘ What is re- 
quired ; what relation exists between the given 
or known and the required or unknown?’’ and 
solving according to this relation? He probably 
passes the various cases through his mind panoram- 
ic fashion and possibly is fortunate enough to locate 
it in the right.case or dish, applies the correspon- 
ding formula, turns the crank, and, presto! the 
answer. 

Now this may serve for mental gymnastics but 
it is a poor substitute for cohereut reasoning. 
Such work (?) is especially out of place in arith- 
metic where the relation of numbers is to be devel- 
oped and the unknown found by reasoning from 
the known to the unknown. 


RATIO, 


The pupil repeats the book definition and prob- 
ably thinks he is entering unknown ‘‘seas.’’ He 
is indeed fortunate if he is led to see, without 
loss of time, that it is another name for some- 
thing he has been studying for several years, that 
the ratio 8:4 is simply a contracted form of divi- 
sion, 8--4, or it may be expressed fractionally, 4, 
and that we simply use the terms antecedent, 
consequent, and ratio, in place of division, divi- 
dend, and quotient, the same principles apply- 
ing to both. 

PROPORTION. 


Be sure the pupil understands the definition of 
proportion, and again he will find he has found 
nothing radically new, at least,he will not if prev- 
ious work has been mastered. 

Take the’ proportion 3:5::9:15, is equivalent to 
3--5—9--15, or is equivalent to $--*, or, reduc- 
ing to common denominator, is equivalent to {= 
3 
F I require pupils to use these expressions inter- 
changeably, until I am certain no doubt exists in 
their minds concerning the relations of the terms 
involved in a proportion. By placing several 
problems on the blackboard, show them that any 
proportion may be reduced to an equation of iden- 
tical fraction, then they can readily see why ‘‘The 
product of the means equals the product of the 
extremes;’’ e. g., 3:5==9:15 is equivalent to} = 
$ or 3X5==3X5, or 15=15. 

This may be considered as multiplying both 
sides of an equation by the same number, which 
does not change the value. The pupils should be 


thoroughly drilled on the principles of proportion 
before attempting to solve problems. 

Don’t use the terms, cause and effect; they are 
nonsensical when applied to proportion and tend 
to confuse rather than enlighten the pupils, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


In the statement of problems let the unknown 
quantity represent the fourth term for the sake of 
convenience and system. Avoid anything that tends 
to confuse the pupil. I will give the solutions to 
two problems as I require my pupils to give them. 
They must adhere to this form of statement and 
keep constantly before them the thing for which 
they are working. Losing sight of this means 
failure. Impress this upon them. After the first 
few problems do not require it to be written out, 
but require the pupil to have the figures in propor- 
tion and supply the remainder of the analysis, or 
better still, to develop the power of ready reason- 
ing, let one pupil at a time pass to the ‘‘board,’’ 
read the problem, and without further assistance 
‘*chalk and talk,’’ giving his reasons for the va- 
rious statements as he places the figures on the 


board. The remainder of the class should act as 
critics. 
Problem: If 20 yds. of cloth cost $18 what 


will 8 yds. cost? 

Since the answer is required in cost of cloth, 
place $18, the given cost, as the third term. 

Then given cloth, 20 yds. cost $18. 

The required cloth 8 yds. will cost fewer dollars 
in the proportion as 20:8—=$18:x 

o « K =$7%. 

If 20 men dig a irench 40 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and 8 feet deep, in 10 days of 6 hours each, how 
many men will be required to dig a trench 60 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, and 4 feet deep in 15 days of 
5 hours each, the required trench being twice as 
hard to dig? 

40:60 
6:10 
8:4-=20 men: x 
15:10 
5:6 
1:2 ; 

Since the answer is required in number of men, 
place 20, the given number of men, as the third 
term. ' 

The given men dig atrench 40 feet long, but 
the required men dig a trench 60 feet long. 

Therefore, other things being equal, it will re- 
quire more men in the proportion 40:60 as 20 is 
to x. ° 

The given men dig a trench 6 feet wide, but the 
required men dig a trench 10 feet wide. 

Therefore, etc., it will require more’men in the 
proportions 6:10 etc. 

The given men dig a trench 8 feet deep, 
the required men dig a trench 4 feet deep. 

Therefore, etc., it will require fewer men in 
the proportion 8:4 etc., and so on through the 
problem. 

For rapid cancellation allow them to draw a line 
between the first and second terms and they know 
by previous principles that the product of all the 
right of the line, (means,) divided by the product 
of all the left of the line, (extreme,) equals the 
unknown quantity, as 


but 





40 | 60 
6/10 
8/4 .:: 20 men: x 
(By 15} 10 . X= 40 men. 
Cancel- 5 | 62 
lation.) 1|2 


I have used the above method of teaching ratio 
and proportion for several years, and found it very 
successful and trust it may be of use to others. 


ow 
> 





Make comparisons of Normal Instructor with | 


other educational journals, and having done so decide 
whether you prefer some other journal one year to 
the Instructor three years. Others charge $1.00 a 
year, we $1.00 for three years, 





Drafts and Exchange. 


BY H. E. KILE, B. S. 


The thoughtful teacher prepares herself before- 
hand for the difficulties that are to come and it 
seems that one of the most difficult subjects to teach 
is that of Exchange. The principal reason for 
this is that so few teachers have anything like a 
clear insight into the subject themselves. It is 
not their fault altogether, because if one really 
wants to look up the subject one finds very little 
on it, at least in such a form as to be easily un- 
derstood. For those who have experienced any 
difficulty with this branch of arithmetic, it is be- 
lieved that a careful study of what follows will 
result in a better conception of the subject. 

Every one knows that the object of exchange is 
the payment of debts due in distant places without 
actually transmitting the money. The simplest 
form of exchange is as follows: A in Columbus 
owes B in Chicago $1,000, and B owes C in Co- 
lumbus the same amount. Now if Borders A to 
pay $1,000 to C, and he does so, plainly the debts are 
both discharged and not acent has been transfer- 
red. All exchange is based upon this simple prin- 
ciple, although some of its modifications in actual 
business are quite complex. 


MAKING PAYMENT BY DRAFT. 

The bank draft, or the cashier’s check, as it is 
sometimes called, affords probably the safest and 
most convenient method of paying debts in distant 
places. Each important bank of the country keeps 
money on deposit at some bank in New York and 
sometimes in other large cities, against which 
drafts may be drawn. The banks thus doing busi- 
ness with each other are called ‘‘correspondents. ’’ 
A bank draft on New York will pass as cash any 
place in the United States. 

Suppose that John Gray in St. Louis, having 
bought a bill of goods from William Peters in 
Buffalo, owes him $1,000. He wishes to pay by 
draft so steps into his bank at St. Louis and, after 
filling out a requisition blank which is furnished by 
the bank, hands the cashier the amount of the face, 
plus the fee charged by the bank. The cashier 
then gives him a draft which is simply an order 
on some New York bank to pay $1,000 to the order 
of William Peters. The draft may be written to 
the order of John Gray himself, who would then 
have to indorse it over to Peters. 

He then incloses the draft to Peters who may get 
it cashed at any bank, or he may use it to pay 
another debt by indorsing it over to the person 
he wishes to pay. The indorsement may be 
made ‘‘in blank’’ by the payee simply writing his 
name on the back, or ‘‘in full’’ by writing the 
words, ‘‘ Pay to. the order of ’* and 
signing his name. If the draft is cashed at some 
Buffalo bank, either by the original payee or by 
some one to whom it has been indorsed, the bank 
then sends it to its New York correspondent for 
collection. The amount is placed to the credit of 
the Buffalo bank, against which it may draw drafts 
in the future. 

Buying and selling is constantly going on be- 
tween the merchants of different sections of the 
country. In St. Louis, for example, certain mer- 
chants are constantly buying in New York and the 
East, while others are constantly selling there. 








Special to Delinquents. 

Send $1.20, if in arrears, and get credit on Nor- 
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to which it is now paid and receive World’s Events 
five full years, This is a special rate recently 
made, by letter, to all delinquents. It will not be 
good after June Ist. Do not neglect taking ad- 
vantage of it, 








hose who sell in the East receive in payment 
drafts on New York banks which they get cashed 
at St. Louis banks. Each bank then forwards the 
drafts it has received to its New York correspond- 
ent for collection and the amount is placed to the 
credit of the St. Louis bank. 

Those who buy and owe money in New York must 
purchase drafts at the St. Louis banks on some 
New York bank and forward the same to their cred- 
itors. These drafts are then presented at the New 
York bank for payment and the credit of the St. 
Louis bank is reduced by.that much. The banks 
endeavor to have both buyers and sellers among 
their customers. In this way they can keep their 
balance more uniform. 

It often happens that a St. Louis bank has a call 
for New York exchange, that is, some one wants 
to purchase a draft on New York, and they have 
nothing to their credit with their New York cor- 
respondent. In such a case they go out and try to 
find some other St. Louis bank that has credit in 
New York and purchase of them as much credit as 
is necessary to sell the draft. Banks thus become 
buyers as well as sellers of exchange. 


CAUSE OF PREMIUM AND DISCOUNT. 


At acertain season of the year the value of the 
goods sold to New York may be much greater 
than those bought from New York. Insucha 
case the St. Louis banks, having cashed more 
New York drafts than they sold, will have an ex- 
cess of credit in New York. As any credit above 
what they actually need is so much idle capital, 
it is the object of the banks to reduce their New 
York credit. In order to do this they offer to sell 
a thousand dollar draft for less than a thousand 
dollars, the discount varying with the total amount 
of excess credit “held by all the St. Louis banks. 

On the: other hand, at certain times the West 
may buy more of the East than it sells. At these 
periods the St. Louis banks have little or no credit 
in New York. Exchange on New York is very 
much in demand at the St. Louis banks and so a 
premium is charged, varying-in proportion to the 
scarcity of New York credit. Whenever the 
balance of trade is in favor of a certain place, ex- 
change there is at a discount; and when the bal- 
ance of trade is against the place, exchange is at a 
premium. The system of exchange at all times 
has a tendency to keep the trade relations of two 
sections or countries well balanced; for when one 
section is buying more than it sells, the fact that 
a draft with which to pay a debt will cost more 
than its face value has a tendency to check buy- 
ing. On the other hand, when the balance of 
trade is in favor of a place and a draft can be 
bought for less than its face value, the tendency is 
to take advantage of this discount and thus. increase 
purchases. The rate of exchange between two 
places is always limited by the actual cost of ship- 
ping the money from one to the other. The cost 
of expressing money between New York and St. 
Louis is about $1.15 per thousand. Thus no mat- 
ter how much the balance of} trade may be in 
favor of either point, no purchaser of a draft 
would pay more than this, because it would be 
cheaper to send the money by express direct. On 
the other hand, no bank would offer a greater dis- 
count, because it could restore its credit more 
cheaply by sending the actual money. 

USE OF DRAFTS IN’ MAKING COLLECTIONS. 

Drafts are very largely employed for the purpose 
of making collections. Such drafts are drawn by. 
the creditor and are made payable to his own or- 
der or the order of some bank. _ This method of 


collecting is very effective, because for a business 
man to refuse to honor a draft drawn on him 
means a loss of credit in the business community, 
which no business man can afford. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A ‘draft of this kind may be drawn either ‘‘at 
sight’’ or time. Suppose John Jones of Cincinnati 
owes George Henry of New York five thousand 
dollars on some account. Henry may draw a draft 
on Jones similar'to the one given below: 
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Henry will then take this to some =bank where 
he will either leave it for collection, or discount 
it, the amount of discount depending. upon the 
time it has to run, the rate of exchange, and the 
credit of Jones. |The New York bank will then 
forward the draft to its Cincinnati correspondent 
for collection. When the draft reaches the Cin- 
cinnati bank it will probably-be carried to Jones 
byamessenger. In the case of a sight draft Jones 
will pay the messenger and take the draft as his 
receipt. If it is a time draft Jones will probably 
accept it. This is done by writing the word 
‘*Accepted’’ across the face, together with his 
signature and the date. It then becomes Jones’ 
promissory note and is treated exactly as such. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Foreign exchange is carried on upon much the 
same principles.as domestic. exchange. Drafts on 
a foreign country are called bills of exchange and 
they are usually issued in sets of two or three so 
worded that when-one is paid the others are void. 

Most of the country’s dealings in foreign ex- 
change are carried on through New York. In that 
city many of the large European financial institu- 
tions have branches and others have their corres- 
pondents. London is the great financial center of 
the world and a draft on London is acceptable in 
any commercial country. 

The balance of trade and the prevailing rate of 
exchange between this country and England, for 
example, is determined upon exactly the same prin- 
ciples. as explained above in the case of New York 
and St. Louis. Whenever our exports to England 
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are greater than ourimports from there, London 
exchange is at a premium in New York, and New 
York exchange is at a discount in London. The 
balance must always be made up by actual ship- 
ments, and whenever gold leaves acountry it show 
that the balance of trade is against it. 
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‘Cup and Cover Problems.’’ 





BY BLAIR TRUAX, 


A great deal of trouble is usually experienced 
in taking a class of pupils through that variety of 
problems, known as ‘‘cup and cover’’ problems,’’ 
‘thorse and saddle problems,’’ and ‘‘watch and 
chain problems,’’ by the methods employed in the 
text books, but by the use of the following. solu- 
tion, I have almost entirely obviated the difficul- 
ties which attend solving problems of that class. 

‘‘A lady having two watches bought a chain for 
$20. If the chain be puton the silver watch, 
their value will be 4% as much as the gold watch; 
but if it be put on the gold watch, they will be 
worth seven times as much as the silver watch. 
What was the value of each watch ?’’ 

SOLUTION. 

By the first condition of the problem % of the 
value of the gold watch equals the value of the 
silver watch and chain. Then 3 of the value of 
the gold watch, plus ¥% of the value of the gold 
watch or 4 of the value of the gold watch,. equals 
the value of all, or 3% of the value of all equals the 
value of the gold watch. By the second condition 
of the problem seven times the value of the silver 
watch equals the value of the gold watch and chain. 
Then seven times the value of the silver watch, plus 
one time the value of the silver watch or eight 
times the value of silver watch equals the value of 
all, or ¥% of the value of all equals the value of the 
silver watch. : 

Then, if the value of the gold watch equals 
of the cost of all and the value of the silver watch 
equals ¥% of the value of all, both together would 
be worth 34 of the value of all, plus % of the 
value of all,or 74 of the value of all, which is the 
value of both watches. 

The chain must be worth the difference between 
8 and % of the cost of all, or %, which is $20. 
Then $ equals $160, the cost of all. The cost of 
the gold watch is 34 of the cost of all, or $120, and 
of the silver watch of the cost of all or $20. 
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are permitted to do. 


gathering of teachers in the land. 
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Keep Half the Cash 


This-is what agents representing’ our publications, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and WoRLD’s EVENTS, 


We desire a good, wide awake agent to represent us at every Institute, Association and other 
‘Exclusive territory given. 
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Nature Work for ot 





BY ELLA JACOBS. 


**O, thou merry month of May; 
We have come to meet you, 

Little lads and lasses gay, 
Happily we greet you.’’ 

Of all the months in the year, May certainly 
appears the most charming. The balmy air, the 
gentle breezes, the song of birds, the flowers, the 
trees, the soft green grass—all fill us with delight 
and teach us to ‘‘look up through Nature to Na- 
ture’s God.’’ Although religion is not to be 
taught in the schools, it is a good time and place 
for ethical and moral lessons, and lessons in con- 
tentment and thankfulness can be taught when all 
the outside world is gay and bright. Speak of the 
power of God, the mystery of Nature, in the un- 
folding of the leaves and the blossoming of the 
flowers. Teach the children to observe carefully, 
and to approach the study of biology, the science 
of life, with reverence and humility. This is 
a very important matter. So much of the 
child’s after life, both mental and moral, depends 
upon the attitude of the teachers under whose 
influence he is placed in early life. 

In taking the lessons in botany, speak of the 
beauty of the flower asa whole. Do not let the 
children ruthlessly pull their specimens to pieces 
for examination. Always have your flowers kept 
in water; do not let them wither from neglect. I 
know of a case in which a boy brought some 
flowers to his teacher; she laid them carelessly on 
her desk, and the next morning of course they 
were withered.. It hurt the child’s feelings, and 
he remarked, ‘‘The teacher tells us that we ought 
to love flowers; if she liked them herself, she 
would put them in water and try to keep them 
fresh.’’ There was much truth in this criticism. 

A teacher must be what she wants her children 
to become. She is their ideal, she must endeavor 
to be a good one. 

In teaching zoology, exercise the greatest care. 
If you must dissect an animal, do so in the proper 
spirit. Frown upon any cruelty to animals by the 
children. Let them feel and recognize that God 
has made all creatures and that strong and weak, 
alike are under his protection and care and that 
we must not wilfully hurt or destroy life. 

It is a pleasant way to begin the Nature work 
in May, by telling the children what a festive 
occasion May Day used to be in some countries 
years ago, and that it is still observed with quaint 
and picturesque ceremonies. Speak about the many 
out-door festivities, the gathering of flowers, the 
filling of’ May baskets, and of the beautiful cele- 
bration of the Queen of May. Perhaps you can 
revive some of these pretty customs—bring them 
into vogue again. With a little trouble a Queen 
of May festival can be arranged for the school. 
Have appropriate flower and spring songs; decorate 
with greens and flowers; and you may be able to 
have a May-pole dance. 

The children can utilize their lessons in paper 
folding and cutting so as to make dainty little pa- 
per baskets. Then try to take the class out on a 
wild flower hunt. If this is impractical, go out 
yourself and bring in to them a quantity of wild 
flowers. If you wait until the daisies and violets are 
in bloom, you will have no trouble in collecting as 
many as you want. Have enough to fill all the 
baskets, and let each child take his basket home to 
his mother. Semd some to the sick classmates. 
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It is a pretty idea to reserve one blackboard and 
call it the Wild Flowers or May pictures. As each 
new wild flower is brought in to you, write its 
name on the board and also take its picture. Let 
the children have a sheet of cardboard, and do 
likewise. You can color your picture on the 
board to make it look more natural and prettier, 
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and encourage the children to paint theirs. Place 
also the date and locality in which the flower was 
found. Keep a copy of this record, as it is an ex- 
cellent memorandum for next year, showing you 
when to expect the various flowers and where to 
look for them. 

If you have not had any special lessons on the 
birds this spring, take a few in May. ‘Try to se- 
cure a live bird; you can probably get a canary or 
sparrow. Also have some stuffed specimens, with 
the nests and eggs, to illustrate the life history of 
the birds. Be careful not to try to teach too 
much nor to take too many details in beginning 
the work. It is such a fascinating and prolific 
subject that you are apt to forget yourself in the 
lessons. 

Have the children tell you the distinguishing 
features between the birds and beasts, and to de- 
scribe the general appearance of all birds. Speak 
of the various means of locomotion of animals. 
Quadrupeds, such as the lion, horse, cat, walk or 
run. Fish swim by means of their fins and tails. 
Reptiles, such as the snake and lizard, crawl. Birds 
fly, and many can runor hop. _ A bird is a biped 
with feathers. It has two wings and moves chiefly 
by flying.. 

The ostrich flies very little. It runs very rap- 
idly. But this isan exception, and you must 
dwell at first upon the common characteristics and 
not the exceptions. The mouth of a bird is called 
the bill or beak. Open the mouth and show that a 
bird has no teeth, so it must crush its food in 
some other way Later on, you can explain this. 
The birds have no external ear. 

The bones of a bird are very light, not filled 
with marrow, as in other animals, but filled with 
air. The quills of their feathers are also filled 
with air, which helps them greatly in flying. . The 
skeleton of a bird is quite small as compared with 
the size of its body; the feathers constitute much 
of the bulk and they are arranged so as to hold a 
great deal of air also. Stretch out the wing of a 
bird and show that it corresponds to our arm and 
hand. Notice the network of muscles, which gives 
strength to the wing, and observe the arrangement 
of the feathers. When opened the wing is curved 
and the hollowed surface makes it press down 
and hold the air firmly, just as the oars of a boat 
press back the water in rowing. This pressure of 
the wings repeated gives the graceful motion of 


‘flying. 





Have the ‘‘ wishbone’’ of a fowl; show that it is 
made of the two parts of the collar bone joined 
together. Let them feel their own collar bone. 
The ‘‘wishbone’’ prevents the wings of the bird 
from sliding towards the breast in flying. This 
can easily be illustrated. 

An easy, yet excellent, method to classify the 
birds at first, is by noticing their bills and feet. 
By these we can tell a great deal about the habits 
of the birds, where they live, how they get their 
food, and what they eat. Birds, as the eagle and 
vulture, which eat other birds and animals, have 
large curved beaks, and very sharp on their feet. 

These claws are so arranged that the bird can 
carry its prey for many miles while it is flying. 
Draw on the board the illustration here given of 
the head and foot of the eagle. Tell some stories 
of the strength of the eagle. It has been known to 
carry off a lamb in its claws to feed its young 
ones. Tell of its large nest hidden on the top of 
some bleak rock, out of the way of danger from 
man. 

The swimming birds, as the duck, goose, and 
swan, have broad flat bills, which are spoon-shaped 
and will hold the water, which they scoop up, as 
in it they find much of their food; their feet are 
webbed, thus helping them in swimming. The 
perching birds as the crow and the sparrow have 
their toes arranged three in front and one behind, 
so that they can hold on tightly toa bough or 
branch of a tree. The climbing birds, as the 





BEAK AND FOOT OF EAGLE. 


woodpecker, have two toes in front and two be- 
hind. This arrangement helps them greatly in 
climbing. The woodpecker’s bill is long and 
strong enabling the bird to bore into the trunk of 
a tree to find its food, which usually consists of 
little maggots and worms; these it pulls out with 
its beak. The runners, as the ostrich and emu, 
have their toes arranged differently. - Their foot 
is broad and flat; it rests on the ground like a 








A good agent is desired to represent Normal 
Instructor and World’s Events at every Institute. 
We are now assigning territory for the summer 
meetings. Would you like to represent us at your 
Institute? If so, apply at once. Our Journals are 
easily handled, being high grade yet low in price, 
and agents are allowed most liberal terms. 
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For close of school gifts, nothing is more appro- 
priate than our School Souvenirs. They are made 
specially for each school and contain the names of 
all pupils, the teacher, officials, date, place, etc., to- 
gether with photograph of teacher, school building, 
some prominent person, etc., as desired. See de- 
scriptive advertisement on inside back cover page. 
Photograph of McKinley will be supplied instead 
of special one, if desired. 
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human foot. The ostrich has only two toes; these 
are very large and flat to enable the bird to run 


swiftly. 


BEAK AND FOOT OF BLACK SWAN. 


With your stuffed specimens and pictures, illus- 
trate all these points of beaks and feet, and let the 
children see if they can classify all the birds with 
which they are familiar. Some classes not yet 
described will be considered next month. 

Suggested reading for May.—‘‘The Sister 
Months’’ by Lucy Larcom. ‘‘A Secret.’’ ‘‘The 
Voice of the Grass’’ by Mary Howitt. ‘‘The May 
Flowers’ by Whittier. ‘‘Robert O’Lincoln’’ by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. ‘‘Dandelion,’’ by Kate I. 
Brown. 
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A New Way of Studying Birds. 








BY L. E. 


There are seldom two people who recommend to 
us the same method of bird study. Some tell us 
to go out into the fields with an opera glass, and 
from some shady nook watch the feathered song- 
sters in their native haunts. Others maintain that 
no real knowledge of a bird is obtained except by 
use of the dissector’s knife and the taxidermist’s 
art. Of late, bird study by photography, partic- 
ularly color-photography, is much in vogue. May 
I tell you about a little trip I took last night? 
It was not out into the cold spring woods, but in- 
to the balmy land of poetry. And my equipment 
for this ‘‘ bird-walk’’—for lack of better name I 
will call ita set of poet’s spectacles. Literally 
speaking, it is the sympathetic heart, more than 
anything else, maybe, that makes it possible for 
us to see what the pvet sees. 

The first of the feathered tribe that I met I 
thought I recognized as an old friend—the Bluebird. 
The spectacles marked Eben E. Rexford were most 
convenient, soI put them on. Yes, ‘‘A winged 
lute that men call a bluebird’’ was sitting on an 
old limb of an apple tree—his favorite resting 
place. I looked again, using this time the glasses 
worn by Harriet Prescott Spofford. Behold, the 
same little bird had now become ‘‘A bit of hea- 
ven itself,’’ and I remembered how Burroughs 
Speaks of him as ‘‘the bird come down out of 
heaven, with. the earth-tinge on his breast and the 
sky-tinge on his back.’’ I was getting interested, 
and determined that though I saw no other bird, 
I would at least become better acquainted with 
thisone. Again changing the spectacles, I looked 
through the eyes of that great bird lover, Cowes, 
and saw ‘‘the banner-bearer of Birdland.’’ I won- 
dered that I had never noticed before that the 
bluebird carries our national colors; the red upon 
his breast is like that of some tattered Old Glory 
Stained by battle, the blue upon his back is not 
unlike the star-spangled field of blue, and upon 
his under parts he bears the spotless white. 

Just then I noticed that I had passed over an 
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attractive looking pair of spectacles, marked James 
Whitcomb Riley. The moment I had adjusted 
them— 
**Across the orchard come 
Soft as an angel’s wing, 
A breezy treesy, beesy hum, 
Too sweet fer anything.’’ 


Presently the little bird fluttered its azure wings 
as I listened, and began to soar away. Seizing 
another pair of glasses I got, in my haste, the 
Rexford ones again, and lo! my bluebird had be- 
come ‘‘A poem of April, that God endowed with 
wings.’’ I wondered how he knew which way to 
go. One pair of spectacles remained which I had 
not yet tried. They were the ones used by Edwin 
Arnold. Through them I plainly saw that ‘‘Each 
bird’s pilot is his small red heart.’’ 

My bluebird had flown, and the passage of time 
reminded me that my walk must end. I went 
back-out of the land of poetry into life’s prosaic 
paths again. I felt that I had had indeed a pleasant 
hour and a profitable bit of recreation. Instead 
of the weary body and damp feet which I had so 
often taken back from a bird hunt in the woods 
and fields, I was rested and happy, rejoicing in 
the privilege of free access to the pages of proph- 
ets and seers—glad, too, that our common birds 
have found a way of getting into poet’s hearts, 
and singing to us through poets’ songs. 

Are you saying, my bird loving friend, that 
this scheme of mine is wholly a fanciful one, 
unworthy of the name of ‘‘method?’’ It is not 
a technical method, but it will bring to him who 
tries it an element of newness, which is so essen- 
tial in any study. In tracing a bird through lit- 
erature it is surprising how great is the number 
of references which may be easily found. The 
lore thus gained will not detract from the stu- 
dent’s scientific knowledge, on the contrary it will 
add much pleasure to it. Best of all, it brings the 
student into closer touch with those whose thoughts 
go singing down the ages, inspired by the same 
Master Musician who puts within the feathered 
chorister the power of song. 
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Pleurococcus. 





IDA SCOFIELD FARGO. 


Iam alittle flowerless unicellular plant, and 
my name is Pleurococcus. I am one of the pro- 
tococcus forms of the great evolutionary order, 
Chlorophyceal, which belongs to the Algae class 
of the Thallophytes.. I seldom speak of my own 
or my family’s name, since we have such impos- 
ing names I find them very difficult to pronounce. 
And no wonder! Our names are a great deal 
larger than we are. Do not think, however, be- 
cause I have said that am a flowerless plant, and 
little, that I am of no importance. Why, the 
flowering plants, notwithstanding all the attention 
showered upon them, form but a small part of our 
great plant kingdom. Perhaps it is because we 
lesser plants commonly receive so little notice, that 
I have decided to tell you my story myself. 

Iam unicellular, that is, lam composed of just one 
cell. Here is my picture, (Fig.1) magnified. Beinga 
verysimple plant as you 
see, I get along nicely 
without branches, 
flowers, stems, leaves, 
or even roots. In fact, 
I regard such things as 
superfluous. I have, 
however, two walls; a 
firm outer one and a 
more delicate inner 
one. The _ contents 
within these walls is 
unevenly distributed 
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and greenish in color. If it were not for this 
green color, I should probably be put in the Fungi 
class along with bacteria, mould, mildew, toad- 
stools, and all the rest of those non-chlorophyll 
bearing forms. 

At present my home is on the north side of an 
old tree trunk. Sometimes I live on stones or old 
unpainted fences, but always on the shady side. 
Once, with hundreds of my relatives, I lived on an 
old oak down the lane. But there came a time when 
it had not rained for many and many a day—and 
I was very dry, like powder; in fact I was buta 
speck of powder, and had almost lost my green 
color—that a huge, rushing, whirling wind came 
roaring in among the trees. I clung as tightly 
as ever I could, but who can withstand the Giant 
Wind. Iwas quickly snatched from my home, 
and rudely tossed and tumbled till I quite lost my 
breath. At last I was dropped on this tree, and 


here I managed to stay. 





At first I was very lonesome. I was all alone. I 
could not see any of my relatives. At length, 
however, I grew used to it and did not care; then 
I began to divide myself into two pieces, which 
is a habit we have in our family. (Fig. 2a.) 

After this process was finished, there were two 
of us—two separate, distinct, different plants. 

By and by each piece of me divided again, and one 
slice I was cutting off, began also to divide. (Fig.2 b) 
Before long there were hundreds of my relatives 
all about, so that now I never think of being lone- 
some. Sometimes we divide into quarters instead 


of halves, (Fig.2c) This dividing process isa veg- 
etative reproduction called reproduction by fission. 





Fag 3. 


Here is a picture of the family group. We 
are quite a sociable family; yet each member is 
perfectly independent, and does not believe in 
leaning on any other member for support. We 
live a very long time, and are said to be potential- 
ly immortal. 

I hope some day, you will pay me avisit. After 
a warm shower is the best time, for then I look 
my greenest. Examine the north side of old 
trees, and if there are many of us present, you will 
find us in little flat, scaly, greenish-looking 
patches. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


EXERCISES 








Physician’s Lament. 


Our impatient patients 
Put questions not few, 
And ply us with queries— 

As though we knew. 


They ask what’s the matter 
When diagnosis is through, 
And expect an answer— 
As though we knew. 


They ask effect of pills, 
Whether white, pink or blue 
Long before we find out— 
As though we knew. 


They ask why we change drugs 
And try something that’s new, 
Ask if old was not right— 
As though we knew. 


Now it’s really absurd 
And yet it’s too true, 
That people ask questions— 
As though we knew. 
—Baltimore American. 





Her Little Fellow Yet. 


What funny creatures mothers are! 
I sometimes laugh to see— 

For all my bigness and my age— 
How mine looks after me. 

She wants to warm me when I’m cold, 
To dry me when I’m wet; 

I do believe she thinks me just 
A little fellow yet! 


I got a bump at ball one day 
That knocked me rather flat, 
But if we had not lost the game 
I'd not have minded that; 
And when they brought me to the door 
I saw her eyes grow wet, 
So, I am sure she thinks me just 
A little fellow yet! 


I’m not a schoolboy any more, 
With satchel at my back; 

It won’t be many years before 
I don the haversack. 

I’m going to join the volunteers— 
My father was a ‘‘vet,’’— 

And surely then I will not be 
A little fellow yet! 


.Of course, although she thinks me this, 
It does not make it so; 
I’m big enough and strong enough 
As some, I reckon, know. 
But then, one feels so small inside 
To think she can forget, 
Or can’t believe, that I am not 
A little fellow yet! 


Ah, well! the mother’s good as gold, 
And kind as kind can be; 

There’s no one else in all the world 
That’s half as kind to me. 

So let her think it if she will, 
When I, too, am a ‘‘vet.’’— 

It may be I will wish I were 
Her little fellow yet! , 
M. A. Maitland in Christian Work. 
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The Bugle Song. 


He went away to the war that day, 
To the swinging bugle song; 
All stanch and true in his suit of blue, 
And sturdy, brave and strong, 
*Mid the tramp of feet and the loud drum beat, 
And the ringing of the cheers, 
There were none to see such a one as she, 
Who could not see for tears. 


And back again came the marching men, 
With the bugle singing still; 

Yet the music’s surge was a sighing dirge, 
All sad and slow and shrill. 

For a woman wept; and a soldier slept 
In the dreamless, silent sleep; 

And the bugle song had a measure wrong, 
For the buglers sometimes weep. 


And the bugles’ lure while the years endure 
Will coax them to the line, r 

And the lilting strains on the hills and plains 
Still echo far and fine. 

But the suits of blue, and the sabres, too, 
And the worn and battered caps 

Will tell some maid what the bugle played 
When it sighed the song of ‘‘ Taps.’’ 

—W. D. Nesbit, in Baltimore American. 





Keep A-Trying 

Say ‘‘I will!’’ and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up a while and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And, though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 

With your sighing. 
Stand erect, and like a man 
Know ‘‘ They can who think they can.’’ 

Keep a-trying. 


Had Columbus, half seas o’er, 
Turned back to his native shore, 
Men would not, today, proclaim 
Round the world his deathless name. 
So must we sail on with him 
Past horizons far and dim, 
Till at last we own the prize 
That belongs to him who tries 
With faith undying; 
Own the prize that all may win 
Who, with hope, through thick and thin 
Keep a-trying. 
—Nixon Waterman. 





Day Dreams. 





OLIVE E. WINSHIP. 


Do you ever sit in the quiet, 
When the work of the day is done, 
And think of the long ago friendships, 
And good times that long since have gone? 


You wish that some fairy would place you 
Right back to the bright Used To Be, 
And give you your life to live over, 
As a child so happy and free. 


It may be you wish that this fairy 
Would give you a glimpse in advance 

Of the future stretching before you, — 
Its triumphs, success, and romance. 


But while you are dreaming such fancies 
Does it ever come to your mind, 

The present which passes so quickly 
Is to you perhaps the most kind? 





Today has its pleasures and friendships, 
Its duties, its cross, and its gain; 

The future and past may be pleasant, 
Still they have their sorrow and pain. 


Sometime you’ll look back to the present, 

’ As toward it you looked long ago, 

And wonder why time was spent idly, 
For day dreams are useless, you know. 





Sing a Song. 
If you sing a song as you go along, 
In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 
In spite of the doubt if you’ll fight it out, 
And show a heart that is brave and stout; 
If you’ll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You’ll force the ever-reluctant cheers 
That the world denies when a coward cries. 
To give to the man who bravely tries. 
And you’ll win success with a little song— 
If you’ll sing the song as you go along. 


If you’ll sing a song as you plod along, 

You'll find that the busy rushing throng 

Will catch the strain of the glad refrain; 

That the sun will follow the blinding rain; 
That the clouds will fly from the blackened sky; 
That the stars will come out by and by, 

And you’l! make new friends, till hope descends 
From where the placid rainbow bends. 

And all because of a little song— a 

If you’ll sing the song as you plod along! 


If you’ll sing a song as you trudge along, 

You’ ll see that the singing will make you strong. 

And the heavy load and the rugged road 

And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 

Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 

That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 

That the world is bad when you are sad, 

And bright and beautiful when glad. 

That all you need is a little song— 

If you'll sing the song as you trudge along! 
—k. McClain Fields. 





The Bee-Hums in the Meadows. 

I’m gittin’ weary, Molly, of our visit here in 
town, 

Though daughter’s done her very best to keep 
homesickness down. 

With sixty years spent on the farm, the town don’t 
seem to be, 

Fer all its gayety an’ sich, the fittest place fer me, 

It’s true the guirls is married an’ the boys is gone 
away, 

An’ home is sorter like ourselves—a bit run down 
an’ gray, 

But still I want to git back there whar’ life flows 
slow an’ sweet, 

With bee-hums in the meadow an’ the pattridge 
in the wheat. 


I’ve read the volumes, Molly, my daughter’s had 
me read; 
I’ve gone about the city twice an’ all its sights 
I’ve seed; 
But—will you b’lieve it!—lookin’ down there on 
the cold and slush, 
There comes a flood o’ memories an’ a sort 0’ 
solemn hush. : 
I see the children rompin’ round the premises once 
more, 
An’ sproutin’ jonquils in the yard an’ roses by the 
door— 
An’ then I somehow hear ’twixt me an’ noises of 
the street, : 
The bee-hums in the. meadows an’ the pattridge in 
the wheat. 
—Will T. Hale. 
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Where the Four-Leaf Clovers Grow. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know; 
And God puts another in for luck— 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have 
faith; 
You must love and be strong—and so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—Ella Hing ginson, in the Boston Transcript. 





The Story of the Raindrop. 





BELLE BURT. 


You dear little raindrop, with your clear sparkling 
face, 

Won’t you tell me what made you come dropping 
through space? 

And how did you climb up so high in the blue? 

And have you lived always or are you just new? 

Did you think it was nicer down here in this 
stream 

Than it was up there where the pretty stars gleam? 


Were you ever down here in our world before? 

Then how did you climb up so near heaven’s door? 

You must have been near ‘‘Where the pearly 
gates rise’’ 

That mamma oft sings in her sweet lullabies. 

Are you always so sparkling, bright, merry and 
glad? 

Are you always sweet tempered; don’t you ever 
get bad? 

I wish you would tell me all about your dear self; 

You must be a sweet little starry land elf 


RAINDROP: 

My dear little maid with your soft sunny curls, 

Who hath cheeks like the roses and teeth white as 
pearls, 

And you wish such a tiny wee creature as I 

Would tell you about my home in the sky, 

And other homes too, if such have been mine, 

And you think I have been where the pearly gates 


shine, 

Well sit down beside me by this bright little 
stream, 

And I'll weave you a story that shall seem like a 
dream. 


Long, long, long ago and far, fay away 

I first saw the light of a beautiful day, 

With brothers and sisters, oh very much more 

Than you could ever count. We played near the shore 

In the great rolling sea, and were the merriest band 

That ever threw the pink shells up o’er the white 
sand. 

Neath the sunlight and starlight we were ever the 
same, 

Always dancing and singing through our wild 
merry game. 

Many beautiful days, from the first peep of dawn 

Came and went like a breath, and still we played on, 

At last a bright sunbeam spoke low in my ear 

Saying ‘‘ Dear little water drop, thou’rt fair, bright 
and clear, 

Wilt thou not go with me. up the bright shining 
way 

Where the great shining sun god begins each new 
day? 

I'll carry you upon my pinions of light, 

You sure cannot fall if you hold my wings tight. 

Such a beautiful journey, I could not tell half 

Of that bright sunny time—how we sung, danced, 
and laughed. 
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The wind carried us on over mountain and plain 

Till we came to the place where they make up the 
rain, 

And here we were gathered with other bright mates, 

They gave each his commission, then opened the 
gates. 

Down, downy we came falling without laughter or 
shout 

For each had a mission of his own to work out, 

And we each felt that life was now something more 

Than to shout, laugh and sing on the ocean’s wild 
shore. 

So when the dear earth received us again to her 
breast 

Each little, wee drop went to work with a zest. 

I nourished the roots of a delicate flower 

Till its beautiful petals grew brighter each hour. 

Through sunshine and shade as the days came and 
went 

I worked till my life with the flower life was blent. 

At last the time came when again I was free 

And could go with the sunbeams in frolic and glee. 

Till again I was called to the great mission field— 

Oh, you don’t know the power that the little drops 
wield 
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When sent by kind heaven upon the parched earth, 

’Tis then we are seen at our really true worth, 

With our cool little hands on earth’s wild beating 
heart 

’Tis then we’re more welcome than all science or 
art. 

I could tell you of journeys and journeys again 

From the earth to the sky, and then back, and when 

You can count, little child, into millions or more, 

You will know near the time I’ ve been here before. 

Sometimes far away where the wild billows sweep 

In the midst of great waters where waves never 
sleep 

We worked day and night, had many a wild ride 

As we helped the great ships to stem ocean’s rough 
tide; 

Sometimes when we came we sank deep in the 
ground 

Down, down so far we heard never a sound 

As we worked with the duil cold metals away 

To help them to come to the sweet light of day. 

I could tell you much more but I must not boast, 

For I’m only one drop of a great, mighty host 

That are coming and going at heaven’s command 

To brighten and bless and make glad all the land. 





VACATION SONG. 


Words and Music by T. B. Weaver, Prospect, 0 
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1. Friends and teacher, schoolmates, too, Here’s a welcome glad for you, To our 
2. Our va-ca- ion time is here, With its flow-ers and its cheer. Wel-come 
3. May our youth be always bright, May we strive to do the right, Show-ing 
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pleas- ant year has passed, And to - day shall be its last, In_ the 
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Oh, the hap-py days of school! With their books and games and rule, 





When our hearts are light and gay, And the year is al-ways May! 








And at last we're all com-pelled To say good-bye, say good-bye, 
From “ Nature Songs.” in preparation, All rights reserved, 
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STUDIES IN LITERATURE 














RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 
(1803-1882. ) 
**So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 

The youth replies, ‘I can.’ —Voluntaries. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, the most original of 
American philosophers and essayists, was born in 

Boston, Mass., May 25, 1803. He was the descend- 
ant of an unbroken ancestry, both paternal and 
maternal, of seven or more generations of minis- 
ters and teachers. His father, Rev. William 
Emerson, was a Unitarian minister, and the 
son was trained for the same profession. 

When Emerson was but seven years of age, his 
father died. His mother was a very superior woman, 
and all alone cared for her family, five boys and a 
girl, all under the age of ten years. Her chief 
desire was to educate her children, and for this 
she suffered privations and endured hardships 
which they shared nobly and bravely. 

Emerson prepared for college in Boston Latin 
School, and entered Harvard University at the 
age of fourteen, graduating four years later, having 
the distinction of being chosen class-poet. 
He entered Cambridge Divinity School in 1825, 
and was licensed to preach in October, 1826. He 
was ordained minister of Second Church of Boston 
(Unitarian) in 1829, but resigned three years later 
because of his changed religious views. In 1829, 
he was united in marriage with Miss Ellen Louisa 
Tucker. Inless than three years of happy wedded 
life, he was left to mourn the death of his young 
bride, her death occurring in 1831. 

In 1832, Emerson visited Europe, spending a 
year in England and Italy; during this visit he 
became acquainted with Carlyle, an acquaintance 
that fast developed into an unbroken friendship of 
many years. On his return to the United States 
he joined his mother in Concord, Mass., and took 
up his abode in the ‘‘Old Manse,’’ afterward the 
home of Hawthorne, who made it famous through 
his ‘‘Mosses from an Old Manse.’’ Here in the 
‘*Old Manse,’’ Emerson wrote his first volume, 
‘‘Nature.’’ It was in Concord that the poet and 
essayist, as the prophet of the advanced thought of 
the age, gathered around him those leading spirits 
who were dissatisfied with the selfishness and shal- 
lowness of existing society, and, who had been led 
by him to believe in, and dream of, an ideal con- 
dition in which all should be one family; out of 
this experiment grew the famous‘ ‘Brook Farm Com- 
munity.’’ About seventy members joined in the 
enterprise which proved a failure. Among these 
members were Margaret Fuller, Amos Bronson 
Alcott, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, 
Charles A. Dana and George W. Curtis. 

In 1834, Emerson entered the lecture field. He 
often alluded to himself as the ‘‘Incorrigible 
Spouting Yankee.’’ It was while lecturing in 
Plymouth that he formed the acquaintance of 
Miss Lydia Jackson, a most estimable young lady, 
who in 1835 became his wife. Mr. and Mrs. Em- 
erson made their home in Concord, residing in 
what is now known as the ‘‘Emerson House,’’ and 
which is occupied by their son Dr. Edward 
Emerson. It is on the Lexington road, over which 
the British soldiers fled after the famous fight at 
‘*the Bridge,’’ written of by Emerson in his 
Concord Hymn; 

‘*By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
Aad fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 
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A short distance farther down the same road 
are the ‘‘Orchard House,’’ the early home of the 
Alcotts, and the ‘‘Wayside,’’ one of their later 
homes, but more famous as the place where Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne spent the closing years of his 
life. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Emerson were born four chil- 
dren, one of whom died in childhood. The home 
life of the Emersons is said to have been most 
beautiful. 

Emerson’s first works of note, ‘‘Nature’’ and 
‘*Man Thinking,’’ appeared in 1837. In 1838 ap- 
peared his ‘‘ Divinity College Address’’ and ‘‘ Lit- 
erary Ethics.’’ In 1841, ‘‘The Method of Nature’’ 
and ‘‘Man the Reformer.’’ In 1844, ‘‘The Young 
American.’’ In 1847-48 Emerson made a second 
visit to Europe, lecturing in the principal cities 
of England and Scotland. On this tour he made 
the acquaintance of Wordsworth, Hunt, Macaulay, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Disraeli, Arnold, 
Browning, Miss Martineau and numerous other of 
Europe’s literary lights. 

In 1871, Emerson made a tour of California, de- 
scribed in Thayer’s ‘‘A Western Journey with Mr. 
Emerson.’’ In 1872, Emerson’s home was destroyed 
by fire, and he became a tenant of the ‘‘Old 
Manse.’’ In October of the same year he made 
his last visit to Europe. On his return to Concord 
in May, 1873, his neighbors met him at the depot 
and escorted him to his home which they had re- 
built during his absence. 

Emerson’s principal works, not before men- 
tioned, included Poems, ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ 
‘*English Traits,’’ ‘‘The Conduct of Life,’’ ‘‘So- 
ciety’’ and ‘‘Solitude,’’ ‘‘Letters and Social 
Aims,’’ ‘‘The Fortune of the Republic,’’ and 
‘*Natural Histroy of Intellect.’’ 

At Longfellow’s funeral March 26, 1882, Emer- 
son contracted a cold, which hastened his death, 
which occurred a month later, April 27. ‘‘On 
Sunday, April 30, 1882, all that was mortal of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was borne by loving hands 
up the wooded hillside in Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, and tenderly laid to rest on the brow of the 
hill in the.midst of the tall forest pines, that 
stand, like heavenly sentinels, to guard this hal- 
lowed ground.’’ On the gigantic rose-quartz 
bowlder which so fittingly marks his grave, isa 
tablet with his name, place and time of birth and 
death and these lines from his poem, ‘‘The Prob- 
lem:’’ 

‘‘The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned.’’ 


THOUGHTS FROM THE PEN OF EMERSON. 
‘*Virtue alone is sweet society, 

It keeps the key to all heroic hearts, 
And opens you a welcome in them all.’’ 


‘*Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for Truth and Honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long.’’ 


‘Our greatest glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall.’’ 


‘*What we need in life is some one to make us 
do the best we can.’’ 


‘‘There is always a best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be but to boil an egg.’’ 


‘*T laugh at the love and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.’’ 


‘*Life is too short to waste in critic peep or cynic 
bark, 

Quarrel or reprimand; ’twill soon be dark; 

Up! mind thine own aim, and God speed the 
mark.’’ 








Padded Edition of Poets. 


Bound in Embossed Padded Leather 
Full Gilt Edges and Boxed. 


Comprising 20 titles, including all 
the popular English and American 
Poets. These volumes are printed 
from large, clear type, on extra qual 
mm ity of paper. They are bound in pad- 
ded or cushioned leather covers, with 
handsome embossed design on each 
and Full Gilt Edges. Each volume 


is boxed separately. 12mo. 


301 Browning (Mrs.) 

302 Browning (Robert) 

303 Bryant 

304 Burns 

305 Byron 

306 Coleridge 

307 Emerson (Biographical Introduction) 
308 Evangeline (Introduction and Notes) 
309 Goldsmith (Biographical Introduction) 
310 Hiawatha (with Notes) : 
311 Holmes (Biographical Introduction) 
812 Hood 

313 Jean Ingelow 

314 Kipling (Biographical Introduction) 
315 Lady of the Lake (with Notes) 

316 Longfellow (Biographical Introduction) 
317 Lowell (Biographical Introduction) 
318 Lucile 

319 Macaulay 


320 Milton 
321 Moore (with Notes) 


322 Paradise Lost 

323 Poe (with Memoir) 

824 Pope (with Notes) 

325 Scott (with Notes) 

326 Swinburne 

327 Tennyson 

328 Whittier (Biographical Introduction) 
329 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


These are beautiful gifts and we suggest them as being 
highly appropriate for class or scholarship prizes. 


Publisher’s Price $1.50 

Our Price—88c. each 

Any Three for $2.25 
Postage extra, 14c. per copy 
Order by number 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 








TRUCTOR (not your 


extra and necessary postage. 


Any volume given as a reward for securing one three-year (or 


two one-year) subscribers to NORMAL INS 


Own) and remitting 10 cents 











Dansville, N. Y. 























The Works of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Comprising 14 volumes, 16 mo., 
neatly and substantially bound in 
linen cloth, each volume containing 
au engraved frontispiece, printed in 
clear type on fine paper. No other 
, recommendation need be given these 
=: books than to name their author, 
SSS whose sterling integrity and courage- 
ous Americanism are an inspiration 
, le to the young of our land. 

American Ideals. Part I. 

American Ideals. I, 

Wilderness Hunter 

Hunting the Grisly 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 

The Spicad of English-Speaking Peoples 
e of English-Speaking 

In the Carront of The Revolution 

The War in the Northwest 

The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 









Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 
Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
Sold only in complete sets. 
Publisher’s price, per set, $7 
Oar price, $3.75 
AS A PREMIUM. This set of books will be given as a 
remium for securing twenty yearly subscriptions to 
ORLD’s EvENTs at thirty cents each and remitting $6.00 for 
them or for securing six five-year subscriptions at $1.00 each. 
Twelve yearly or six three-year subscriptions to NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR will also secure it or club may be made up of 
both journals only so that an aggregate of $6.00 in sub- 
scriptions be sent. 
Expressage, payable by purchaser. Will prepay if 88c. 
extra be enclosed . 
Our Catalogue of Books for School Libraries should be 
in the hands of every teacher. If you have not received 
one and are interested let us hear from you. 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
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‘Character is higher than intellect 
. . . a great soul will be strong to 
live, as well as to think.’’ 

‘‘Always be true to your best 


thoughts. ’’ 


‘‘Live as though life were earnest, | 


and life will be so.’’ 

‘‘Men are what their mothers make 
them.’’ 

“Step by step lift bad to good.’’ 

“‘The manly part is to do with 
might and main what you can do.’’ 





MARY JOHNSTON. | 


MARION GRAHAM WALLACE. 


Miss Mary Johnston is one of the 
novel writers who has achieved suc- 
cess in the last few years. As yet she 
has given to the public only three 
books, but as she is young—still under 
thirty—it is probable that American 
literature will yet be enriched by the 
productions of her imaginative genius. 
Her first novel, ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope,’’ 
was published in 1898. ‘‘To Have 
and to Hold’’, was first printed as a 
serial in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ but 
was afterward issued in book form by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co. Its phe- 
nomenal success gave added prestige 
to this well known publishing com- 
pany, for in less than two months after 
its first appearance the b ok had 
the marvelous sale of 200,000 copies. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe is the only 
American woman who ever before 
scored such a record. 

Miss Johnston’s latest story ‘‘Aud- 
rey,’’ is, like its predecessors, a 
tale of American history, but of a later 
period. It was also introduced to 
the public as a serial in the ‘‘Atlan- 
tic Monthly,’’ and has only recently 


assumed the form of a book. With- 


out doubt it will be as popular as the 
two which have come before it. 
Perhaps a short sketch of this bril- 
liant woman’s personality will’ be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the In- 
structor. In person Miss Johnston is 
very attractive. She carries herself 
with that high-bred air which marks 
the Southern lady, and gives her a 
distinctive character in. any assembly. 
She is not very tall, her figure is 
slender and fragile; her hair is light 
brown in color, and is soft and wavy, 
and she arranges it very simply, becom- 
ingly ; she dresses very quietly and fash- 
ionably. Her tastes are those of a charm- 
ing woman who respects the proprie- 
ties. She is reticent about her writ- 
ings, and shuns the omnipresent re- 
porter. Her home is now in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Her father, Major 
John W. Johnston, was at one time 
President of the Georgia Pacific Rail- 
road. He is a civil engineer, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and moved to Birm- 
ingham from his native state in 1878. 
Miss Johnston has been the mistress 
of her father’s home for many years. 
She has written for pleasure and pas- 
time as many women do fancy work. 
She had often written poetry but until 
‘Prisoners of Hope’’ was published 
no effusion of her pen was ever print- 
ed. The letter of acceptance from 
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‘her publishers was the first intima- 


tion her family had that the work 
had been sent to try its fortunes at a 
publishing house. 

The Johnston family is one of Vir- 
ginia’s oldest and most aristocratic. 
The founder of this family in Amer- 
ica, Peter Johnston, came from Hol- 
land to Virginia in 1727. He wasa 
man of influence and wealth. It is 
said that to his generosity is due the 
founding of Hampden-Sidney College. 
One of Miss Johnston’s ancestors was 
John Nash, an officer in the French and 
Indian troubles of 1758, and during 
the Revolution a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. Her great- 
great-grandfather, Abner Nash, was 
Governor of North Carolina, and Gen- 
eral Francis Nash who fell at the battle 





of Germantown, was also a relative. 
Her mother’s family are also noted for 
their patriotism. This side of Miss 
Johnston’s house is Scotch-Irish, and 
she numbers among her maternal 
ancestors one of the thirteen appren- 
tices who closed the gates of London- 
derry in 1680. It has been the custom 


‘of Major Johnston’s family to spend 


many of their summers in Virginia. 


the historic and legendary lore of the 
‘*Mother of the States and States- 
men,’’ and in the libraries of her rel- 
atives there she has lingered and 
gleaned so much of early Virginia 
history that her being seems full of it. 
No wonder is it then that she portrays 
so faithfully the customs and manners, 
the laws and speech of that far-away 
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time that the severest critics can find 
no fault with this part of her work. I 
believe one critic has found fault with 
‘*To Haveand to Hold’’ because of its 
abundance of incident. The book is 
teeming with interest from cover to 
cover. It introduces us to colonist 
and Indian, to pirate and governor, to 
lady and to lord, and each character is 
portrayed so charmingly and faith- 


The bright young novelist has loved) fully, that we imagine ourselves liv- 


ing away back there in Jamestown 
when Sir George Yeardly was governor 
of the Colony. 

The title of the book ‘‘To Have 
and to Hold’’ is taken from the Epis- 
copal marriage service. As the title 
suggests, a marriage is one of the lead- 
ing features of the book. The story 

(Continued on page 28) 





Test for Yourself the Wonderful 
Curative Properties of Swamp-=Root 


STRONG ENDORSEMENTS OF MEN AND WOMEN CURED, 








To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT will do for YOU, Every Reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous cures of Swamp-Root 
investigated by Normal Instructor the ones we 
publish this month for the benefit of our readers, 
speak in the highest terms of the wonderful curative 
=" of this great kidney, liver and bladder 
remedy. 


A. H. NOONEY. 





DR. KILMER & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 

About two years ago I hada very severe case of 
kidney and bladder trouble. The pain in the small 
of my back was so severe that I could not stand it 
to stay in one position more than a moment or two. 
and was obliged to oye water very often day and 
night. I tried medicines and doctors without get- 
ting relief. Noticing an advertisement in the To- 
PEKA STATE JOURNAL of Swamp-Root, I determin- 
ed to give it a trial and bought a bottle. By the 
time I had finished the first bottle the pain had en- 
tirely disappeared from my back. The pain and 
frequent desire to pass water ceased. However, I 
continued to take the medicine, using about six bot- 
tlesin all, That was over a year ago and I have 
had no return of the trouble since. 


AN Norney 


Chief Engineer, State Capitol Building, 
Jan, 2nd, 1902. ; Topeka, Kan. 


.formerly with the St. Louis Baptist 








Miss Alice Brown, the well known trained nurse, 
is in a position to speak with ———- She was 
ospital and 
has had many trying experiences in her arduous 
vocation. She adds her valuable testimony to the 
thousands already received by Swamp-Root. She 
said in a signed interview with a reporter of theSr. 
LouIs STAR: 
“Although a woman in my position can receive 
lenty of prescriptions from physicians without cost, 
t was upon the advice ofa well known West End 


| Doctor that I began to take Swamp-Root. No, I 


will not tell you his name, for he might not like it. 
But all the same, I took it when I was run down 
from night work in the sick room. I was thin and 
yellow and tired even whenI rose from my sleep. 
Swamp-Root gave mea relish for my food and cleared 





MISS ALICE BROWN. 


my blood from its ey impurities. Of course I 
do not praise Swam it as a cure for all troubles. 
but it splendid for the kidneys, stomach an 
bowels and relieves female disorders when all other 
remedies have failed to give relief. Iknow of many 
cases in the hospital cured by this wonderful remedy. 


1519 Semple Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—The wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remark- 
ably successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of our read- 
ers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle of Swamp-Root sent ab- 
solntely free by mail. Also a valuable book telling all about kidney and bladder 
troubles and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial let- 
ters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you saw this generous offer in 
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How to Find Out if You Need 
Swamp-Root. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are re- 
— for more sickness and sufferin 
than any other disease, and if permitte 
to continue fatal results are sure to follow, 
Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, 
makes you dizzy, restless, sleepless and 
irritable. Makes you pass water often 
during the day, and obliges you to get up 
many times during the night. uses 
puffy or dark circles under the eyes, 
rheumatism, gravel, catarrh of the blad- 
der, pain or dull ache in the back, joints 
and muscles, makes your head ache and 
back ache, causes indigestion, stomach 
and liver trouble ; you get a sallow, yel- 
low complexion; makes you feel. as 
though you had heart trouble ; you may 
have plenty of ambition, but no strength; 
get weak and waste away. 

The prompt cure for these troubles is 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the world 
famous kidney ar In taking it 
you afford natural help to Nature, for 
Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer 
and gentle aid to the kidneys that is 
known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as 
to your condition, take from your urine 
on rising about four ounces, place it in a 

lass or bottie and let it stand twenty- 
our hours. Ifon examination it is milky 
or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, 
or if small particles float about in it, your 
kidneys are in need of immediate atten- 
tion. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by ——— in their private 
practice, and is taken by doctors them- 
selves who have kidney ailments, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, liver 
and bladder troubles. 

If you are already convinced that this 
great remedy, Swamp-Root, is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the 
drug stores everywhere. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 





every bottle. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

opens with Ralph Percy a gentleman 
colonist, smoking his pipe in his lonely 
little home some twelve miles or more 
from Jamestown. His friend, John 
Rolfe, the widowed husband of the 
immortal Pocahontas, comes by, and 
advises him to go to Jamestown to 
see the landing of the ship which is 
to bring the cargo of maidens who in 
exchange for a hundred pounds of 
tobacco are to become the wives of 
such settlers who will pay the required 
price. Percy sees among all the crowd 
but one whom he wishes to call wife— 
Jocelyn Leigh—looking like a queenly 
rose among the dandelions or a stately 
lily among the marigolds. She ap- 
pears so ill at ease, and after rescuing 
her from the saucy advances of a lub- 
berly admirer, he asks her to marry 
him. As the least of the evils which 
beset her she assents, and the nuptial 
knot is tied, then taking her upon a 
pillion behind him on his _ trusty 
horse, Percy bears his scornful spouse 
away to his sylvan home. The story 
has just begun now, and so have the 
troubles of Jocelyn Leigh and Ralph 
Percy. One must read the book to 
learn of all their trials and tribula- 
tions, and to find that after all the 
ending is most beatific. Sir George 
Yeardley, Opechancanough and John 
Rolfe are characters inthe book. The 
coloring is rich, the language is sur- 
passingly beautiful, and the descrip- 
tions of ‘the boundless, unbroken for- 
ests are strikingly lovely. A  prim- 
eval forest is to my mind one of the 
grandest features of Nature. Like 
the pathless ocean, and the towering 
mountains, a vast expanse of unfelled 
woods is suggestive of God-like gran- 
deur, and Miss Johnston’s pen has most 
assuredly brought such a picture be- 
fore us. 

Miss Johnston type-writes her own 
stories, and with loving industry pre- 
pares her brain children to meet the 
eyes of the publisher. 


~ 


Opposed to Vertical Writing. 


Editor Instructor:—I do not wish 
to enter a controversy, but I feel too 
strong an interest in the educational 
welfare of the present generation to 
sit idly by and see vertical writing 
thrust upon them, through the over- 
zealous efforts of a few enthusiasts, 
without entering a protest. In reply 
to Raymond R. Glenn’s question, 
‘*Shall We Teach Vertical?’’ pub- 
lished in April INstRucTOR, I answer 
emphatically, no. After a number of 
years of teaching experience, extensive 
association with business educators, 
and after careful and exhaustive study 
of the subject, Iam obliged to chal- 
lenge every statement made by the 
gentleman in behalf of vertical writ- 
ing, save one; viz., that a majority 
of the teachers are unable to write 
vertical with any degree of success. 

The requisites of good business 
writing as recognized by business men 
everywhere are: First, legibility; 
second, rapidity; third, beauty or 





neatness of appearance. 
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sons and daughters be thoroughly 


Slant writing is equally as legible 
as vertical if it is as carefully written. 
It can be done much more rapidly than 
vertical, and is more attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

Quoting from Mr. G’s article,— 
‘«These facts are too self-evident to 
need proof.’’ The simple fact, ad- 
mitted by the gentleman in his article, 
that many (a majority) of the schools 
having experimented with vertical 
writing, have dropped it, is strong 
proof in favor of the superiority of 
slant writing. 

The question naturally presents it- 
self, ‘‘Why do ninety-five per cent of 
the business educators and educated 
business men use slanted writing by 
preference ?’’ I answer, because it 
meets their requirements in a greater 
degree. 

Writing has long been neglected in 
our Southern public schools to such an 
extent that a majority of our teachers 
are incompetent to teach any system. 
With this state of affairs any system 
could be adopted, which might be en- 
gineered by a few enthusiastic de- 
votees; but I hope they will not come 
this way representing vertical writing. 

Jacosp H. TUCKER. 
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The Teacher. 


‘The profession of teaching should 
be made one of the mcst honorable to 
be sought by the genius of mankind. 

The best talent of our glorious 
country should be consumed in the 
schoolroom. The safety and general 
welfare of our country demand that 





educated. Aristotle said, ‘ That 
which contributes most to preserve 
the state, is to educate children 
with reference to the state; for the 
most useful laws will be of no service, 
if the citizens are not accustomed to 
and brought up in the principles of 
the Constitution.’ 

We should have teachers whose de- 
light is in unfolding and developing 
the physical, mental, and moral ele- 
ments of youth and making him a 
statue of ideal manhood.’’—M. Rem 
brandt Turner. 
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New York State Library School. 


We know that many among our 
readers are interested in the training 
school for librarians conducted at Al- 
bany under the control of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and therefore we publish this 
late announcement issued by them: 

‘*The understanding by the alumni 
and the public that collegebred candi- 
dates are much preferred having result- 
ed in applications from more college 
graduates than we have seating capac- 
ity for, has in natural evolution made 
this a graduate school. Maintenance 
of this standard will now work no 
hardship, as the other library schools 
afford opportunity for instruction of 





those unable to meet the higher re- 


quirements of the parent school. The 
faculty have therefore voted to advise 
all new applicants that from March 1, 
1902, only those will be eligible for 
admission to the library school who 





are graduates of colleges registered by 
the Regents in the College Depart- 
ment as giving creditable courses thus 
formally making it a graduate school, 
It is true that a first class man or 
woman who had not been at college js 
better that a second or third class col. 
lege graduate, but the new action does 


not open the doors to all those who hold ’ 


degrees; as the faculty will continue . 
to select only those who give promise 
of making a practical success of li. 
brarianship. 

‘‘After October 1, 1902, tuition fees 
for residents of New York will be $75 
for junior year and $25 for senior 
year; for non-residents, $100 for jun- 
jor year and $50 forsenior year. Each 
year the school offers better facilities 
and instruction and requires more 
from its faculty. Some students have 
preferred to pay others to dw for them 
any-state work not part of the library 
training; under the new plan all will 
pay more tuition, but as far as_possi- 
ble state work will be assigned with 
reference to its educative,value.’’ 


> 
> 





The only sure way to gain the love 
and respect of your pupils is to be 
perfectly honest with them. Begin- 
ners are apt to affect a certain prim- 
and-preciseness, and _ the affectation is 
perfectly evident to the average child, 
for children are exceedingly keen in 
penetrating disguises of manner. The 
best course is to be frank. It takes 
some teachers years to learn this, and 
some never learn it.—Rocky Mountain 
Educator. 








Award of Prizes in 
The Cincinnati Game Co.’s 





For best paper, .. . 
For 2d best paper, . . 
For 3d best paper, . . 
For 4th best paper, . . 
For. 5th best paper, . . 
For 6th best paper, . . 
For 7th best paper, . . 


The prize essays in our first and second contests, 


in pamphlet form, will be sent to teachers on request. 





Educational Game 
Teachers’ Prize Essay Contest. 


The judges in our second prize essay contest for the best descriptions of beneficial results secured by the actual use of 
our Educational Games in the schools or homes of the pupils have awarded the prizes as follows :— 

First prize, $100.00, Mrs. B. M. Roe, Caroline, N. Y.; second prize, $50.00, Miss Mary E. Fitzgerald, Chicago, IIl.; 
third prize, $30.00, Mr. G. Henry Osborn, Wortendyke, N. J.; fourth prize, $20.00, Miss Nora Summersgill, Waynes: 
burg, Pa.; five prizes of $10.00 each, Mr. J. R. Benson, Mount Morris, Mich.; Miss Ethel Turnbull, Hanover, N. Y.; Mrs. 
E. B. Wilson, Carroll, lowa.; Miss Carrie E. Elliott, Jamestown, Mich., and Miss Katharine Berrey, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
special prize, $10.00, Mrs. Mary E. Shea, Waltham, Mass.; special prize, $5.00, Miss Rebecca Slaymaker, Lebanon, Pa.; 
honorable mention, $5.00 each, to Miss Lizzie D. Jewett, Pomfret, Conn.; Miss Susan Chase, Medfield, Mass.; and 
Mr. A. L. Lessemann, Benson, Neb. The Judges were Dr. R. G. Boone, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. John Morris, 
Supt. Schools, Covington, Ky., and Prof. John Burke, Supt. Schools, Newport, Ky. 


A New Contest. 


Unfortunately, many of the teachers who sent in essays, did not thoroughly understand that they were confined to 
actual results obtained from the use of our games, and wrote rather on their theoretical value for school work. In justice to 
the teachers who had followed the rules of the contest, these essays could not be considered. Therefore, in order to give |’ 
these teachers and others interested, an opportunity to secure prizes, we have decided to announce a third contest, open to 
all teachers, for the best answers'to five questions regarding the use of educational games in the schools. 
be answered, and entry blank, will be sent free on application. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


- $100.00 For 8th best paper, .. . $10.00 
- » 60.00 For 9th best paper, .. . 10.00 
- - 80.00 For 10th best paper, .. .-. 5.00 
- - 20.00 For 11th best paper, .. . 5.00 
- - 10.00 For 12th best paper, .. . 6.00 
. - 10.00 For 18th best paper, .. . . 5.00 
- - 10.00 For 14th best paper, .. . 5.00 





The Cincinnati 


Contest closes December 31, 1902. 


The questions to 


Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Spring Announcements. 


BY AMY C. SCAMMELL. 


Dears, the following announcements 
Were made last spring, ’tis plain; 
But I beg to call your notice, 
To the very same, again. 


The sun, he kissed the waters; , 
Now, they’re running to tell the sea; 

And April, her tears were childish, 
But they’ve set her lovers free. 


Who? Why all the dear Spring 
Beauties, 
You know them as well as I; 
That flow, like the sugar-maple, 
That blossom, and sing and fly. 


The bird, he is weaving and wooing; 
Honey Bee housekeeps, I know, 

For he’s been for bread to the Willows, 
Some dozen days or so. 


O wake! for the woodland Matins, 
Are sweetest at half-past three; 
Don’t miss the evening concerts, 
Bass Froggie is giving free. 
The violets, blue-eyed as ever, 
The checker-leaves, tender and new, 
The jollies that sport by the brookside, 
Are calling, my dears, for you. 


The Robin and the Lark. 





SUSIE M. BEST. 


A robin met a meadow-lark; 
‘*Good morning, friend,’’ said he, 
‘*T’ve just come from my little nest 
Up in the cherry tree. 


“My wife is sitting on our eggs, 
They’re such a pretty blue, 

I really think that I would like, 
To show them all to you.’’ 


‘‘Thank you,’’ said Mr. Meadow-lark, 
“*T’ve something too, to tell; 

This very morning in the grass 
My babies chipped the shell.’’ 


And then their secrets being told, 
They said they couldn’t wait, 
And each one went to seek a worm 

To bring to his dear mate. 





The Robin’s Egg. 
What was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell; is it green, is it blue? 
Look, little girl, 
At this beautiful pearl 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


Nay little girl! Nay, nay, don’t touch! 
Wait for a week—a week’s not much— 
Then come here and see 
What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see? A wonderful sight, 
Then, little girl, step light, step light. 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 
—Boston Daily Globe. 





aad 
The Robin’s Nest. 
They’!ll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 
And the prettiest thing in the world 
will be 
The building of the nest. 


Little Mrs. Robin, let me help, I pray, 
Will you have a withered leaf, or a 
wisp of hay? 
Here are softest mosses, 
and brown, 
Shreds of lace and feathers, bits of 
silky down. 


Tell me, Mrs. Robin, 
shall bring, 
Shall it be a mossy twig, or a bit of 
string? ; 
‘* Wait, my little maiden, by the 
garden wall, 
Where the warmest sunbeams always 
seem to fall. 


grasses dry 


what I first 


‘*T must build so nicely I can hardly 

tell, 
All the things you mention answer 

very well. 

‘But if I could choose the best,’’ so 
the robin said, 

‘‘It would be some yellow curls from 
your pretty head.’’ 

—Selected, 


A Gentle Hint: 
If I were you, and you were I, 
Mamma, 
You’d be allowed the crust of pie, 
Mamma, 
And sugar, too. And if high-spy 
You liked to play, or kites to fly, 
I'd like them, or at least I’d try; 
And lessons should be by-and-by. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t ever cry 
If I were you and you were I, 
Mamma. 





If you were I and I were you, 


Mamma, 
I’d ask you what you wished to do, 
Mamma; 
And if your game was not quite 
through 
When bed-time came—indeed it’s 


true— 
I’d let you wait. 
Nice toys I’d give you, 
new. 
I think you’d think it pleasant, too, 
If you were I, and I were you, 
Mamma. 
—Caroline McCormack, in Harper’ s. 


Each day a few 
bright and 





The Apostrophe. 





MILDRED TATE WELLS. 
‘*Now children,’’ said the teacher, 
‘What is it that you put 
Where you leave out a letter?’' 
Each tiny hand went up. 


‘*Good! Maggie you may tell us’’— 
With wise toss of her head, 
The little maiden spoke at once; 





‘* Apesterphor,’’ she said, 


Bulwark 





A PREVENTION AND CURE 
For Consumption-Threatened Humanity 





A FULL FREE TREATMENT 
That Conquers All Chronic Life-Sapping Ills 





Certain diseases kill their victims by gradu- 
ally robbing them of bodily material—a manner 
of death slow, yet terrifying, and usually fraught 


with mental if not physical suffering. 
Consumption actually consumes; it is a well- 
named plague. 
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Four requirements must be met to cure con- 
sumption and other wasting ills, and Four also 
to prevent their attack. They are: First tocom- 
bat and to forestall germs; Second, to nourish 
the body ; Third, to tone and fortify the nerve 
power of resistance to disease, and Fourth, to 
‘meet the demands for local treatment. 
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DR. SLOCUM IN HIS LABORATORY IN NEW YORK. 


To combat and destroy germs, to nourish the 
body, to fortify the system and to soothe and 
heal broken and inflamed tissues, in accord with 
the necessities in particular cases, and to thus 
cure and prevent consumption and all vitality- 
—— ills of persistent chronic nature, the 
wonderful, Free combination is unmistakably 
unmatched. Itis Dr. Slocum’s grand discovery 
and. Free contribution to masterful, scientific 
medical progress which has marvelously reduced 
the consumption death-rate in the United States. 

Think of it!—the average life in this country is 


WRITE TH 


WRITE TO DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine 
Street, New York, mentioning NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR, and the complete combination will be 
sent to you free from his great manufacturing 
pharmacies, with full directions for their use. 

You are welcome to write for yourself or for 
another who is afflicted or menaced by wasting 


four and one tenth years longer now than it was 
ten years age. 

Reader, if you are a victim of, or are apprehen- 
sive that consumption isin your wake, this bul- 
wark of refuge for prevention and cure is yours 
for the asking—free also to those near and dear 
to you who need the protective and curative 
security it affords. 

Some need only the Emulsion, others the 
Coltsfoote Expectorant; some the Psyehine 
Tonic, others the Ozojell. Many send for all 
four, use one or more appropriate for their own 





cases and give the other remedies to friends, 


E DOCTOR 


malady of any description. 

Kindly write, giving post office and express 
address, so there may be no trouble in the ship- 
ment of the remedies. 

Address, Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, 
New York City, and say you saw this offer in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





COMBINATION DIPPER 9 ARTICLES in one. Fas: 
seller. Samples free to agts. 50 rapid sellers. 
@ PC.8. HORNER 00.1479Penn-av. Pittsburg, Pp 


PHAR YSPECTACLES soe ont 
wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Ill. 


100 Fine Envelopes white or colored printed 35c, 
3 








Sample free. Name on Rubber Stamp, 10c. 
2 p. Catalogue free. H. Brown, Browntown, N. J. 


SOCIETY SHAMS EXPOSED ! 


Short, gory 4 stories picturing life. Subscription $1 
a year. 25c for 6 months’ trial. No samples. Young’s 
Magazine, 664 M. & Ex. Bldg., New York City. 
LADIE to do plain needle vork for us at home, 
We furnish materials and pay to $10 


per week. Send stamped envelope to STAND- 
ARD CO,. Indiana Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’d, 35c. 
E.J.Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co, Dept.B 81,St.Louis, Mo, 











LIVE STOCK 
and POULTRY 
OF ALL KINDS. 
ABSOLUTELY aa TOE. 
STOCK PEDIGREED 
AND REGISTERED. 
POULTRY SCORED. 


all bred and s FH . 4 
raisedat the Epitomist Experiment Station 
where the Agricultural Epitomist is edited and printed 
amid the activities of real farm life, in which results of 
experiments made at this Station are given from month 
to month, together with otherinformation of inestimable 
value to every farmer, garden and household generally, 
with any size farm down to the smallest garden plot. 
We breed nothing but the best and es strains of all 
kinds of Stock and Poultry including Angora Goats, 
Seotch Collie Dogs, Begin Hares, Ete., and all the 
best strains of Poultry. is our aim to aid every one 
whose stock and poultry is not absolutely pure to start 
inright. A postal card with your nameand address and 
calling attention to this advertisement, will get you full 
or with description and illustrations of 
our Pets, Stock and Poultry which we giveabsolutely free 
Address EPITOMIST EXPERIMENTSTATION, Spencer, Ind 











50 a month earned distributing samples. Enclose 
Ctamp. Inter’l Dis, Bureau,150 Nassau 8t.,.N.Y. 
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bearing pedals, nickel (rimmincs, 
out, any color enamel. Stron 
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24 YEARS 
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Excellence 
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ONLY TRUE 
SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
i 16 West 23d Street 

NEW YORK: 155-157 Broadway 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 924 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street 


Agents In all Principal Citles 





ZY Buys the celebrated, pies ey 

SF new 1902 Model EDGEMERE BICYCLE, 

inch wheel, any height frame, high grade equi —_ 
justable 


28. 
including —_ —s guaranteed pneumatie tires, 
handle bars, fine 


eather covered grips, padded saddle, ball 
beautifully GQnished through- 
t Guarantee. 
Kenwood Blezele, 
in King or Elgin QueenBicycle, 
bicyele made our three crown 


for the celebrated 1 
12.7 5 forthe celebrated 1902 E! 
15.75 for the highest grade 1 


nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the 
very finest equipmen 
grade pneumatic 


including ely right 
a@ regular $50.00 bicyele. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicycle 


offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicy: 


ele Catalogue. 
address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 








DONT STRIKE | your fingers any more. 
Send stamp for a genni 


of this indispensable household tool. k your 





dealer. One Magazine Tack Hammer. filler, 
packet of tacks; etc., neatly boxed ; sent post- 
wae on receipt of oo cents, cash or stamps. 
ents Wanted. 
MAGAZINE HAMMER COMPANY, 
100 Broad Street, - Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


re seesus> GOVERNMENT POSITIO 


to Enlarge Your SALARY? Places 
are NOW open paying good Salaries. 
Learn how to get one from thenew 


Civil Service Manual. 
Complete, Vest Pocket Size, 128 pages, in- 
dexed. How to prepare for examinations. 
Requirements, Rules, Questions, etc., for 
men and women; by Pror. C. M. STEVANS, 
Ph. D., Postpaid, Cloth 25c., Morocco 50c. 
Stamps taken. (Bonanza for Agents. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


W ANTED Ladies and gentlemen can 
AGENTS make profitable use of 
their leisure time by visiting Catholic Clergymmen as 
agents for anew and successful publication, For 
particulars address P. 0. Box 1870, New York. 


complexion guaranteed. Pimples 
BEAUTIFUL Blackheads, Wrinkles, etc. banish. 
ed. Makes skin soft ame — .- - , re peed 
returned if unsuccessful. ni silver, 
age, etc. FREE trial bottle. Mme. B. LARENO, 
Sta. I., New York City. 


AGENTS WANTED. ticies ena “cote seine 


fi A and rolls ri 

1ti Big profits to agen ars, prices, 
cormna, ~h ag Write at once. LL. B. Codovi & 
Co., Dept. A, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 


ket Dictiona if you send 10c for 

emia Winnet Ink Tablets (produce full half 

int Best Ink). EDWARDSVILLE ADV. CO., 
L Box 79, Edwardsville, Il. 


Intelligent persons to represent an es- 

WANTED iaiiahed Company offe: aa ry 

tments to parties of moderate means. o. A. 
Sanborn. 1104 D.S., Morgan Bldg.. Buffalo, N. 
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Primary Language Lessons. 
(Continued from page 16) 


LESSON V. 
The Throstle. (For Fourth Year) 


‘| ‘*Summer iscoming, summer is coming. 


I know it, I know it, I know it! 
Light again, leaf again, life again, 
love again,’’ 
Yes, my wild little poet. 
Sing the new year in, under the blue. 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 
‘‘New, new, new!’’ Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 
‘‘Love again, song again, nest again,’’ 
young again, 
Never a prophet so crazy; 
And hardly a daisy, as yet little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 
‘‘Here again, here, here, here, happy 
year,’’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming my dear— 
And all the winters are hidden. 
Develop the meaning of the words— 


poet warble 
carol unbidden 
prophet unchidden 


Where is the bird during the winter? 
Is he glad when summer comes? How 
does he show it? How does he know 
summer is coming? Are people glad 
to have the birds return in spring? 
Are you? Shall we listen again to 
what our little birds sang out in the 
apple tree of Mr. Tennyson’s garden? 
(Teacher reads poem again.) Chil- 
dren memorize third verse. 


= 
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Arousing Interest in the History Class. 

1. Ask the pupils to name the great- 
est American. Let them consult their 
The an- 
swers will be various; Clay, Webster, 
Lincoln, Jefferson, Hamilton, Jack- 
son, and others will probably be named. 
(For obvious reasons it may be well 
to rule out Washington from the list. ) 
Ask each to give a reason for his 
choice, and the paucity of the pupil’s 
knowledge concerning their several 
heroes will be painfully evident. En- 
courage each to make a special study 
of the one chosen; take a personal in- 
terest in the research by pointing out 
books that will be helpful; after a few 
weeks have a free-for-all debate in 
which each one may extol the good 
qualities of his favorite. . If there are 
not enough books on biography in the 
library some of the parents will cheer- 
fully buy them. If a boy is interested 
in a certain historical character as his 
ideal great man, and his father’s sug- 
gestion biased his choice, the father 
will help to get the book from which 
to get material to use in his argument 
on the day of the debate. 

2. Give notice that on a certain day 
in a week or two an examination will be 
held on some specific topic,as Slavery, 
The Acquisition of Territory, Arnold’s 
Treason, Development of Means of 
Travel, The War with Spain. En- 
courage study of the special subject 
by putting suitable books in reach of 
the pupils. When examination day 
comes, let it be partly written and 





3. Give a description of some des- 
potism, such as Russia or Turkey— 
arbitrary arrests, no free speech, nor 
free pregs, a state religion, etc., and 
ask why our government is_ better 
than such a despotism. After a week 
to think about it, witha few refer- 
ences to it meanwhile as a stimulus 
to reading and thinking, have a gen- 
eral response from all who have an- 
swers to give. 

In these exercises there should be 
no compulsion, no driving. Let the 
incentive come from within rather 
than from without. The mastery of 
the regular lesson furnishes enough of 
task-setting—sometimes too much. 
This work should be voluntary. There 
will, of course, be wide differences in 
the results, but that is a matter of 
small moment. Do not expect a dead 
level of uniform excellence, for if you 
do, you will be, and ought to be dis- 
appointed. 

4. History matches may be arranged 
as follows: Let each pupil write out 
about a dozen questions on subjects 
passed over. They should be chiefly 
of the who, when, what, or where va- 
riety, but if framed so as to admit of 
brief answers the why questions may 
also be used. These lists are sub- 
mitted to the teacher for approval. 
Now the pupils select leaders and 
‘‘choose up’’ as in the old-fashioned 
spelling match; the questions are read 
by the teacher and the game_ proceeds 
after the usual method of conducting 
a spelling match.— Western Teacher. 





Beatitudes for Teachers. 
1. Blessed is he who helpeth the lit- 
tle ones; he shall have peace in his day. 
2. Blessed is he who loveth little 
children; he shall be held in everlast- 
ing remembrance. 
3. Blessed is he who _ possesseth 
faith, hope, and patience; for him the 
rough places shall be made smooth and 
the crooked places straight. 
4. Blessed is he who seeth the good 
which is in the wayward child; he 
shall find his reward in the life of a 
noble man. 
5. Blessed is he who hath brains 
and knoweth how to use them; he 
hath the elements of growth within 
himself and shall impart life to his 
scholars. 
6. Blessed is he who knoweth good 
common sense when he seeth it; his 
praise shall be continually in the 
mouth of children and parent. 
7. Blessed is he who knoweth the 
secret paths which lead to the con- 
science of the child, for him the gates 
of peace shail hang on golden hinge, 
and the ending of his life shall be like 
the ceasing of exquisite music.— 
Arkansas School Journal. 





The Dixon Company will place upon the mar- 
ket this month a Pencil Sharpener made on an 
entirely new plan. The cutting surfaces are 
twelve flat blades which are made to revolve very 
rapidly and smoothly, The pencil does not have 
to be held or steadied with the left hand as is the 
case in most other sharpeners, and after it is 
sharpened no more lead or wood can be taken off, 
thus rendering it the most economical sharpener 
on the market. It will be sold at a moderate 









«1900 FAMILY 
WASHER FREE. 


Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Time, Labor and Expense of 
Washing Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing er 
Boiling of Clothes, 


Every Household Needs One, 








THE “1900”? BALL-BEARING FAM: ' 


ILY WASHER SENT FREE. 


without deposit or advance payment of an 
freight paid on 80 days’ trial. The 1900 Ball- rie, 
Washer is unquestionabl the greatest labor-saving 
machine ever invented for family use. Entirely 
new principle. It is simplicity itself. There are 
no wheels, paddles, rockers, cranks or compl 
machinery. It revolves on bicycle ball-beare 
ings, making it by far the easiest running washer 
on wo by _ ket. No strength required, a child can 
operat 

No more stooping, rubbing, Leow md of cloths. Hot 
water and soap all that is need It will wash 
lars oe ew y no matter how 

erfectly clean in 6 minutes. Im 

sible to ty ure the most delicate fabrics. seit 








Sparkill, Rockland Co., N. Y. Oct. 29, 1901. 

“1900” Washer Company. : 3 

I have given your washer a fair trial. It is one of 
the best washers [ever saw. It washed three pairs 
of my dirty and greasy overalls and overshirts in 
ten minutes and washed them clean. My house- 
keeper says it would have taken her two hours to 
have washed them the old way. It will wash ten 
shirts, with collars and cuffs, in seven minutes, It 
will wash three washes without changing the water, 
only adding soap suds and about itwo quarts of hot 
water after the first wash. 
I have been a delegate and attended twenty-six 
conventions held in different parts of the country, 
and my name is known on nearly every rail 
the United States and Canada. I am an engineer of 
the New York Division of the Erie road and have 
run an engine for forty years. 

EDWARD KENT, 

Write at once for catalogue and full par- 
ticulars to 


‘+1900’? WASHER CO. 
232X State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


A NEW MONEY MAKER 


‘or Agents. A household neces 
1s tortie Ameuta making $108 
lo, its 
per day. Will be sold. You 
show what it will do and it sells 
People borrow money to buy it. 
& money maker. 




















TRIAL BOX 


complexion. Itis not a face pow 
den, anenm. cosmetic or bleach, 
but is absolutely pure and you csa 
use it privately at home. It perme 
nently removes mot 

redness, crow's feet, pimples, blackheads, 
Reshworme, eallownent ' oa tan, eune 
burn, and complexion 

Address, Madame Pa Ribault, 4353 Ele 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Y. | partly oral. 


price, thus bringing it within the reach of all. 


end reture it to ws with 10 conte diver 
CU sarees 
BonToN «SCOTT CAMBRIDGE, OH! 
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Troublesome Commas. 


How bothersome the rule for the 
punctuation of relative clauses is, Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar,of Massachusetts, 
has lately discovered, not that the 
Senator, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the little niceties of English 
speech, was himself caught napping. 
He wrote: ‘‘The Chinese who is in 
every way fit for citizenship is ex- 
cluded, while the Portuguese or Ital- 
ian who is absolutely unfit is admit- 
ted.’? The copy-reader on a Boston 
newspaper—they are very literary in 
Boston—to whom Senator Hoar’s 
speech was telegraphed, concluded 
that a few commas would add spice 
and accordingly he had the sentence 
set up: ‘‘The Chinese, who is in 
every respect fit for citizenship, is ex- 
cluded, while the Portuguese or Ital- 
ian, who is absolutely unfit, is admit- 
ted.’’ Punctuated thus, the Senator’s 
words were too spicy for the numerous 
Italian and Portuguese residents of 
Massachusetts, who began to hold in- 
dignation meetings at which they de- 
nounced Senator Hoar for his bigotry 
and asserted their claims to superior- 
ity over the heathen Chinee. Even 
now, though Mr. Hoar has carefully 
explained about the commas and has 
declared that he never thought or 
dreamed anything disrespectful or un- 
kind of the people of Italy or Port- 
ugal, those who believe ‘‘their man- 
hood to have been maliciously as- 
sailed’ are inclined still to be. un- 
happy. Not having been brought up 
on a diet of Hill and Lewis and Arlo 
Bates and Barrett Wendell, they have 
never been drilled,into perception of 
the distinction between explanatory 
and restrictive relative clauses; and 
we can hardly wonder that such dis- 
tinctions puzzle them. Indeed, any 
one who has labored in this matter 
with a class of seventeen-year-old high 
school pupils who can not, or will not, 
learn when to use the commas and 
when to leave them out, will under- 
stand the perplexity of Dr. Francis P. 
Silva and the other leaders of the 
Italico-Portuguese colony in Boston. 
We can not, however, help feeling 
that the Boston newspaper which al- 
lowed the sentence to go through over- 
loaded with commas was culpably neg- 
ligent.— The School Journal. 


Remember 


1, Never to stick pins into butter- 
flies and other insects, unless you 
would like to have somebody stick pins 
into you. ' 

2. Never to carry poultry with their 
heads hanging down, unless you 
would like to be carried in the same 
Way. 

3. That nearly all snakes are harm- 
less and useful. 

4. That earth worms are harmless 
and useful, and that when you use 
them in fishing they ought to be killed 
instantly, before you start, by plung- 
ing them in a dish of boiling water. 
_ 5. That it is very cruel to keep fish 
in glass globes slowly dying. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


6. That it is kind to feed the birds 
in winter. 

7. That bits should never be put in 
horses’ mouths in cold weather with- 
out being first warmed. 

8. That it is cruel to keep. twitch- 
ing the reins while driving. 

9. That when your horse is put in 
a strange stable you should always be 
sure that he is properly fed and wat- 
ered, and in cold weather that his 
blanket is properly put on. 

10. That you should never ride 
after a poor-looking horse when you 
can helpit. Always look at the horse 
and refuse to ride after a poor-look- 
ing one, or a horse whose head is tied 
up by a tight check-rein. 

11. That you should always talk 
kindly to every dumb creature. 

12. That you should always treat 
every dumb creature as you would like 
to be treated yourself if you were in 
the creature’s place. —From Angell’s 
‘* Lessons on Kindness to Animadls.’’, 


Some Signs ef a Good Teacher, 


She will read professional and other 
books, educational and other papers, 
and magazines. 

She will patronize public libraries 
and reading rooms, and if her pupils 
are sufficiently advanced she will in- 
fluence their reading along good lines. 

She will attend punctually all 
teachers’ meetings and do her share 
toward supporting the county and state 
organizations. 





She will doa certain amount of |}, 


calling on her children. ; 

Occasionally she will be found taking 
the children on a little trip to the 
park or some of the younger ones to a 
museum, and older pupils to certain 
factories which afford entertainment 
and instruction. These things will be 
a pleasure to her.—TZhe New Educa- 
tion. 





The test of any educational scheme 
is its results. What sort of men and 
women does it produce? The end is 
life; the means the educational pro- 
cess. To keep the educational process 
sound and true, it is necessary to be 
constantly testing it by an appeal to 
life. In the educational process of 
today there are discernible a number 
of currents, not all of them leading 
in the same direction. Some are 
making for the rational life and some 
of them are not.—Dr. C. H. Hen- 
derson. 





A Word to Readers. 


So many readers are writing the publishers as 
to whether or not statements made in the adver- 
tisements of Dr. W. O. Cofféé are bona fide, that 
we take this opportunity to answer all. 

We wish to say to every reader of the World’s 
Events and Normal Instructor that the record of 
Dr. W. O. Coffee was carefully investigated before 
his advertisement was acce by us and that 
Dr. Coffee does all he claims in his advertisement 
in another column in this issue. 

A number of the Bogan giving testimonials 
were written to and they endorsed their printed 
statements without exception. 

Dr. Coffee’s achievements are especially note- 
worthy because he has relieved so 7 people 
who would otherwise have to suffer a lifetime. 
His charges are reasonable, and each case re- 
ceives the consideration of Dr. Coffee and his 
assistants. His booklets are full of valuable in- 
formation on the eye and its diseases, and all of 
them are sent free. In writing, address, Dr. W. 





O. Coffee, 654 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ne too young, none 





stooping shoulders. 


85 per cent cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent better. 
p sn ounces where others yeie® junds, For Men, Women and Chil- 
ren; no! 0 

Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this unsightly 
condition; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature o 
spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the 
body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is constructed 
on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a godsend 
to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. We also 
make Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak back, 
Send for free booklet and letters from phy- 
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to be relieved. We offer the only 





the 







sicians, physical instructors, and those who know from WW yet oN 


of our wonderful appliances. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 





ance is far more comfortable to wear. 


lifelong gratitude and well wishes. 


Srzamevre, N. 
After having worn the plaster-of-Paris jackets, I can truthfully say your appli- 
It corrects curvature quite as well, ra fits 
the body so perfectly that no one would suspect I was wearing one. You have my 
ish IDA BLOOD 


The plaster-of-Paris jacket above mentioned weighed 81-4 Ibs. The Philo 
Burt Appliance put on in its place weighed 17 ounces—a difference of over 7 lbs. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 74 Fifth St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





N. Y., February 9, 1901. 


Yours truly, 










TRUE HAIR GROWER 


SENT FREE! 


A Remarkable Remedy which cures old standin 
cases of Baldness. Restores gray hair to its natura 
color without dyeing, stops hai 


dandruff, cures weak eyebrows and eyelashes, scan- 
ty partings and all scalp humors, from whatever 


cause arisin. 


TRIAL of these 


cost of posta: 


i Fine price of Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair 
a Forcer is $1. 

and Scalp Soap, 25c. per 
rand treatments together with 
testimonials and full particulars how to-cure all hair 
and scalp troubles, and restore gray hair to its na- 
tural color without dyeing, on receipt of 2. to cover 
te 


Ze. Ww t y. A a 
Lorrimer & Co, ,€°7-Baltimore, Md, X:racase. 








Department 87 
Free Trial Coupon 


This coupon and 2 e. 
entitles you to one bot- 
tle ot Lorrimer’s Ex- 
celsior Hair Forcer 
and one bar of Skin 
and Scalp Soap, free 
by mail, prepald 
any address. Write 
very distinctly to avoid 


delay. 
Lorrmer & Co. 


air falling, eradicates 





r bottle, Lorrimer’s Skin 
r, but wesend A FREE 


ddres¥in full. 








This Beautiful $6 
Pattern Hat 
Only $2.98 


Just like cut, 
Charges pre- 
paid to your 

rest di- 


























imported 
materials, bY 
the best mil 
liners money, 


tucked chiffon over 
a silk wire e 
padded with silk 
mull. Trimmed 
with 1; rosette 
on side front and 
drape around 
crown of Imported Japan Silk, caught down with 
Castanton in the back, Imported silk and velvet; 
roses artistically arranged on brim. Silk rose and 
bow of silk on side band. Comes in all black, all 
white or black with pink, blue, red or white flower 
combination. In ordering statecolordesired. Your 
money returned if you don’t find this equal to or bet- 
ter than you can buy of your own home milliner for 
fe or $6. This extraordinary offer is made for a lim- 
ted time only to make you oursteady customer, and 
is the opportunity ofa life-time to buy a pattern hat 
direct of one of the largest wholesale Pattern Hat 
houses in the West. 

F. W. James & Co., 323 Cherry St. Toledo, Ohio. 


TO SELL FOR AN ENDOWMENT FUND 
FOR TEACHERS’ HOME. 


123.acres of timbered land, bordering a beautiful 
lake, on a much traveled road, and suitable for a 
Park. Each 25 acres (or thereabout) to be sold 
separately: 
For the first 25 A. asked for $100. 
For the 2nd 25 A. asked for $200, 
For the 3rd 25 A. asked for 100. 
For the 4th 25 A. asked for $400, 
Also a new five-room house and lot $200. This ad- 
vertisement will appear but once. uch favor to 
the one who answers it first. Inquire of Mrs. L. 
H. Gowdy, West Monroe. Free Delivery, 
Verne Eaton Box, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


LADIES, Send 25c. Silver for a 
handsome 18x18 Centerpiece, Holly- 
berry, Wild Rose or Forget-me-not 
design. With each Centerpiece we 
send FR EE—three 9inch and six 
‘/Tumbler Doilies, assorted designs, 
yy and our big catalog of stamped goods 
all for 25 cents. 
ALBERT NOVELTY CO. 
Binghamton, N. ¥. 


RECKLES<™° Patches(not moles) 
My remedies will positively 
take them off and keep them off. Send no 
money till proven. will send my treat 
ment to be paid forafter Freckles are remov- 
ed. Write with description of your case, to 
Mrs. Marion Walker, Louisville, Ky. 


pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
























W to introduce our poultry Compound. Send 
stamp. Javelle Mfg. Co., Dept. 220, Parsons, Kan. 








ae THIS WATCH FREE ! 
Plate 18 size movement, only 3-8 
Finiah dionrin leyar ‘scope 


ment, polished spring en- 
cased in barrel. Weight 
complete with case, only 3 
oz. Quick train, 240 beats 
per minute,short wind and 
long run (30 to 36 hours 
with one winding, Hour, 
minute and second hands, 
open face, heavy bevel 
crystals, bevel snaps on, 
Romana or Arabic dials, 
Every watch tested, timed. 
regulated and guaranteed, 
Send name and dress, 
and we will send 20 pieces of jewelry to sell at 10c.each, 
when sold send $2.00 and we will send above-describ- 
ed watch absolutely Free! Gem Novelty Co., 
Wholesale Dept. 4 Nor! St., Attleboro, Mass. 


BUGGIES & HARNESS 
= 


This $ 25 
tame he 


\, . | er . 
bs 


> . — 
BUG@GIES—Phaetons—Surreys— W agons—All Kinds of HARNESS 
We will sell direct to you a vehicle or harness as cheap as dealers 
buy their goods in car-load lots. Don't pay profits to middlemen. 
Our work is all high-grade, correct style, and elegantly finished. 
Showing largest line 
Vehicles &Harness at 
Lowest Prices in U.S. 
I ork Guaranteed and Shipped on Approval. 


CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & M’F’G. CO. 
263 So. D 


esplaines Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





































satisf 


ing, write us to this effect. o 
THE 
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Gkabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS, 


2 oz. 20 inches, ®O.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, ®2.25 
2oz. 22 inches, 1.25 | 34 oz. 2inches, 3.25 
2% oz. 22inches, 1.40] 402. 28inches, 4,00 





Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. All orders 
filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. [lu- 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switches by 
mail on approval, to be paid for when received, if 

Otherwise to be returned to us by mail. In order- 

This offer may not be made again. 
RTS SPECIALTY CO., 
OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HOUSE, 
12—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Gold Rings FREE 
Sell 10 pads Rosebud Per- 
fume at 10c each, sweet and 
lasting ; prevents moth. We 
trust you; when sold send 





money and we’ll send the 2 
rings or choice from our premium Iis 
Perfume Oo., Box 55, Woodsbero, Md 





**Landsfeld Did It” 


Made my face white as milk and softassilk. Price 


1, express prepaid. Address Union Chemical 
orks, Z, Minneapolis, 
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Vacation. 


BERTHA M. VANDERPOOL. 
Tune—'‘Coming Thro’ the Rye."’ 
Oh, vacation now is coming, 
With its song and cheer. 
Flowers on hillside waiting! 
For this time so dear. 


Cuorus—And with hearts so light and happy, 
And with songs so gay, 
With the birds and bees we'll wander 
To the woods away. 


Gathering flowers from the hillside, 
Thinking of the love 

That is shown through these sweet flowers 
‘By our God above. 





— 
_- 


Spring Time. 


MAY R. COLLINS. 
BEFORE RECITING. 

Children come on stage at N. W., point, pass 
from N. W., to N. E., diagonally to S. W., back 
to N. W., diagonally to S. E., straight across 
front where they stand, sing and recite. 

AFTER RECITING. 

Pass from S. W., to N. W., diagonally to S. E., 
from S. E., toN. E. diagonally to S. W., to N. 
W., and off stage. 

Sing to tune of Yankee Doodle the following: 

Welcome to the Spring time dear, 
Birds and blossoms coming, 

Filling hearts with right good cheer 
And with pleasant sunshine. 

(Children wear letters made of evergreen or 

green paper. ) 

Ss 

S ushers in delightful Spring 

How many pleasures she will bring. 
P 

Pussy Willows now are peeping 

From the cots where they’ve been sleeping. 
RK . 

Robin Redbreast clears his throat 

To trill for us his sweetest note. 
I 

And ’tis now the Insects waken 

From the long, long sleep they’ ve taken. 
N 

N is for Nests and nesting time 

When birds return from warmer clime. 
G 

Green springs the Grass o’er meadow-land 

When April fairies wave their wand. 
T 

The grand old Trees, we learn today, 

Are monarchs of our Arbor Day 

(If not desired for Arbor Day recitation, 
verse may be substituted for letter T:) 

The Trees in dress of freshest green 
Tall monarchs are of stateliest mien. 

I 
Spring’s Infant blossoms, birds and bees 
Are waiting warmer sun and breeze. 

M 
One sign of spring we know full well, 
When Maple buds begin to swell. 

E 
Earth dons her robes of brightest green 
A fresher world was never seen. 


this 


The children sing the same-stanza as at the be- 
ginning and pass off stage, according to diagram 
and directions. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Pronunciation. 


Here are twenty-five words in common use. 
Can your pupils pronounce them all correctly ? 
Are they in the habit of doing so? If not, leta 
search in the dictionary be followed by a drill suf- 
ficient to insure correct pronunciation in the future. 

Strength, shrivel, simile, program, contrary, 
leisure, lever, equable, equerry, Giaour, Palestine, 
Italian, Niagara, microscopy, telegraphy, finance, 
canine, squalor, isolated, coadjutor, hyperbole, 
monogamy, isothermal, perfect, (verb), 
(adj.),—S2hool and Home Education. 

Send 60c for World’s Events five years. This 
is a special rate to Normal Instructor subscribers 
and it holds good only to June rst. 








Have you tried that new, 
delightful and health- 
giving beverage 





ks of the delicious fruits of i. 

Tt fai 0} A me meen 6 choicest figs and prunes blended wi! 
46 percent. well ripened grains. 

Not only delicious, strengthening, nutri- 
tious—taking the place of breakfast cereals, 
but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
color and aroma not sqeanes by the finest 
blends of Mocha and Jav: 


CHILDREN BROUGHT uP ON FIGPRUNE 


acquire the coffee “ye 


an 

FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO. 
257 Market St., 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 








From _ the phos- 
phoid principle of 
the Ox Brain and 
the Embryo of 
Wheat. 





Is an essential food to nourish and keep the 
nerves strong, the brain clear and vigorous. 
For the relief of brain weariness, mental de- 
pression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all 
weakness resulting from an impaired nervous 
system Vitalized Phosphites is without an 
equal. It restores brain and nerve power, by 
specially feeding the nerve centres. It aids 
wonderfully in the bodily and mental growth 
of children. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder, pleasant to taste 
free from narcotics, Formula on each bottle. Descriptive pamphlet freee. 


PREPARED BY 


G, 56 West asth Street, 
@. New York City 


df not found at Druggists, sent by mait ($1.00). 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best pomet in aniston for cold in the head and t. 
By mail, 50 cen i aac 


A Raise of Salary 


comes as a result of being able to get it. A remy of 
Lewis Course of Advertising Instruction got a raise of £4360" 
year in January : a California student got a position as ad, 
writer that increased his salary 65 per cent: I placed a stud- 
ent in Chicago at a salary of$1,500a year, formersalary, 

Do you want to get a raise of salary? Let me talk it 
over with you. Send for a copy of “Lewis-Phila.,” my 60pp, 
and cover paper that tells all about it. Mention this paper, 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS, 
518 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLug USTRATING (1 cnc. 














Selected Book for Teachers 
and Students. 





A New Parliamentary =, cloth. 
Commencement Parts, cloth......... 
Fenno’s Elocution, cloth 
A Ten Weeks’ Course in Elocution.. 
How to Use the = ee. 
Ho ow to Sesien o6 esses ea bews eee sas 
Character Buil Mao eas: seeds mbes <4Se ens et ere 
Best Methods of Teaching, cloth.............-.+++++ 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, paper.... 
6 “ “ “ oe cloth. on 


Mistakes in Teaching, ian. Co caaheeaseeree 
200 Lessons Outlined, cloth 
How to Become gaick at Figures, 
yo ypeeane Writing Made Xo 
1,000 Composition Subjects......... 
Common Errorsin Writing, =: 
Bad a Corrected (paper).. 
Civil Service Examinations, GENS a sccccues soe 
*Craig’s Common School Question Book, cloth...... 
*New Normal Question Book, ae 4 
vee School Question Book, clot 
U. 8. Constitution in German, Deeraiaesil English 
Parallel Columns) Cloth............seeseeeees re 
white s Latin-English Dictionary, cloth........... ° 
White’s English-Latin Dictionary, cloth............ 
White’s Lat.-Eng.—Eng.-Lat. Dictionary... ie 
Completely Parsed Caesar, Book I., cloth. 
an Parsed Virgil, Book I., cloth. . 
New Pieces That Will ake Prizes, cloth. 
Going HO College. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccecs 
Page’s bom sf rend. Practice, cloth. 220500000. ore 1 
The Teacher in Literature, cloth. .............ssee+ 1 
Practical Lessons in Science, cloth.............-+++ 1 
Practical Lessons in chology, Cloth.........+++++ 1 
The Manual of Useful rmation, cloth........... 1 


1,001 Question and Answer Series, comprising fol- 
lowing 11 volumesin cloth: 
U. 8. History.......... 


Geography.........seeeeecceececees 





seer eecsesccee 


ew 
A New Speller, Cloth. vscsssssesccscccccvcccccerces by . 
Lessons on Manners, Cloth... ........escesceceeeserss 75 
Lessons on Morals, Cloth... ........cccccsesccecerers 75 
Gordy’s New Psychol OS re re lb 
on a Psyc’ logy; *OIOEN.......cccc6eee 150 
New Beginner's Latin Book, cloth..........-..... 100 
cui iicad to Chale cloth....... Bebe oe 
~— Lessons in Greek, with Lexicon. -- 50 
A New Beginner’s Greek Book, cloth.. 125 
A Text Book on Letter Writing, cloth.... 75 
Aarcae ey seeat ee seem ay inT aye ve Lessons = 
What Shall I Do Do (Pro Profteie: oceans. Paabockisste 100 
The Scholars’ A B C of Le ada cloth.. ee 
Songs of All the Colleges, c en ce Mi winpehasces 150 
Acme Declamation Book, paper............++eeceeee 80 
Pieces for Prize 8 king Sosetn, Cloth... ....c00.. 1 25 
Pieces for Lanta Foe RL MMI s «occ ocissbacdened con 1 25 
Three-Minute lamations, ees peeses Roiuesssess% 100 
Three-Minute Readings, cloth.. Seevecccsseccees 2 OD 
New Dialogues and Play: Wane cuss Sneek ad 1 50 
Pros and Cons (Complete Debates). . - 150 
Heury’s Practical Debater, cloth..... e 
50 
25 
25 
25 
75 
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Theory and Practice of Teaching....... 
Physiology and Hygiene...... 
Orthography and Reading.............. Lasoo 


Test Examples in Arithmetic. .. ae seer es 
Natural Philosophy or Physics... aasbnedooetoy oe 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, New York. 
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~ Webster’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary 













PUBLISHER'S OUR 
PRICE PRICE 
$9.50 $3.50 





GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE EVER OFFERED 








No Teacher, Student or other. person interested 
in Educational matters can afford to ignore this 
opportunity to secure the most valuable and helpful 
book ever sold at a popular price. 








* 2,399 Pages. Weighs12 Pounds. 2,000 Illustrations. Den- 
nison’s Patent Index. Eight Magnificent Chromatic Colored 
Plates of the Arms of Various Nations. Pronouncing Vocab- 
ulary of Geographical Names. List of Cities in U. S. 45,000 
More Words, Phrases and Definitions than Webster's Un- 
abridged and Worcester’s Dictionaries. 25,000 More Words, 
Phrases and Definitions than Webster’s International Dic- 


tionary. 








THIS DICTIONARY is divided into two sections, 


under two distinct indexes, 
but bound in one magnificent volume of 2399 pages. 
The first section has 1311 pages and contains the 
identical matter, word for word, which comprised that 
magnificent dictionary prepared by Noah Webster, 
and which, with revision, was the standard dictionary 
of the world until 1890, The second section has 
1088 pages of supplementary matter which brings the 
work right up to date, and makes it in many respects 
the superior of any other dictionary on the market. 
Its publishers say that this second section ‘Contains 
every word in the latest editions of Webster’s and 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionaries not contained 
in the first section, also at least 45,000 words, 
definitions* and phrases not to be found in the latest 
editions of Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries; 
and about 25,000 more words than are contained in 
Webster’s International Dictionary.” 

Publisher’s Retail Price Bound in sheep and in- 
dexed is $9.50. 


Our Price Only $3.50 


AS A PREMIUM. This Dictionary will be given 
as a premium for securing only $6.00 worth of sub- 
scriptions to Normal Instructor and World’s Events. 

DELIVERY. The dictionary is sent a. 
Charges to be paid by purchaser, or will be prepaid 
if 96 cents extra be sent, 

OUR GUARANTEE. Every copy of this Dic- 
tionary is sold under an absolute guarantee. If not 
in every sense as represented Dictionary may be re- 
turned and money will be refunded at once. 


Publishing Company 
New York 




















Instructor 


Dansville a y) 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
A Rainy Day. 





(Continued from page —) 


like an egg, perhaps, than a piece of old 
leather—a huge wooden shoe, scores of agates 
and bits of sea moss from the sands of the 
great Pacific—all these and many others 
found place on the dark wood shelves. Best 
of all, perhaps, was the place which the 
history of these odd bits and the lands from 
which they came found in the minds of the 
pupils. Often at opening exercises, Miss 
Smith, the broad-browed, merry-eyed teacher, 
told the eager little listeners wonderous ‘‘true 
stories’’ concerning their latest donation. 
Later, these talks which, to the children, pos- 
sessed a charm greater than the fabulous 
gleanings from fairy lore, were utilized in 
language work. 

Everything in its place, however, was a 
motto Miss Smith never forgot, hence, the 
‘cabinet work’’ was not allowed to interfere 
with other regular study. It was only one 
of the many little things which may help to 
make school life interesting and profitable for 
both teacher and pupils. And how easy it is 
to interest a child! How quickly, too, does 
an interested school send the giant bugbear, 
**School Management,’’ into a back seat if it 
does not vanquish him entirely! 

This, then, was Helen’s room, the room of 
her grade, the room of Miss Smith, their 
teacher, who now, helped by a group of 
laughing children, was deftly placing sprays 
of wild brier in a jar of deep red roses, for 
Oregon roses bloom through the Oregon 
rains. 

‘‘Oh! may I help you, Miss Smith, may I,”’ 
eagerly questioned Helen, the discontent in 
her face fast scurrying away. 

**Why, yes dear, of course you may. Hand 
me those long sprays of green,’’ pleasantly 
answered her teacher. Scarcely was the task 
finished when the steeple bell clanged forth 
the hour of nine and the busy day had begun. 
What happened during that day I shall not 
presume to tell. Suffice it to say that when 
Helen next bounded up the steps of her own 
home, her cheeks reddened by the rain-lash- 
ings, her eyes bright as the crystal drops 
weighting the firs, she held in her hand a de- 
serted bird’s nest, in the center of which lay 
a curled brown leaf carefully guarding a tiny 
pool that shone like some choice pearl,—and 
she did not bang the hall door. 

‘Oh, mamma, just see! Isn’t it beautiful! 
she cried.’? And her mother smiled, for she 
saw more than Helen thought, and in her 
heart blessed the little teacher of room num- 
ber four. 
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wHy 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


j/ ontof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ time for $3, or re- 
turn your money? I find POSITIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as boo«-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
another on expert work for a silk manu- 
factory, at $30 a week,on November 30; a young lady as book-keeper 
for an advertising house at $15 a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
do as well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars, 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York. 
System 


L of Teaching and 


Reo iting Privately by Mail. 
nal, ual to a resident course. 
rigini all St nations and practice. Leads 
grees. Foremost school and the only one in 
the.world backed by a resident college—Indian- 
apolis College of Law. Endorsed by all. 
hiapted to you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. 
Saves time and money. Use spare hours. Easy terms—special te 
begin now. Write postal today for catalogue and full particulars. 
NATIQNAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 











STuDY 


By the * 
HEEB 







Penna 8St., INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


Increase Your Salary 


Send Fifteen Cents for three months 
trial subscription to 


“The Book-Keeper” 


A handsome monthly magazine for Book-keepers, Cashe 





iers and Business Men. It will teach you book-keeping, 
shorthand, penmanship, law, short cuts, corporation 
accounting, banking, business pointers, amusing arith- 





metic, lightning calculations, etc., etc, Price, $1 a year. 


E.H. Beach, Editor. THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Ltd., 16 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


00D or METAL 443 
Workers 


Without Steam Power should 
use our Foot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues 
A—Wood-working Machinery, 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. . 
97 Water St., Seneca Falis, N.Y. 














~ $1250710$3600 "Bie” 


-FOR HUSTLERS— 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


At home or traveling. Let us start you. 
Our Puritan Water Stili—a wonderful in- 
vention. Great seller—big money maker, 
', Enormous demand. Over 50,000 already 
‘4 sold. Everybody buys. It purifies the 
i» fonlest water b Gieeiatten—-someres ev- 

ery impurity. ‘urnishes a utely pure, 
it-» aerated, delicious drinking water. Boats 
Filters. Saves lives—prevents fev sick- 
y ness, doctor bills—cures disease. rite 
for NEW PLAN AND OFFER. Address 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 12 Harrison Buliding., CINCINNATI, 0, 


















“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete pub- 
lications of its kind, and will assist those 
who are wondering where they will go 
to spend their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








A copy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Dan- 
iels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 

















When School Closes to your pupils than our McKinley Book. 

marks. These bookmarks are printed on 

five beautiful colors of heavy satin ribbon, size 2}x9 inches. They bear upon them a fine half-tone 

aber of McKinley, with flag design, and your choice of our martyred President’s favorite hymns, 
earer, 


My God, to Thee, and Lead, KindlyLight. 
rates to teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





MULTIPLYING PRESS CO., 


No more desirable gifts can be presented 


Retail price 20c. Send 15c. for sample and special 





41 FRANKLIN ST., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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FLOWER FABLES FOR LITTLE READERS 








DISPUTE OF THE SEEDS AND FLOWERS-—By Mrs. N. H. Goodell. 

Some pretty flowers one day in fall, were playing with the sunbeams 
that had come to say good bye to them. They were dancing and 
tossing their pretty heads in the breeze, when they noticed the wind 
had scattered—oh, so many seed at their feet. 

‘*Why, where did you come from, you little brown things, and why 
are you here?’’ 

“The wind carries us wherever we wish to go, and we thought we 
would just drop down here by you. And why are you frowning so 
at us?’’ replied the seed. 

‘‘We don’t intend to live in company with ugly brown seeds, in the 
dirt! Our friends are the sunbeams, raindrops and breezes.’ 

‘‘We are glad to know that,’’ said the seed, ‘‘for they are our dear- 
est friends, too. | We could not live were it not for the sunbeams to 
keep us warm, and the rain drops to water us. And if you will allow 
us to stay right here till spring, we too will do our best to bloom and 
have on pretty gowns like yours, just the same color and all.’’ 

‘‘What! you have dresses like ours? I dare say you are thinking 
too highly of yourselves,’’ said the flowers, as they pouted their lips 
and tossed their proud heads. 

‘*Now, pretty flowers, you have been playing so long, you have for- 
gotten that you, too, will have to shed your pretty dresses, and soon 
you will look no better than we. And the wind will say to you, 
‘Come along little brown seed, to bed you must go.’ And away you 
will whirl before you know hardly what has happened. Then you too 
will have to lie down in the earth and sleep soundly till spring.’ 

The pretty sweet flowers could not believe this story, till the rain 
drops and sunbeams kissed them good bye until spring, and they saw 
their pretty bright dresses fade and droop. 

Then they said, ‘‘Little brown seed, forgive us we pray, and we will 
not only allow you to stay here, but we will join you and all sleep 
away the winter happily together.”’ 

THE SUNFLOWER AND THE HEART’S-EASE.—By Susan Rennick. 

They had grown side by side for weeks, and to all appearances were 
on friendly terms. But one day a shower came on very suddenly; 
the sun-flower spitefully shook some of the largest drops from his 
leaves down upon the dainty petals of the heart’s-ease. She trembled 
all over and her purple velvet ringlets almost touched the clear white 
drops on the ground. 

‘*So, Miss Heart’s-ease,’’ said the sunflower, ‘“‘you do not like a 
refreshing shower do you? ?" 

‘*Ves, I do,’’ she modestly replied, ‘‘but, you need not try to cover 
me all over at once. 

‘*Why, as to that, I know I could drown you if I tried,”’ the haughty 
sunflower said. 

‘Could you? I hope you would not be so cruel,’’ she modestly said 
as she hung her little head. 

‘Let me tell you something. I was born over the sea, under Queen 
Victoria, in that wonderful man’s garden, Sir Thomas Carlyle. A 
dear young lady saw me and admired my handsome, yellow petals, 
and dark velvety heart. She procured a few seeds and brought them 
home with her. One of these she gave to her cousin, a lawyer, who 
put me in his vest pocket. One day, this gentleman found a lady 
who loved flowers. He gave her to me saying, ‘Please plant this 
seed in your garden and see if you can raise an English sunflower in 
your American garden.’ In due time, I made my appearance in the 
oleander box, and was soon transferred to this sunny spot you now see 
me occupying. Icure fever. Iam the tallest flower in the neigh- 
borhood, and all the people admire my stately stalk and sun-kissed 
flower. Am I not beautiful?’ ‘‘Yes, you are. I often glance up at 
you, and wish I couid see all you do. But you see if I were up so 
high, little Tabby could not put her nose down into my tiny cup, nor 
the humming bird scratch the down from my purple coat. My mother 
has often told me, ‘It matters little where you were born or how much 
ground you occupy. It is more necessary to do some good and try to 
make others happy.’ ’’ said she, really abashed at her long speech. 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed the sunflower, ‘‘Just listen to you. I 
say, let everyone take care of himself, and hold his head as high as he 
pleases.’’ Just at that moment a boy i in a cart, with a long whip in 
his hand, drove down the alley. With one swish of his whip, off went 
the boastful sunflower’s head. ‘‘Oh!”’ said the heart’ s-ease, “‘I now 
believe what mother taught me. ‘Pride cometh before a fall.’ ”’ 
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“yaape Mann BUY THEM 


Cash Buyers for Farms 








or other real estate may be fouud 
through me, no matter — names 
Send description and rice and leara_m 


thod for finding buyers. geen 
North American Building, Petes vt 287) . 


LD CARPET ™4DEOVER 
HANDSOME NEW RUGS 


The best Rug made in America. Thousands of our 
Rugs in use all over the United States. Elegant Por- 
tieres made from Silk Scra; Write for particulars, 
Metropolitan Rug Works 156 S.Western Ave,Chicago 


=a», LADIES RING FREE 


: esl to introduce our large catalogue 
( of Ladies Fancy Goods, ete. in 
] every home we will send youa 
Zag Ladies Beautiful Gold Ring 
me na upon receipt of 10c. to pay 

postage and packing. Send at 
once. C.M.HARTLEY & CO.,Dept.B,Laurelton, Pa. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE! 


Sell it yourself. Our monthly U. S. Real Estate 
Journal will show you how, by giving you the ad- 
dressof CASH BUYERS AND EXCHANGERS all 
through United States and Canada, One year’s sub- 
scriptio on, $1.00. Send it now. The first Journal you 
get may make or save you many dollars. Sample 
Journal, 25 cen . S. Real Estate Journal, Sta. 
10, Tlion, N. Y. 


ONE YEAR FOR 10 CTS. 


Greatest Belgian Hare, Poultry and Home paper 
published, finely illustrated, One whole year for 
only 10 cents, Send to-day. 

B. Monthly Herald, Beaver Springs, Pa. 


G50. ELEGANT CARDS qui 


Dancing Sksleton that lays down, stands 
il. oa yma » (or ‘great fan), 1 Large Game of ‘‘Rivals” size 16x18, 
and Sample Book of Genuine Cards, ALL SENT FOR 10 CENTS, 
BIRD CARD WORKS, Clintonville. Conn. 


BUTTON !2° 3 Same Face 250, 
P. Brooches 25¢ to 
BUTTON 2ie to ry dot. Your Photo me Th ors 


Sample Ze, Agents. Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept. NI, Buffalo,N.¥. 


Send us your adaresg 
and we willshowyou 
‘ a ay ure how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; wo 


furnish the y' and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
lain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
otha for every day's work, absolutely = ae at once, 
UFACTURING CO. x 480 Detroit, Mich, 






















































It takes out all soreness, relieves the 

lous Feet. Sent postpaid, 20c. Dept.B, 
1000 LETTER within a year. GET IN LINE, 
Fifth Ave., clea 


Use ‘Velvetia’ Foot Powder 

tired muscles, and cures Tender, 

Swollen, Aching, Sweating and Cal- 

PAIN ESKAN MFG. Co., 

823 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Guaranteed to your address 
10 cents si!ver puts yun ee on our list which goes 
everywhere. WHI & CO., Dept. X, 96 
A WEEK AND EXPENSES 
for men with to in: 
troduce our Poultry Mixture, Straight 





BeKa witty. on, mean this. Enclose stam 
CO., Dept. 29, East St. Louis, TL 


12 Little Beauty Photos 


and a fine Gold plated miniature for 30 cents copied 
from any kind or size picture. 
Petit Photo Co., 501 N. Eutaw St. , Baltimore, Md. 


OLD EYES Brame bE rode bosten-e 











The kind to reduce fat tly. Ha lene - 
its 7S child can take ie. Mrs. 5-Mann, i rot a “Motte, atte 





in3 tintin by the Hall method, and I have not ed 
= ounce in we’ “74 since.” a“. one can eke it at 
in’ plain A poe v fits & full i -+¥¢ ome to go to anyone 
Hal ¢ Chaat Co: ‘Deer Dy. Bt. Le Louls s, Mo 0. 
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SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 








By Elmer E. Beams, A. M., German Valley, N. J. 








Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is to keep them well employed. 


Note:—As this month and next, 
there will be examinations in the ma- 
jority of our schools, we have prepared 
questions for that purpose. Questions 
are given for the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 


ARITHMETIC—Sixth Grade. 








1. Twenty pecks are —— bushels? 
2. Twenty fourths are wholes? 
3. Eighteen feet are yards? 
4. Copy and add: 

23% 43.6 483 

26% 23 23¢ 
5. Eight two-cent stamps _ cost 


—— cents? 

6. Lipton is 10 miles north of Co- 
lumbia; Shamrock is 2 miles north of 
Lipton; from Columbia to Shamrock 
is miles? 

7. At 5 cents a quart, one-half gal- 
lon of milk costs ——— cents? 

8. At 12 cents a gallon, two quarts 
of milk cost —-—— cents? 

9. One-third of one-half of a pie is 
—-? 

10. Ten days are one week and 
days? 
ARITHMETIC—Seventh Grade, 

1. When the temperature is 4 de- 
grees below the freezing point, it is 
degrees above zero? 

2. Iam thinking of a triangle,each 




















side of which is 5 feet long. The 
perimeter of the triangle is ——— feet? 

3. John had’$5.3; he earned $2.3; 
he then had and dol- 
lars? 


4. When coffee costs $.4 a pound, 
for $4.8 I can buy pounds? 

5. Sarah practiced her music lesson 
from 8:25 to 9:32; she practiced 
hour and minutes? 

6. I am thinking of an oblong 
whose area is 20 square inches. It is 
4inches wide. It is inches long? 

7. John rode 48 miles in 6 hours; 
he rode at the rate of miles an 
hour ? 

8. One-fifth of a dollar and one- 
half of a dollar are tenths of a 
dollar? 

9. A man paid $974 for a house; he 
repaired it at acost of $158 and sold 
it for $1,250; he gained dollars? 

10. John Jones had 84.74 acres of 
land which he divided into 6 equal 
lots. How much in each lot? 























ARITHMETIC—Eighth Grade. 

1. How many 10-acre fields in a 
square farm each side of which is 160 
rods? 

2. How many square yards in 3% 
acres? 

3. How many rods of fencing will 
be required to enclose a 160-acre farm 
and divide it into fields of 10 acres 
each? 

4. How many cords of wood in a 
pile 32 feet long, 12 feet wide, 14 feet 
6 inches high? 


5. A farmer rented a farm for one 
year for $350. His expenses during 
the year were $293, and his gross re- 
ceipts at the end of the year amounted 
to $724. How much did he gain? 

6. How many acres ina farm one 
mile long by 128 rods wide? 

7. Which is the lower price, 50 and 
10 off, or 60 off? 

8. A real estate agent sold a house 
and lot for $4,250. If his commission 
is 5% how much should he receive 
for his services? 

9. A store valued at $7,500 was in- 
sured for $5,000 for one year. The 
rate of insurance was 2%. What was 
the amount of the premium? 

10. I sold goods at a loss of 7%. 


My actual loss was $3.50. What was 
the cost of the goods? 
ss ANSWERS. 

1. 16. 6. 256 acres. 

2. 16,940 sq. yd. 7. 60 off. 

3. 1600 rds. 8. $212.50. 

4. 43% C. 9. $100. 

5. $81 gain. 10. $5,000. 


GEOGRAPHY-—Sixth Grade. 
1. What are zones? Name the zones 
of the earth. 
2. What is the equator? 
are the tropics? 
3. In what zones do the following 


Where 


vegetable products grow: Oranges? 
bananas? corn? rice? wheat? 
4. What is a hill? a valley? a 


pond? a lake? 

5. How many states are there in 
the United States? Which is the 
largest? Which the smallest? 

6. What states produce large 
amounts of iron? of gold? of wheat? 
of cotton? 

7. Name the grand divisions of 
land. 

8. Where are the following cities: 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Albany, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Boston? 

GEOGRAPHY—Seventh Grade. 
1. Explain the change of seasons. 
2. Tell how the moon affects the 


tides. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


Shake into your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder for} 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, ( 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting outof corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- § 
covery ofthe age. Allen's Foot= ¢ 
makes tight- qr = Hy new shoes ¢ 
feel easy, It is a certain cure for in- 
rowing nails, sweating, callous and 
ot, tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 
30, 000 testimonials. I 
} Laat Sold by all Druggiste and Shoe § 
Do notacc cept animi- § 
tation. Sent by mail for in stamps. ¢ 


FREE 28U\1,fAcwace 
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“Oh,What Rest R GRAY’S SWEET 
dott Bray ay Cait fy 
OLMATEL N 
(Mention this paper.) 
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THE ONE ESSE NTIAL 


INGRAM’S 


MILK WEED CREAM 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS, 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS, 


NOTHING MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN A SMOOTH, FLAWLESS, 
HEALTHFUL SKIN, THOSE NOT SO ARE MADE SO, THOSE 
G@LREADY SO ARE KEPT SO,WHEN NATURE IS ASSISTED BY 


INGRAM’S MILK WEED CREAM. 


“GOLD AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 6OCENTSAJAR SEND STAMP 
FOR SAMPLE AND BOOKLET,,“ 


FREDERICK FINGRAM & CO. 4B Tenth St, Detroit, Mich. 

















Eyesight 
Restored 


Free, A Grand Book Which Should Be In 
The Hands Of All Sufferers. 


Prof. William O. Wilson is the founder of a new 
method for the curing of all eye and ear afflictions 
which is known as the Actinic Philosophy, Any of 

our readers can receive 
shosteacly eg a wonderful 
book in which 


explained. 4 book con- 








= disease in 

tains valuable informa- 

tion for all afflictions, Write for it today; it coste 

za nothing. New York & London Elec Associa- 
Ds Dept.5sc Kansas City, Mo. 


I HAVE A CURE FOR 





INSOMNIA 


(SLEEPLESSNESS) 


I will send you a trial treatment free. 

My remedy is absolutely certain and 
absolutely harmless. It contains no dan- 
gerous, habit forming opiates or drugs. 

I will give any chemist $1000, if te 
can find such a drug in it. 

I don’t know of any case of insomnia 
that hasn’t reached acute mania that 
this remedy will not cure. 

I am so positive about this that I will 
send you a trial treatment absolutely free. 

I don’t care how long you have had the 
dread disease this free trial treatment 
will benefit you. Write to me to-day— 
Jean Baptiste. 

JEAN BAPTISTE CHEMICAL CO., 
621 X State St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





1ES., If you have superfluous 


IR ON THE FAGE 


a a 5 PERRY. ¥, 6119 }" Box x 93, Oak Park, tt 


SMALLPOX CURE 


Eureka Tablets prevent or cure the worst case of 
smallpox. Absolutely harmless. Vaccination not 








necessary. Small size 50c. (post pela) t ) Large size $1.00 
(post paid) Address, Prof. Frazee, Kilbourne, Lowa. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT 


yb GET 


THE GENUINE 


lg HARTSHORNG 





pa 





STA MMER 


tent Fe Sramuenine Scuoor, 150 Adelaide St., 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND 








5c. 
Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves 
Made from the Best Glove-Kid in Black, 
Wine, Tan, and Chocolate. Just the thing 
for i Driving, 
Wheeling, Outing, ‘aol ete. Sizes, 3, 4, 5, 
ap a 6,7, 8,9. Write for terms to agents. 





Pete Ge any wadress. Susie © conte 00 pay nee pos ~ 
AC. 





Hopkin» Glove Ce. 22 Apollo, Cincinnati,O, 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY ‘vine ts ye? 
writing us a pos- 

tal card and we will put _— in a position to earn 
$1,000 a year. This is no ud. Many now in our 
employ will vouch for the truth of this statement ; 
weare willing to guarantee any honest, energetic 
erson, wWithou’ previous experience, from 8700 to 


1,000 a year sure money. Write today. 
J. L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ill, 


pHoTos sl/2s5s° 


"Pr DOZ. 
2 by 3inches. 
FINELY FINISHED PHOTOS. 
How to Get Them. Send any Photo 
ettabe Suter is chegeoty Stabe 
an 
petaRILBY.” Photos made from 
shi it. oneinal “photo 7 returned une 
for free sample, 
STANTON PORTRAIT CO. 
38 Market St. Springfield, 0. 
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UOnNCT 
a> Nee 
PNEUMATIC BICYCLES TIRES 
MONEY AND TROUBLE 


IMPERVIOUS TO penned AND GLASS 
WITk AN INRED OTHERS NOT GENUINE 
TIRE La eeereoe 








WILL SEND.COD, SUBJECT TO EXAM (NATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
MADE IN ALL SIZES. CATALOGUE FREE WITH KEY TRATION & MUQUANICAL 


THE VIM COMPANY, 2:7 fzxxe® CHICAGO 
——- —_ 
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SUPERF LUOUS 
ate HAIR 


EC T RICA 
PARATUsS is ine Ons 
ly device ever invented POSITIVE 
RELIEF 
AT LAST. 















for the posilwe, perma 
nent removal of super- 
fious hair from face, 
neckorarms by elec- 
Srolysies also effect- 4% 






blemishes, 

dies fan 
operatein 
ene eo 4 
of their own 
homes with pyrighted. 
resultsas positive as can be obtained by shilied speci- 
aioe ata great saving in expense. Send stamp for cat- 








alog. D.J. Shier-aee. Mahler Ave., Providence,R.I 


BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAR SKIN. 


TRIAL BOX MAILED 











MissM. McKELVY, 
of 327 E. 48th &t., 
New York, writes: 
“I was so embar- 
rassed with black- 
heads, freckles 
“ and pimples that I 
§) would not go into 
society. I flooded 
j my home with com- 
¥ plexion remedies, 
ut my complex- 
WY ion defied them all. 
Isent for a_ Pack- 
age of your Beauty 
rogucer, and in 
two weeks’ time 
‘ there was no trace 
of apinem. black- 
head or blotch on my face or neck. My skin is now without 
bler. ish or wrinkle = Ag 
It is not a face powder, c cosmetic, or bleach, and it 
contains no oil, grease, paste, or e, oF poisons of any kind, but isa 
purely vegetable discovery and leaves the skin clear,’ soft and 
velvety.. Anyone sending-their name and address and 4 cents 
to cover pestage, to Mrs Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bldg., 
St, Louis, Mo., will receive a free package of this wonder- 
beautifier in @ plain sealed wrapper by mail p: 
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RIGHT ABOUT FACE ! 


A Story for Decoration Day. 
MRS. ADRIAN KRAAL. 


‘Ho, here comes old Waddy with 
his drug store, boys; let’s have some 
fun out of him!’’ 

More than a dozen boys on their 
way home from school, with noisy 
jests, surrottnded an old man who was 
limping along with a_ basket on his 
arm. Heturned a curiously vacant 
looking, yet smiling face on the boys, 
and stopped. 

‘*Hello, Waddy! what ge-rate, ga- 
rand medicine have you got in your 
basket today?’’ ‘‘How’s yer liver 
‘‘Why don’t you swaller 
some of that stuff and cure yerself, you 
old quack you?’’ were some of their 
questions. 

‘He waited patiently till there came 
a lull in the storm, then began: 
‘*Here young gentlemen, is that most 
wonderful preparation, Balm of Heal- 
ing, certain remedy for chills, fever, 
neuralgia, lumbago, gout, pleurisy,—’* 

‘*O give us a rest, we’ve sheard all 
that before; haven’t you anything 
else? 

‘*And here are the miraculous Elec- 
tric Pads. By their use paralytics 
are cured, club feet straightened—’’ 

‘*Well I guess we won’t take any 
ln as none of us are paralyzed or 
club-footed. Just give us one of your 
wonderful exhibitions of ventriloquism 
and then dance a jig!’’ and the poor, 
simple old man tried to do as they 
asked, and when he had ceased the 
curious gutteral sounds and shrill calls, 
he accepted their boisterous ridicule 
and almost deafening shouts, for hon- 
estapplause. ‘‘Nowthe jig, Waddy,’’ 
they cried, and setting down his 
basket, he began hopping briskly 
around on the ground. The wind 
carried away his hat and blew his long 
beard about his face, but he was in- 
terested and did not pause. ‘‘Let’s 
dance too,’’ cried the boys, and they 
began capering around, bumping 
against the old man and each other 
with such force that three of them 
were knocked down and fell in a heap 
on the basket. ‘There was a sound of 
smashing glass and loud hurrahs from 
the rolling, struggling boys. 

‘*O, you have broken my bottles and 
spilled my precious medicines; even 
my basket is ruined,’’ said the poor 
old fellow, and he began to cry like a 
child. 

‘*Ho, he’s blubberin’ like a baby; 
I’d be ashamed,’’ said some of the 
boys. A few of them looked ashamed 
of themselves. Just then, around 
the corner came Herbert Page, one of 
the tall high school boys. He stopped 
at sight of the crowd and seeing his 
own brother Charlie there, asked— 
‘*What’s the trouble, youngsters?’’ 

‘‘O nothing, only old Waddy’s 
basket got smashed,’’ said one. ‘‘We 
were helping him dance a jig and fell 
on it,’’ said another. 

‘*Yes, I think I understand. Here, 
Mr. Wadsworth, let me see your 
basket. How many bottles were 





broken? Four? Worth two dollars, 
eh? Well you youngsters can raise 
two dollars to pay for your mischief, 
I guess. ’’ 

‘*Pay old simple-minded Waddy! 
I guess not.’’ ‘‘Mr. Wadsworth, in- 
deed,’’ said one boy, scornfully. 

When Herbert had pressed the 
basket into shape and placed the 
‘*Electric Pads’’ in it, he said, ‘‘I’ve 
only a haif dollar with me. Will it 
pay for Charlie’s share in this mis- 
chief ?’’ 

The old man took it thankfully, and 
went away with a sad face. 

The boys were very quiet as Her- 
bert looked soberly at them. They 
began to see that they had been rude 
and thoughtless. 

‘*Do you know who that poor old 
man is!’’ asked Herbert. 

‘*Why, Old Waddy, of course; He’s 
simple-minded. I’ve known him all 
my life.’’ 

‘*He is Barton Wadsworth, a _ vet- 
eran soldier, and at Gettysburg he re- 
ceived the injuries that made him 
what he is now. He gets a small 
pension, but it will hardly keep him 
in the plainest of food and clothing, 
and keep a shelter over him, so he 
tries to earn a little money by selling 
those medicines you boys have de- 
stroyed. I notic:d some of you fel- 
lows taking part in the exercises on 
Decoration Day with great enthusiasm. 
Now it strikes me that there would be 
as much patriotism in showing honor 





A Business Opening for Young Women. 


So much ridicule has been leveled against un- 
scrupulous agents that many young women of 
ability entirely overlook the opportunities for 
really dignified and profitable employment which 
legitimate agency work affords. 

All the business of the great insurance com- 
panies is done through agents ; great publications 
like the encyclopedia Britannica, the Century 
Dictionary, etc., are sold only by subscription ; 
while the best class of clothing manufacturers 
are tending more and more to establish resident 
agencies for their goods in all of the large cities 
and towns. 

Of the various openings along this last line 
one of the best for young women is that afforded 
by made to order corsets, health waists, under- 
skirts, walking skirts, etc. Statistics show that 
only about 20 per cent of women ars perfectly 
fitted by the ordinary corset while the remaining 
80 per cent must put up with more or less imper- 
fectly fitted garments (for an ill-fitting corset 
means an ill-fitting dress) or else have their cor- 
sets made to measure. And right here the stand- 
ing and reputation of the manufacturer comes in. 
There are many reliable firms engaged in the 
manufacture of excellent store corsets, but there 
are only a few—a very few—concerns with the 
special factory of organization and equipment, 
aud with the requisite silk to turn out a large 
number of special and difficult corsets made 
strictly to measurement, 

It is doubtful whether any factory in the coun- 
try, devoted exclusively to custom work, has 
ever acquired so high a reputation for accurate 
work and honorable dealings as the Crescent 
Works of Ann Arbor, Mich. It is safe to say that 
their goods returned on account of misfits do not 
amount to 4 of 1 per cent—a most remarkable 
showing, while their agents make as high as 
$1,500 a year clear profit. 

If you want to know more about the matter, 
drop a line to the firm stating whether you are 
interested in Resident Agent work or in the work 
of General Agents who travel about appointing 
local agents. You will not thereby incur any ex- 
pense nor put yourself under any ebligation to 
work for them, but the inquiry may open the 
way to a profitable and permanent position, 


ACTIVELY AT WORK. 


Remarkable Experience of an 
Illinois Minister. 





Rev. W. J. “Chapin, of Chatham, Tells an 
Interesting Story of His Prostration 
and Restoration to Health. 

In the pretty little village of Chatham, 
Sangamon County, IIl., lives Rev. W. J. 
Chapin, a Baptist divine, whose 72 years 
are crowded with noble deeds in the 
Christian ministry. Toa State Journal 
representative Mr. Chapin said : 

“In my earlier years I was almost a 
perfect stranger to any kind of medicine 
or tonic. As is too often the case, how 
ever, I overestimated my physical re- 
sources. The crisis came about 18 years 
ago. I was preaching the gospel at the 
time, and became suddenly go ill that I 
was compelled to stop before my sermon 
was finished. It was a bad case of ner- 
vous prostration, and for a time my 
friends and family were greatly exer- 
cised over my condition. I felt abso- 
lutely worthless, physically and mental- 
ly. I had so lost control of my muscles 
that my fingers would involuntarily re- 
lease their grip upon a pen, and my hand 
would turn over with absolutely no voli- 
tion on my part. 

“About two years ago to intensify 
matters, I was seized with a severe at- 
tack of the grip. I recovered only parti- 
ally from it and had frequent returns of 
that indescribable feeling which accom- 
panies and follows that strange malady. 
I looked in vain for something to bring 
relief and finally I read an account of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
They gave me additional strength from 
the start and toned up my system so that 
I was able again to resume my duties as 


W. J. CHAPIN. 


Mrs. Chapin, a kindly faced elderly 
lady said: ‘‘They did him so much good 
that 1 decided to test their efficacy on 
myself. I have been troubled for years 
with what our physician, Dr. Hewett, 
calls rheumatic paralysis, but since 
taking the Pink Pills I have been strong- 
er and the pain in my right arm and 
hand is less acute.”’ 

Dr. Wiitliam’s Pink Pills are sold by all 
druggists or will be sent direct from 3 
Williams Medicine Co., Schenectad 
Y., on receipt of price, 50 cents per he ; 
six boxes $2.50. . 


catalogue toh@ySVille Novelty Co. ‘Vian. 
{ Oo Oo Oo oO Recipes and trade secrets 


any 3 25c, 1 HAVE ANY 
THING you want G.E. White Box 1148 H.R.Chicago. 


ACTIVE LADY Santedc ravel in tote 


Flaten eens firm, Salary $50a 
mo. and expenses. No previous experience 7. 
G. A. Parker, 1020 Race 


WOMEN WANTED DO SEWING 


AND 
ga 

NG. $9.00 week. Material furnished free. Se’ 
repaid. Stamped addressed envelope, hare 
Un versal Co., Dept. 24 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
BIG MONEY made in Mail-Order business; con- 
ducted b (gg Sheer, Particu- 
larsforstamp. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


) @ minister.’’ 
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Reduced Rates to Resident Representa- 
tives. Rapid Remunerative Returns. 
Request Rates and Reprints of Royal 
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Racycles. 
MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO. 


RESEARCH REINFORCES RACYCLE’S 
REPUTATION 
RIDERS REMEMBER ‘‘RACYCLE.” 
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from silk to c 


est fabrics, The cerevrated i 
BALL-BEARING | 


ARLINGTON‘ 


Combines highest.graue mechanical effi- [i 
ciency with beautifulappearance. Finest 
and most complete attachments. BALL # 
BEARING, hence easy running, noiseless. 

Guaranteed for 20 years. 250, sold. z 
Testimonials from every State. 
Write for Free Catalog ahowing all styles and samples of wor! 

Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.96 up. 
Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.25 is a wonder. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. 4-318, CHAGOO, ILL. 
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TO 
Per Year and all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
our General Agents 

who travel and appoint local agents on our ular 
books, We need a few more now. Ladies or cauleansan. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ing a change. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents and secure paying 
home work. Our books sell. Investigate. 

C.W. Stanton Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Liquor Habit Cured 


Any woman can cure her hus- 
band, son or brother of liquor a 
drinking by secretly placing 
this remedy in his coffee, tea or 
food without his knowledge, as § 
the remedy is entirely odorless, 
and tasteless, Any good and 
faithful woman can wipe out 
this fearful evil and perman- 
ently stop the craving for liquor, 
asdid Mrs, R. L. Townsend, o 
Sima, La Mrs. Townsend 6 





















Oue who will send their name and address, 4 cts, in 
Stamps to cover postage to the Milo Drug Co., 86 
Milo Building, St. Louis, Mo., will receive by mail, 
sealed in a plain sealed wrapper, a free package of 
this wonderful remedy and full instructions how to 
cure the liquor habit. 


SORE EYES. 


CURED AT HOME BY MILD 
NATURAL REMEDIES. 

If you suffer with granulated lids 
scums Over the eyes, dimness 0: 
vision or sore eyes of any kind, 
write mea full descripton of the 
trouble and I will send you a 


FREE trratmenr. 


No matter of how long standing 
the case is, nor how severe, I can 
and will cure you. Write today 
and get the Free Treatment and my profes- 
sional opinion of your case. I also cure cataract 
without the use of the knife. Dr. J. Harvey 
Moore, Suite 38 Century Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Appointed by two Governors of Missouri to_tlic 
Position of Oculist to the State Blind Asylim 
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and respect to living soldiers as to 
dead ones, and I’m perfectly sure that 
I would as soon die for my country as 
to have my mind so injured that every 
boy I met would make fun of me.’’ 

Then Herbert went on and left a 
thoughtful group of boys instead of 
the tioisy, leediess crowd he had 
found: 

‘'T say, fellows,’’ said one lad, 
lobking tip from the hole hie had been 
digging with his toes; ‘Old Wa= 
Mr: Wadsworth, T mean, does show 
sigis 6f having been a gentleman 
once. Ever notice how neat and clean 
his hands and clothes always aré?’’ 

‘“*‘Yes,’’ said Charlie Page, ‘*and 
he never forgets to lift his hat when 
he meets a lady he knows, mother 
says.’’ 

‘‘Let’s pay him for those bottles we 
smashed’’ said another. 

The old fellow was as grateful when 
the boys went to his poor room to pay 
what they owed as if they had made 
him a magnificent present. 

They had had a taste of doing right 
and relished it. It was‘‘ About face,’’ 
with a right good will. Instead of 
following him with jests and ridicule 
and making a joke of his infirmities 
of mind and body, they took pains to 


treat him with respect and kindness. 


After a while some of the fathers of 
these boys began to notice the great 
change in their treatment of the old 
man, and then to feel an interest in 
him themselves. Then the necessary 
steps were taken to procure for him 
an increase of the pension, and now 
he no longer carries a basket of med- 
icine to sell, and he would almost lay 
down his life to serve one of those 
boys. 





Questions for Thoughtless Teachers. 

1. Do you keep your desk in order, 
or is it a veritable catch-all for papers, 
pencils, scissors, etc. ? 

2. Do you ever wash or wipe down 
your blackboards? 

3. Do you keep the same old motto, 
or border, or picture before the chil-. 
dren all the time? If so, give them 
something new to look at and enjoy. 

4. Do you keep so close to the 
course of study that the work becomes 


monotonous? If so, broaden out and 
give the children a taste of Shakes- 
peare, Latin, mythology, birds, Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, or something 
beyond their own narrow sphere. 

5. Do you offer inducements for be- 
fore-school work, to prevent dawd- 
ling? 

6. Do you provide questions for 
outside search work to stimulate the 
individual efforts of the child? 

7. Do you waste precious minutes 
distributing papers, repeatirg direc- 
tions, answering useless q. estions, 
and dwelling at length on some unim- 
portant point that may be a hobby? 

8. Do you throw sets of papers in 
the basket without a glance or com- 
ment? The children soon find out 
and it dosen’t pay. 

9. Do you show off the bright chil- 
dren when visitors appear, and neglect 


‘cases? One teacher says, ‘‘ Now every- 





poor, stupid Lucy and slow, awkward 
Simon? Don’t do it if you would 
avoid the criticism of both pupil and 
callers. 

10. Do you write letters and read 
newspapers or magaiznes while the 
class is doing ‘‘busy work?’’ It isa 
sure sign of the indifferent teacher. 

11. Do you ever put bits of miscel- 
laneous information on the board for 
the childrei to fete? 

12, Do you ever choose boy editors 
to keep a daily bulletin of news items? 
Try it; and you'll be surprised at the 
enthusiastii. 

13. Do you hunt for the good in 
every child, or develop his antago- 
nism? 

14. Do you givé your class some 
knowledge of social etiquette, table 
manners and correspondence? 

15. Do you compliment boys whose 
shoes shine? 

16. Do you notice finger nails and 
hair? 

17. Do you teach the boys to be 
helpful and thoughtful? They can be 
taught to erase boards, empty baskets, 
etc., without being asked. 

18. Do you think of the difference 
in the atmosphere created in these 


one who succeeds in making a very 
neat paper may have two per cent 
extra. Another says, ‘‘If you care- | 
less children blot your papers, I’ll take | 
off ten per cent.’’ 


Exceptional Values in 


i Fine Waists, Skirts, Costumes, Capes 


Jackets, Raglans, Petticoats, Etc. 
. Portrayed in our new Spring aiid Summer 
Fashion Catalogue, No. 6 
Mailed free for the asking. 


GIBSON Waist, 4-98 | 


No.4855 F. Anextremely nobby Silk Waist, 
made in the new Gibson style of a fine ff 
quality Taffeta Silk in Black, Old ff 
® Rose, Light Blue and White, is #i 
trimmed front and back with clus- 
ters of pin tucking and finished ff 
with numervus small, silk covered Hf 
buttons. Sleeves and standing ff] 
 Serares) be collar similarly trimmed, made 
AY ; over fitted lining, $4.98 | 


Taffeta Silk 
Drop Skirt, $7.95 
488 F. & ladies’ very hand- # 
some Dress Skirt finest 


} 
j tay 


netting; overlaid with two ff 
graduated accordion - plaited 
silk rufiles, which in turn are ff 
trimmed with rows of silk i] 
tibbon ruching; upper 
portion of skirt tucked # 
as shown; drop skirt of 
black lusterine with 
accordion-plaited 
ruffle, $7.95 
Samples Free 
Agents Wanted. FF 
Write for 
Particulars. 





ARD B.GROSSMAN;( 
"1110-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO .~ ’ ; 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 








19. Do your pupils respect you and 
feel that you are interested in them? | 
—Popular Educator. | 











xia To every lady who 
ay os sells 10 cans of our 
eee Baking Powder, 4 
0. 
65) giving to each purchaser free a beautiful 
Glass Sugar Bowl, Butter Dish, Cream Pitcher’ 
and Spoon Holder, we give this handsome Oak or 
Mahogany finish Rocker, free. No money re- 
quired in advance. Simply send your name and 
address and we will send you our plans, order 
Dlank,ete, We will allow you time to deliver 
the Baking Powder and collect the money before 
paying us. You run no risk, as we pay the 
freight, and will trust you with the Baking Pow- 
der, Rocker,etc. Wealso give away 112 piece 
f Dinner Sets, Dress Skirts, Couches, Furniture, 
Tables, etc. , for selling our goods. Address 
KING MANUFACTURING CO., 


> 714 King Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 












THE 


Prices, $5 
to $150. 








Latest NEW PROCESS Records 
Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 
645 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 





Entertains 
Everybody 
Everywhere 












CURES 10,000 to 20,000 women eve 
VUNREY year of FEMALE WEAKNESS, 
inflammations, Internal Pains, Lassitude, 


he, Headache, 


Nervousness, 


(4 Indigestion, Melancholy, Lung Diseases. 
Invaluable to the Prospective Mother. 


4 Don’t suffer—don’t des 
A natural cure for woman 


pair—here 


is the » RS 
’s ills. But it canonly }Y* 


bY cure those who use it, Free Trial for 80 Days 


at your own home. 


It brings health, strength, 


4 comfort, rest; restores the grace and activit; 


outh. as enterney = as supp pg ene 
» Tepiaces an stren, ens & 

‘4 orn with or without corset. We select 

many thousands of letters: 


organs. 
one 


rts the whole 


Rushville, N. Y., Jane 2, 1901. 
Thad been ailing for fifteen years from ‘backache, head- P% 
ache, constipation, prolapsus. I had been treated by some } 
A of the best specialists in the country without avail, Your 


brace cured me. 
position and remain 


The organs have 
there, 


one back to proper 
rs. G. C. Sh 


Free Trial Offer, illustrated book, mailed 

| PR ig X mag by gh write teday to 
THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 

Howard ©. Rash,Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 


SIMPLE iN 
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» ww From ‘St. Nicholas” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


-/WHENCE COMES THIS MIGHTY HEALING POWER ? 


i the Land Wonders at the Remarkable Cur Cures Effected by Professor Adkin, 


| Heals Diseases Called Incurable. 


Ministers, Doctors and Professional [en Tell How He Has Cured the Blind, 
the Lame, the Paralytic and [Many on the Very Brink of Death. 


OR LITTLE ONES 


Magazine, by Permission ww w 
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The Little Brown Dog. 


Little brown dog with the meek brown eyes, 
Tell me the boon that most you prize. 


Would a juicy bone meet your heart’s desire? 
Or a cosy rug by a blazing fire ? 

Or a sudden race with a truant cat? 

Or a gentle word, or a friendly pat? 

Is the worn-out ball you have always near 
The dearest of all the things held dear? 

Or is the home you left behind 

The dream of bliss to your doggish mind ? 
But the little brown dog just shook his head 
Asif ‘None of these are best,” he said. 


A boy’s clear whistle came from the street, 
There’s a wag of the tail, and a twinkle of feet 
And the little brown dog did not even say 
“Excuse me, ma’am,” as he scampered away, 
But I’m sure as can be his greatest joy 
Is just to trot behind that boy. 

—May Ellis Nichols, 





Sympathetic Sue. 


A lonely donkey at the Zoo, 

With mournful eyes looked down at Sue, 
And seemed to say, “Oh, little maid, 

Do pity me,” and then he brayed. 


And in her loving, tender heart, 

She felt a sympathetic dart 

And patting him, she homeward went, 
To give her wounded feelings vent. 


“Of all the creatures at the Zoo, 

The dearest was a donkey new ; 

But, oh,” she said, and heaved a sigh, 

“To hear him donk, just made mecry.” 
—Christian Advocate. 


The Two Sides of It. 


There was a girl who always said 
Her fate was very hard; ~* 

From the one thing the wanted most 
She always was debarred. 

There always was a cloudy spot 
Somewhere within her sky ; 

Nothing was ever quite just right, 
She used to say, and sigh. 


And yet her sister, strange to say, 
Whose lot was quite the same, 

Found something pleasant for herself 
In every day that came. 

Ot course things tangled up sometimes 
For just a little while ; 

But nothing ever staid all wrong, 
She used to say and smile. 


So one girl sighed and one girl smiled 
Through all their lives together: 

It didn’t come from luck or fate, 
From clear or cloudy weather. 

Tne reason lay within their hearts, 
And colored all outside; 

One chose to hope and one to mope, 
And so they smiled and sighed, 





The Rose Upon My Balcony. 
fuming, 
the spring. 


cheek is blooming, 





—W.M. Thackeray, 


—Priscilla Leonard in Yonkers Statesman. 


The rose upon my balcony, the morning air per- 
Was leafless all the winter time and pining for 
You ask me why her breath is sweetand why her 


It is because the sun is out,and birds begin to sing. 











Free Help for the Sick. 





Professor Adkin Offers to Help All Sufferers From Any Disease Absolutely 
Free of Charge—Professional Men Investigate 


| 








| PROF, THOMAS F. ADKIN. 

President of the Institute of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

| Inallpartsof the country men and women, 
| doctors and surgeons, clergymen and educators 
are wondering at the remarkable cures made by 
Prof. Thomas F. Adkin, discoverer of the Adkin 
Vitaopathic treatment. 

Professor Adkin heals not by drugs, nor by 
Christian Science, nor by Osteopathy, nor by 
Hypnotism, nor by Divine Healing, but by a sub- 
tle psychic force of nature in combination with 
certain vital magnetic remedies which contain 
the very elements of life and health. 

A reporter recently talked with Professor Adkin 
and was asked to invite all readers of this paper 
who are sick or who are worried by the ills of 
those dear to them to write to him for assistance. 
“Some people have declared,” said Professor 
Adkin, “that my powers are of God; they call 
me a Divine Healer, a man of mysterious powers, 
This is not so. I cure because I understand 
nature ; because I use a subtle force of nature to 
build up the system and restore health. But at 
the same time I believe that the Creator would 
not have given me the epportunity to make the 
discoveries I have made nor the ability to develop 
them if He had not intended that I should use 
them for the good of humanity. I therefore feel 
that it is my duty to give the benefit of the sci- 
ence I practice to all who are suffering, I want 
you to tell your readers that they can write to 
me in the strictest confidene if they are troubled 
with any kind of disease, and I will thoroughly 
diagnose their cases and prescribe a simple home 
treatment which I positively guarantee to effect 
a complete cure, absolutely free of charge. I 
care not how serious their cases, nor hew hope- 
less they raay seem. I want them to write me 
and let me make them well. I feel that this is 
my life’s work.” 

So great isthe sensation wrought in the medi- 
cal world by the wonderful cures performed by 
Professor Adkin that several professional gentle- 
men were asked toinvestigate thecures. Among 
these gentlemen were Doctor L. B. Hawley and 
Doctor L. G. Doane, both famous physicians and 
surgeons. After a thorough and painstaking in- 
vestigation flese eminent physicians were so as- 
tounded at the far-reaching powers of Professor 
Adkin and the wenderful efficacy of Vitaopathy 


that they volunteered to forsake all other ties 








is Powers. 





in life and all other kinds of treatment and de- 
vote themselves to assisting Professor Adkin in 
his great work forhumanity. With thediscovery 
of the Adkin Vitaopathic treatment, eminent 
physicians are generally “agreed that the treat 

ment of disease has at last been reduced to an 
exact science. 

In all some 8000 men and women have been 
cured by the powers of Professor Adkin. Some 
were blind, some were lame, Some were deaf, 
some were paralytics, scarcely able to move, so 
great was theirinfirmity. Others were afflicted 
with Bright’s disease, heart disease, consumption 
and other so-called incurable diseases, Some 
were sufferers from kidney trouble, dyspepsia, 
nervous debility, insomnia, neuralgia, constipa- 
tion, rheumatism, female troubles and other simi- 
lar ills, Some were men and women addicted to 
drunkenness, morphine and other evil habits, 
In all cases Professor Adkin treats he guarantees 
acure. Even those onthe brink of the grave, 
with all hope of recovery gone, and despaired of 
by doctors and friends alike, have been restored 
to perfect health by the force of Vitaopathy and 
Professor Adkin’s marvelous skill. And remark- 
ableas it may seem, distance has made no differ- 
ence. Those livlng faraway have been cured 
in the privacy of their own homes, as well as 
those who have been treated in person. Profes- 
sor Adkin asserts that he can cure any one 
at any distance as well as though he stood before 
them. 

Not long ago John Adams of Blakesbury, Iowa, 
who had been lame for 20 years, was permanent- 
ly cured by Professor Adkin without an operation 
ofany kind. Aboutthe same time the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., was startled by thecure of one 
of its oldest residents, Mr. P. A. Wright, who had 
been partially blind for a long period. John E. 
Neff, of Millersburg, Penn., who had suffered for 
years from a cataract over his left eye, was speed- 
ily restored to perfect sight without an operation. 
From Logansport, Indiana,comes the news of the 
recovery of Mrs. Mary Eicher, who had been 
practically deaf fora year, while in Warren, Pa., 
Mr. G. W. Savage, a noted photographer and ar- 
tist, who was not only partially blind and deaf, 
but at death’s door from a complication of dis- 
eases, was restored to perfect health and strength 
by Professor Adkin. 

Vitaopathy cures not one disease alone, but it 
cures all diseases when used in combination with 
the proper remedies, If you are sick, no matter 
what your disease nor who says you cannot be 
cured, write to Professor Adkin today; tell him 
the leading symptoms of your complaint, how 
long you have been suffering, and he will at once 
diagnose your case, tell you the exact disease 
from which you are suffering, and prescribe the 
treatment that will positively cure you. This 
costs you absolutely nothing. Professor Adkin 
will also send youacopy of his marvelous new 
book, eniitled, ““How To Be Cured and How to 
Cure Others.” This book tells you exactly how 
Professor Adkin will cure you. It fully and com- 
pletely describes the nature of this wonderful 
treatment. It also explairste you how you 
yourself may possess this great healing power 
and cure the sick around you. 

Professor Adkin does not ask one cent for his 
services in this connection. They will be given 
to you absolutely free. He has made a wonder- 
ful discovery, and he wishes to place itin the 
hands of every sick person in this country, that 
he may be restored to perfect health and strength. 
Mark your letter personal when you write, and 
no one but Professor Adkin will see it. Address 
Professor Thos. F, Adkin, office 240H. Rochester, 
New York. 





WANTED TEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 
Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.00 and $1.50. R. W. Whitney. 236 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. 
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88 plo 1908 Bicycle. ‘ 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 


*00 Models, high grade, $7 to $II 
Second-hand Wheels 


Great Factory Clearing 

to rea ing 

. $3 Sialetaaters cock, ‘e ship to 

i anyone on approvalandtendaystrial 
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ibd us. Write at once 
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WEAK EYES MADE STRONG 
Sight Restored at Small Expense 


Dr. W. O. Coffee, the Des Moines, Io' 
oculist, has discovered remedies that not 


only prevent blindness in pe 4 case when 
u Le t to those 
ally or p ct 


sed in time. but restore sig 
letely blind fr 
nulated lids, scums, opacities. 
inflammations of the eyes oreyes' 
has published a splendid book with colored 
hotographs from lifeillustrating alleye 
ases,80 YOu can see your Own case, 
It tells how you can cure yourself at 
home by his Absorption Treatment at 
smallexpense. Dr. Coffee willsend this 
book FREE to all who are afflicted with 
eye trouble and writehim. Ask for‘‘Eye Book.” Address, 
DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 664 Good Block, Des Moines, ta, 


=~ Doyou want a watch that runs and keeps good 
_\\ time? Our watch has a Gold laid case, handsome 
dial, dust proof, adjusted to position, patent escape- 
Y/ ment, and highly finished. This is a remarkable 
watch. We guarantee it, and with proper care it 
should wear and give satisfaction for 20 years. 
It has the appearance ofa Solid Gold one. 
The movement is an American Style, ex- 
pansion balance, quick train, and youcan rely 
upon it that when you own one of these truly 
handsome watches you will always have 
the correct time in your possession. Just the 
watch for railroad men, or those who need a 
‘ very closetimer. Do you want a watch ofthis 
character? Ifso, now is your opportunity to 
secureone. We givea beautiful Watch 
as a premium to anyone for selling 18 pieces 
ofour handsome jewelry for 10c. each. Simply 
send your nameand address and we will send 
you the 18 pieces ofjewelry postpaid. When sold, send us the $1.80, 
and we will send you the handsome Gold laid watch. We trust you 
and will take back all you cannot sell. We ay to give away 
watches simply to advertise our business. No catch-words in 
this advertisement. We mean just what we say. You require no 
Capital while working for us. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Address, 
SAFE DEPOSIT WATCH CO. New York City 
Le 


CATARRH 


is the most prevalent of diseases. Itis alocal 
ailment of the mucous membrane as well as 
Constitutional and 


CAN BE 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870, and the treatment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ Sure 
for Catarrh will cure you. Send for the 
best book on catarrh ever published. Mailed 




































free. For sale by Druggists. 
DR. SYKE’S SURE CURE Cco., 
Department B 
118 So. Leavitt St. Chicago, 111. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Schoolroom Helps. 
(Continued from page 85) 

3. What is a mountain range? 
Name two mountain ranges in North 
America. What is a canon? 

4. What important purposes are 
served by rivers? Why are so many 
large towns and cities built on the 
banks of rivers? 

5. Locate the following cities, and 
tell something of interest about each: 
Boston, Buffalo, Jacksonville, Wash- 
ington, Rochester, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco? 

6. What foreign possessions 
England? 

7. Name the counties of your state. 

8. Name the countries of North 
America, 

9-10. Draw an outline map of North 
America showing the highlands and 
the lowlands, the mountain ranges, 
and the principal river systems. 

GEOGRAPHY-—Eighth Grade. 

1. Define each of the following 
terms: River system, mountain 
range, plateau. 

2. Name and describe one of each 
of the above. 

3. What isadelta? How are they 
formed? Name two deltas. 

4. In what parts of the United 
States are the following products ob- 
tained: Cotton, wheat, coal, petro- 
leum, rice, corn, tobacco, iron, gold, 
silver, oranges, grapes, copper? 

5. Name three railroads extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
and name three cities upon each road. 

6. Of what advantage to trade and 
commerce is the Suez canal? Of what 
advantage would the Isthmian canal be? 

7. Where are the following places: 
Pretoria, Honolulu, Manila, Havana. 
Tell what you can of each place. 

8. Name the countries of Europe, 
and give the capital of each. 

9. (a) What was the glacial period? 
Tell what you can of that period. (4) 
Describe the gulf stream. 

+9. Draw a map of your state, indi- 
cating the principal rivers, lakes, 
mountains and cities. 

SPELLING—Sixth and Seventh Grades. 


has 


1. school 26. explain 
2. scholars 27. courage 
3. beggar 28. sleigh 
4. until 29. equal 
5. lesson 30. grammar 
6. whisper 31. onion 
7. saucer 32. weigh 
8. basin 33. walnut 
9. mamma 34. chestnut 
10. robin 35. matches 
11. frolic 36. potatoes 
12.. scissors 37. forehead 
13. cushion 38. pencil 
14. kitchen 39. .Tuesday 
15. apron 40. thimble 
16. woman 41. janitor 
17. whether 42. ribbon 
18. murmur 43. chapter 
19. illness 44. curtain 
20. thumb 45. daughter 
21. thirsty 46. hymn 
22. sponge 47. iron 

23. minute 48. shovel 
24. again 49. breathe 
25. niece 50. enough 
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1902 Design. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872. ] 


wholesale and consignment prices. 
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NCH PIANOS 


An Exceptional 


OPPORTUNITY 


to Secure An 
Artistic 
High-Grade 
Piano 


at wholesale cash and consignment 
prices and on easy terms, in fact upon 


YOUR OWN TERMS 
if they are at all within reason. 


We spend time and money to get the 
true musical values into our pianos. In 
the past we have confined ourselves 


to the local trade of our own stores. NOW we 
intend placing a sample in as man 


new cities as 
ible and THEREFORE the first appliesnt 
have the opportunity of buying one at our 
Write early. 


You may be the first. Catalogue, etc., FREE. See what 


* othere say about them. 


INTERNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH Co., 
Havana, Cuba, Jan. 19, 1902. 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO & ORGAN Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sirs :—On the 17th I 


glad to say that I found it intact and everything in good order. 
e instrument. The toneis good. In conclusion I can only re 


scarf and stool have pleased us very m 


thanks. The instrument is certainly a first-class one. 


was at last able to get my piano home and am 
am satisfied with 
at that the piano, 
uch and we beg you will accept our sincere 
ees 5 

H. A. FRoom. 


When Writing Be Sure 


to say about what price and terms will s 


uit so we can give exact information in out 


first letter. Also don’t forget to say whether you want a Piano or an Organ, as we 
publish the following books and want to send you the right ones, 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO CATALOG. 
JESSE FRENCH ORGAN CATALOG. 
*OUR SURROUNDINGS.”’ 

LIST of Last Year’s Piano Purchasers. 
LIST of Last Year’s Organ Purchasers. 





Fo eal 


1108 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 





TEACHERS 


you need the best light in the world or you will spoil 
youreyes. The “Ann Arbor Quick Lighting’’ Gaso- 
—_ Lamp will give you this light at the minimum 
of cost. 

If there are none of our Jamps in your locality, 
we want you to introduce them by using one in your 
home. Write for special introduction offer to-day. 

THE SUPERIOR MFG. CO., 
No. 1029 S. Main St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


This ELEGANT Watch $3.28 


Before you buy a watch cut this out and send to us with 
your name and address, and we will send you by express 
forexamination a handsome WATCH AN 5 
CHAIN C. 0. D. $3.76. Doub 
hunting case beauti fully engraved, stem wind and 
stem set, fitted with richly j eweled movement and 
a> &: da correct timekeeper; with long Gold 
plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 
is If you consider it equal to any $35.00 GOLD 
FILLED WATCH Warranted 20 YEARS 
ay the express agent $3.75 and it is 
year guarantee sent with each 
ifyou want » or Ladies’ size. 
H. FARBER & CO. D45, 23 
Ox naMmanre 
s 
Having a farge aot we 
will reduce our price to 
move them, All new, 


bright pieces, corners 
an uares. Good size. 
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Address 














Profitable Employment 


For The 
_ _ VACATION MONTHS. 


OUR AGENTS are positively making from 

5 to 10 per day representing us. Our series of 
Original Stereoscopic Photographs are as 
nearly complete as time, patience, money and experi- 
ence can make them; we have over 10,000 Orig- 
inal Subjects from every part ofthe world—China, 
Japan, the Philippines and all European countries. 
We print a full and accurate description on the back 
of our Views, which Page adds to their value and 
saleability. The perfect, powerful lenses of our new 
Dark Chamber Vistascope transform the Views 
into a scene so closely resembling Nature, that it 
seems but astep is necessary to make you a part of 
the scene spread before you. Easy to gain a 
hearing with our line, as everybody enjoys looking 
at good Stereoscopic Photographs. Write for our 
money-making proposition. Griffith & Griffith, 
Dept. F., 2904 ond St., Philadelphia. 





Month and Expenses; no experience 
Lenin | ag permanent; self-seller, 
Praskz Mrge. Co.,Stat’n 17,Cincinnati, 0. 








WANTED AGENTS in every county to sell 
“Family Memorials” oe rofits and steady work ; 
Address, Campbell & Co., 42 Plum St., Elgin. Til. 


EMBROIDERY Silk, 12Skeins for 15 cents. 99 
inches on each skein. Assorted 
colors. Think ofit. Catalog of Fancy Goods free. 
C. M. Hartley & Co., Dept. B, Laurelton, Pa. 


Cres: for ladies. N 
STEADY HOME WORK inc: no ceposte ouuiea; 
no worthless outfit to buy. Send stamped envelo 
to Dickey Mfg. Co., Dickey Building, Chicago, 


ASTHMA 22 sesso 


VITOZONE MED. Co., okvi front, “iown. 
MOTHERS If your children suffer with 


Kidney or Bladder weak- 
ness, send for a free box of Pen-Ine, cures every 
case, old or young. Mo. Rem. Co., 243 St. Louis, Mo. 




















Belf Threading Needles for weak sight. Thread into eye. 
One of either end or side spring, 10 cents; 4 for 25 ots; 12 
; for © ots., Illustrated Catalogue sent freo of 


Plays, Wigs, Tricks and Agent’s latest novelties to sell. Address, 
SS cls. BBinstiAls, afte, 42 so 40 Dover St, Now York City, 


SEND NO MONEY 
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FURNISH YOUR HOME “& 
without investing any money with one of the finest 
and most beautiful Clocks ever manufactured, Made in perfect 
imitation of Mexican Onyx, embellished with beautiful gilt 
ornaments, hand carved; will run 8 days with one winding; 
strikes the hours and half hours on a beautiful Cathedral Gong. 
Given absolutely FREE for just going among your 
Friends and taking orders for our Celebrated Royal Laund: 
and Toilet Soap, Perfumes and Flavoring Extracts, of the! 
own selection, amounting to $10.00, 

We do notrequire any money with order, but send — 
thing on 80 Days’ Free Trial in your own home. ° 
guarantee satisfaction, You take no risk whatever, 

Any family can easily Furnish their Home FREE with a 
4 Morris Chair, Desk, Bookcase, etc., by following 








. Couc. 
our plan, Write today for Catalogue and full information. 


ROVAL MFG. CO., Box 63, WILKESBARRE, PA 


BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL, dC. 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c. 
Good Teas 30c. and 35c. 


Cook Book Free 


to customers, bound in 
cloth,325 pp., 2,500 receipts, 
The Great AmericanTeaCo. 
81 & 33 Vesey St., New 
York. P.O. Box 289. 


Make Your Own Lace 
Do you want ? “ A New Industry— Se 
to make Money Lace [aking at Home. 


A sure income can be 
earned athome with our 


“PRINCESS 
LACE LOOM” 


It is something entirely 
way NICW. With it can be 
= woven the most beauti- 
ful Valenciennes and 
Torchon Laces. Some- 
thing never acai in America before! Easy to learn 
and easy to work, and the lace produced is equal to 
the finest imported hand-madelace. Ladies who de- 
sire to make lace for their own use, or those who de- 
sire to make money should write at once for full par 
ticulars of this wonderful little loom, Upon receipt 
of 4 cts, stamps, we will send free our new book 

Lacemaking Illustrated. Torchon Lace C 0.5 




















= ‘Dept. H, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 












~ will give you a guaranteed, 
Stem. Wind Nickel-plated Watch 
alsoa Chainand Charm, for sell- 
ing 19 packages of UINE 
atten cents each. Bluineis 
the bestlaundry bluingin the 
world and the fastest seller, 
Write us at once,and we will 
send qos the Bluine and our 
large Premium List, postpaid. 
Itcosts you nothing. Sim- 
ply send us the money you get 
for selling the Bluine, and we will 
send you the Watch, Chain and Charm, postpaid. 


BLUINE MFG, CO., 
Box 582 . - Concord Junction, Mass. 
Two Million Premiums given away during the last 5 years. 


WOMANLY BEAUTY OF 
FACE AND FORM 


attained, or preserved, 
by our 

VACUUM AND 

MASSAGE AP- 

PLIANCES. 

Wrinkles eradicated, 
bolow places filled out 
bust and arms 


ven Be RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. 


7 Our Booklets “Toilet 

© Talks” and the “Form | 
= Of Beauty” sent FREE | 
to ladies. 


GE H. Hunt Box 868, , Monroe fonroe Center, Tllinois. 


R'I-P*-A’N’S 


I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I || 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good for sickness at 
the stomach and dizziness in the 
head. 
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| presence of your: pupils. 


everything 
place. 


dislike the subject. 
pupil’s ability. 


talk back. 


| the lesson clear to the pupil. 


ods. 


mischievous happening. 
untidy condition. 


ful influence, either for better or for 
worse, over your pupils. 


busy, if you wish to keep them out of 
mischief. 


sumption. 


pupils after school. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Some Dont’s for Some Teachers. 


BY BERT ASHURST. 


Don’t be continually finding fault. 

Don’t be forever scolding, 

Don't make threats. 

Don’t have too many rules. 

Don’t neglect to thoroughly prepare 
a lesson before you attempt to teach 
it. 

Don’t forget that good order de- 
pends to a great extent upon good 
teaching. 

Don’t forget that children look up 
to you as a model. 

Don’t neglect to mingle freely with 
your patrons. 

Don’t forget to give credit where 
credit is due. 

Don’t hold yourself aloof from your 
pupils. 

Do’nt be a schoolroom iceberg. 

Don’t forget that it is hard to rec- 
tify a mistake once made. 

Don’t fail to have a daily program 
and to follow it. 

Don’t forget that it isasin for a 
teacher to be late. 

Don’t neglect to have a tidy school- 
house. 

Don’t forget to ascertain why a 
pupil is absent or tardy. 

Don’t forget that to do your best 
work, you must be systematic. 

Don’t lose your temper. 

‘Don't forget to be dignified in the 








Don’t forget to .have a place for 
and everything in its 


Don’t slight a recitation bebaiel you 
Don’t assign lessons beyond the 
Don’t let a pupil be impudent or 
Don’t forget to use tact and lots of 
it. 
Don’t forget to make every point in 


Don’t be a has-been in your meth- 





The Blind 
May See! 


Sines } © discovery by Dr. 

eal, the ated Chi- 
ree een oy of a treatment 
by medication alone for the 
cure of blindness, cataracts, 
scums and all other causes of 
blindness, so many people 












FOOD 


h bee tored "= ht 
that the doctor feels ar Gi ; Has the high- 
age 2 pong van that % est  indorse- 
sight Thre's Hoe? medical pro. 
fession, 
The Oneal “a 


Dissolvent Method 


dissolves and absorbs all unnatural wths on 
the eye absolutely without injury. In no case 
whery sight remained has it failed. Cross-Eyes 
straightened in a few minutes without pain. 
The knife is never used. Write Dr. Oneal today 
describing your case and he will advise you free. 
His new illustrated book—sent free—contains 
many interesting things about the eye. Also 
testimonials of many marvelous cures. Address 


QREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 112 ,52 Dearboro St., Chicago 


WAITS 
Ci TOC TIL. Cuts. 


vy 


used by actresses, singers and 
women of fashion for more than 
twenty-five years. This famous 
preparation will positively do as 
we claim: 

Produces Firm, Healthy Flesh 
wherever applied on the face, neck 
and arms. Filling all hollow places. 

DEVELOPS THE IMMATURED 
BUST and keeps the breasts firm, 
full and symmetrical. Restores the 
beauty of the mother’s breast shrunk- 
en from nursing. 

It will remove C\RINKLES as if 
by magic. Corre. s facial sagging 
and double chin Its wonderful 
healing power leaves it without a 
rival for the complexion, clearing it 
of every blemish. 

ON SALE AT DEPARTMENT 
STORES AND DRUGGISTS, 
SPECIAL. ek is our desire that 

woman should 
use DR. CHARLES FLESH FOOD. 
Not only the woman who is lacking 
in physical development, but also she 
who is blessed with, the priceless 
treasures of a beautiful form and 
clear complexion. It builds up and 
beautifies the former and preserves 
the natural charms of thelatter. We 
therefore make you the following lib- 
eral offer: The regular price is one 
dollar a box, but 1f you send us $1.00 
mentioning this paper, we will send 








MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never or uncomfortable 


Very convenient, stylish, economical. Made 
of fine cloth and exactly resemble linen goods you two (2) boxes by return mail 
The turn down collars are reversible give FREE. If you wish to try a sample 


double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten Collars or five 
pairs ot cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 


send us roc. to coyer cost of mailing. 
With this sample we wilt also send 
our book, **Art of Massage.’”’ Write 
your name and address plainly, and 
address. 


in stamps for sam ple Xollar or pair of cuffs. 
Name size and style. 

239 Broadway. 
Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. : New York. 




















Don’t be irritable. 
Don’t appear to be annoyed at any 


Don’t appear before your class in an 


Don’t forget that you exert a power- 





TAKE THE TTA: OFF YOUR deg 








Patent Tartar onever, with the aid of a mirror or hand glass, in the privacy, of 
~r nome, will clean your teeth aswell and effectually as any dentist charging 
NP aE grec ar gg ny 
a pencil and so easi an any c can oper eli 
waned wring a fragrant odor in poy has a beautiful ape gener and comes out up in a handsome 
wood turned box; will last for years; sent postpaid to a dress on receipt of ita 25 _— 





‘The “DENTO” 





Don’t forget to keep your pupils 


Don’t tolerate poor work. 

Don’t forget that grievous words 
tir up anger. 

Don’t punish pupils on a mere pre- 


Don’t make a practice of keeping 











Free ee LOTT hit foctarcrs, Dept. 0, 805-869 Fulton Sty Chicago, 


sai TEA SET FR 


a 

every sells 10 cans of our Baking Powder, etc., (on our Plan No. 59) giving free 
wee wir ohe to each punbeien beautiful Glass Pitcher and six glasses, we 
Po this 44-pc. handsomely decorated Tea Set, full size for table 
@ use,free. No money required in advance. Simply send your 
name & address & we will send you our plans, order blank, etc. 
We willallow = eo to deliverthe Baking Powder, & collect 
the money before g us. You run no risk, as we py 
freight, & will trust} you Pith the Baking Powder & Dis 
MWe also give away 112 Piece Dinner Sets, Dress Skirts, Co 
¥y., Furniture, etc., for selling our goods. ‘Address 
King Mfg. Co., 631 King Bidg., st. Louis, M0. 











At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, con- 


tains a supply fora year. t 
s 
RHEUMATISM tie use ofa singe drug tngre 


dient; uired are in every house Send 00 for 
rec Mpe-the money will be refunded to 4 fatter a 
fair trial, you feel that you are ot being helped. 


. Box 183, Baltimore, Md. 

















dred Diseases will write to him he 
will tell them how he was cured. 
has nothing to sell or give, just directs 
you to a Home Cure that does the work. 


A Fine Kidney Remedy. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
on, Conn., (The Clothij says if any 
ufferer from Kidney, BRedder or Kin- 


He 


CONTRACT PROVIDING FOR PAYMENTS 
WEEKLY BY OLD RELIABLY FIRM, 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


We need more General Organisn ms 
rs for office 


eooenuens. or Woman 
should write atonce. Weallow 63.00 38. per a say! “— ex 
vid ied for in co pract @ mont For er penses 
completed for oa fo begin w 


nd first week’s ex 
who will appreciate to the eo in th them and who esire 
poe A ote il treated and have an opp tunity to build ug eb th 
‘or : 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVO™ED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
TKN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED BY 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
W. J. BEECHER, TREas. 


TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION—50 cents a year in advance. 
No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 

least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2, The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


F. A. OWEN, PREs. 





rmal Instructor is published the last 
ee the munth previous to the date it bears. 
Should subscribe:s not receive their magazine 
promptly they will confer a favor by giving notice, 
thus enabling us tosend another copy. _NoRMAL 
INSTRUCTOR is published only during the school 
year, the July and August numbers being omitted. 


iscontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 

= his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up cu arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 


eof Address: Should a subscriber wish 

nee ge changed he should give both the old 

and the new address otherwfse his name cannot 
be found. 

Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express Office and 
we prefor them. Make money orders — to 
Instructor Pubiishing Co. Do notsend checks, 

Agents are desired to represent the INSTRUCTOR in 
each locatity, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, ete. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 
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FOR A YEAR 


We will ship any Cornish 
American Piano or Organ 
upon the distinct undere 
standing that if not found 
entirely satisfactory after 
12 months’ use we will take 
it back and refund pur- 
chase money and freight 
charges with 6% int. added, 








Organs are distinct and different 


— 


Pother makes. 


To eve 


eleg: 


ant 
CORNI 


+ pictin 


CORN 


extravagant, we give to every purchaser a guarantee t 
a bond secured on the whole of our plant and property, worth over 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS, warranting each instrument an t 

as represented. Furthermore the Cornish American Pianos and 





Thus Giving You One Year’s Free Trial in Your Own Home. 
You take norisk when you buy on the celebrated Cornish Plan. 


It is 


the only way. Arguments and claims are worthless in the face of this 
uarantee, Ifas good pianosand organs could be bought anywhere else 
or as little money, we could not afford to make an offer like this, but 
we'll go further. In proof of this statement which me to some appear 


at is practically 


0 be exactly 


in construction and appearance. 


from any other make and are sold on their merits to the public direct 
without the intervention of agents and dealers; and as a matter 
po ; of fact they are BETTER in EVERY IMPORT- 
ANT CHARACTERISTIC than the majority of 


EVERYTHING is gained and 


idl one-half saved to purchasers of the CORNISH 
minstruments. OVER A QUARTER OFA MIL- 
LION SATISFIED PATRONS testify as to this. 


MINIATURE PIANOS AND ORGANS FREE 


intending purchaser we will present a beau- 
tiful set of miniatures, being accurate representations 
of our Pan-American models of the latest styles in 
Cornish Pianos and Organs. These miniatures consti- 
tute the most costly advertisements ever issued and 
enable anyone to select an instrument no matter at 
bh) what distance they live—as the Piano and Organ in 
exact color as to wood, etc., 1s exactly reproduced. This 


free and with it the 


embossed set is sent 

SH AMERICAN SOUVENIR CATALOGUE handsomely 
J, illustrated with presentation plate in colors and fully de- 
and describing 50 exposition models of 

sh American Pianos and Organs, also our interest- 
ing book ‘*The Heart of the People’’ and our co- 
partnership a by which you or enpone can get a 

AN FR ° 


SH PIANO or OR 


Send us your address to-day and we will mail catalogue and 
miniatures F REE if you mention this paper. 


CORNISH CO., new ssesey: 


FOR 50 YEARS PIANO & ORGAN MAKERS to the AMERICAN PEOP 





An Appeal for Reformed Spelling. 





EDITOR INSTRUCTOR:—From time 
to time, I see a little suggestion in 
the way of reformed spelling. Thus 
far from my point of view it has re- 
solved itself into nothing. Time 
passes and we, the Primary teachers, 
are tugging away with words and their 
purposeless letters. If there is to be 
a change why cannot something rad- 
ical be ‘done and done at once. 

Today I found in my little work in 
the first room the word ‘‘knife,’’ and 
I felt more positive than ever before, 
that £ in the word is an extravagant 
use of the letter and entirely senseless, 
**nife’’ spells the implement for cut- 
ting, and its omission would not per- 
mit the word to be pronounced k-nife, 
as it usually is. 








the sound of # for the beginner and 


There is no key for} 


memory is taxed with what I call, or 
rather consider just lumber to no 
purpose. 

There is also another word with to 
me a letter as utterly useless as # in 
**knife,’’ and that @ in ‘‘ pumpkin.’’ 
In the ‘‘Mother Goose Rhymes,’’ the 
writer had the good sense to write 
‘‘punkin.’’ ‘‘Peter, Peter punkin eat- 
er,’’ is euphonious which it would not 
be if the explosive / had been retained. 
Then the word ‘‘Rhyme’’—why could 
it not be ‘‘r-i-m-e?’’ 

There are many words as we all 
know, only too well, that need to drop | 
their silent and useless letters. Why 
cannot you find some brainy man 
either in or- out of the ‘‘school har- | 
ness,’’ who could take up this subject | 
and treat it in a logical way. | 
‘*You have heard of the wonderful | 

one hoss shay, 
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That was built in such a wonderful 
way, 


That it ran a hundred years they say. 


Well, that’s what we want in the 
world change 

Nothing that will be particularly 
strange; 

But common sense must be the ex- 
change. 


The plan must be strong in every part, 
Let it be a life work and from the 
heart 
Of the brainy man at the start. 
If taken up in this sound way, 
It will stand forever and a day, 
‘Logic is logic’ that’s all I say.’ 
—Sarah F. Browne, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 





——~<-o— 


Good Speaking. 





BY GEO. P. WILLIAMS. 


All men can not be good speakers, 
but it is safe to say that there is no 
man who can not improve himself in 
this very useful art. By a study of 
the principles of philosophical expres- 
sion the best can make himself better, 
and the poorest can achieve some de- 
gree of excellence. In common school 
curriculums this subject is almost uni- 
versally neglected. To be sure, cer- 
tificates do not require such ability; 


but do not. the functions of public 


life require it? Doesthe public fail 
to reward it? 

If for no other reason the teacher 
should be a good speaker that he may 
acquit himself honorably on public oc- 
casions. Great masters have reduced 
the art to its principles. The ability 
to apply any of these principles to a 
public speech is the ability to in- 
crease one’s power over his audience. 

Complete accomplishment is very 
probably out of the question; but does 
this eompel a resignation to total 








ignorance of the principles of philo- 
sophical expression? Nor should the 
fact that some member of the com- 
munity bas dabbled in some distorted 
type of elocution be allowed to bring 
into disrepute the study of genuine 
principles. Good books on the sub- 
ject can be had, and a study of them 
by any teacher will enable him to ap- 
ply to his speech, with. increasing 
power, correct principles. Asa result, 
his school will unwittingly imitate, 
instead of an incorrect, a correct sys- 
tem as manifested in his daily speech 
and action. 


a> 
- 


Never do a thing concerning the rec- 
titude of which you are in doubt.—P/inmy 
SE the: Se 
$1,000 for Ladies! 
Among the many prize offers that have been 
made in our column, it is so rare to have one 
emanate from a great dry-goods concern, rated 








at over $1,000,000 capital, that we wish to call 
special attention to the offer of Calhoun, Rob- 
bins & Co., of New York to distribute $1,000 in 
prizes (from $200 down) tothose ladies most ex- 
pert in knitting and crocheting with their Lion 
Brand Yarn. Read their liberal offer on Page 47. 
You can absolutely rely on the fairness and re- 
sponsibility of this firm, and the high character 
of the judges, with other safeguards thrown 
around the contest, make an impartial judgment 


| sure. 
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CAN YOU CRACK ’EI1 ? 

A book of 100 catch problems. Real -brain 
ticklers. Mailed for 10 cents stamps. 
HOME !;sUPPLY_ CO., D34, 132 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. Also 
KNOTS, Can you untie ’em? 10 Cts. 


THE BOOK “HOW TO REMEMBER” 


MENTAL 
NUTS 














by Prof. Guilfoyle. 
0 F T M F 20TH Memory and Mental Capacity increased 
F E \ T l A Y | dorsed; beautifully bound; always 
sold at $1.00 but we offer at 50 cents for 


a hundred-fold! ! Success in Life re- 

alized ! Speaking without notes. Any 
90 days, after that time price will be advanced. Liberal terms 
to agents. Circulars free. Address 


book learned in one reading! Num- 
erous illustrative exercises; tughly in- 
Ss, 
Progressive Thought Publishing Company, 
270 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








A Good Head of Hair 


and a scalp free from dandruff 
come to those who use 


Frank Parker’s 
Herbine Hair 
Preparations 


Sold by leading department and drug stores every- 
where. rade su) plied by the C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 
Fulton 8t., New York. 

Every woman should send to Frank Parker for his free 
circular on the care of the hair at the seashore. 

A special mail size of Herbine Tonic and Hair Food 
sent postpaid for 5uc., money order or stamps. | 


FRANK PARKER, 164 W. 128th St., N.Y.City 


LAUGHLIN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


To responsible people. Your choice of 
these popular styles, superior to the 
$3.00 grades ofother makes 


SENT POSTPAID FOR ONLY 


jo0 


By registered mail, 8 ce. ts extra. 

















‘It Costs You Nothing 


to try ita week. If you do not find it 
the best pen you ever used and pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory, send it back and get 

our money. Finest quality hard rubber 

older, highest grade,large 14K. gold pen, 
any desired flexibility, in fine medium or 
stub, Perfect ink feed. Do not miss this 
opportunity to secure a strictly high- 
grade guaranteed Fountain Pen ata 
price thatis only a fraction of its real 
value, 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
pen. Ifhe has not, or won’t get it for 
you, (do not let him substitute xn imita- 
tion, on which he will make more profit) 
send his name and your order direct 
to us, and we will snd you with Fountain 
Pen, one of our Safety Pocket Pen 
Holders without extra charge. Re- 
member, there is no *‘just as good” as 
the Laughlin. Insist on it; take no 
chances. If your dealer has not this 
widely advertised writing wonder, it is 
neither your fault or ours; so order 
direct. Illustration on left is full size of 
ladies’ style; on right, gentlemen’s style. 
(Either style, richly trimmed with 
heavy solid gold mountings, for $1.00 
additional). 


LAUGHLIN MFG. 60., 


514 Griswold St., 


Detroit, Mich. 








50 Fine White Visiting Cards 20c. 100 for 35c. 
( ARDS Correct size. latest style type. Ref. Instructor Pub. 
Co. G.R- BROWN, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Reading in Grammar Grades. 
(Continued from Page 11.) 
being told in which line his energies should be 
directed. So much for class reading, but unhappy 
the teacher who feels that she has not helped her 
pupils beyond classreading. The greatest problem 
of all is, ‘‘ How can we get our children to read 
good books?’’ sometimes to read any, oftener to 
read any other than light, frothy literature. I 
know of no better solution than the Pupils’ Read- 
ing Courses of so many States. The books are well- 
selected, interesting and instructive; the feeling 
of an aim to their reading, the stimulus of a cer- 
tificate at the end of the year, together with the 
statement that this book is just what you need to 
help you in your geography and this one in your 
history, make most pupils take hold with a zest, 


‘ often the lower the grade the more readily. 


Another stimulus is the keeping of a careful 
list of all books each pupil reads. On each page 
of-a blank book write the name of one child, 
hang the book where all may see it, ask occasien- 
ally who has read another book, and write its 
name under the name of the person who read it, 
perhaps commenting on the quality of the book. 
It being true that the tastes of those who read for 
pleasure merely gravitate downward, they must 
be strongly urged to read instructive, helpful 
books, even if it be a little harder. Now and 
then, when a certain good book is mentioned, a 
sentence like this may prove.a seed-thought for 
some child: ‘‘That is a book you ought to have 
in your private library. The next book you 
buy, let it be that one. Or next Christmas, drop 
a hint to your parents that you would like it for a 
Christmas present. 

Ah! yes, this is discouraging work, because so 
often the results are far in the future, but there 
are many, very many children of whom it may be 
said: ‘‘If you and I don’t do this, it will never 
be done for them.’’ . 


_— 
<~ 


Pupil Co-operation in School Government. 
(Continued from Page 9.) 
learned that if they use poor judgment in making 
their selection, the pupils of the room are the ones 
who will suffer for it in the curtailment of liber- 
ties that he proves himself unable to retain for all 
because he cannot manage the few. A good trib- 
une is therefore often re-elected month after 
month, while a weak one without tact or firmness 
is certain to be dropped at the next election. 
Sixth—The office of Tribune, though involving 
responsibilities, work, and often unpleasant 
duties, is accepted as an honor by the best pupils. 
It is quite frequently most acceptably filled by a 
‘*reformed’’ so called ‘‘bad boy’’ who proves as 
effective a power for right conduct as formerly he 
did for wrong. Like many political leaders, he 
discovers early in life what the pupils want, and 
as it is more honorable to do right than wrong, he 
still retains his leadership—but it is on the side 
of right. 
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Pupil Co-Operation in Schoo! Government. | tribunes, and them alone, all needed | cratic government wherein all partici- 


Seventh—It is found that parents 
will most heartily approve of the ef- 
forts of their children to become self- 
reliant, self-controlling boys and girls, 
worthy of being selected for ‘‘Citi- 
zens’’ or elected ‘‘Tribunes.’’ Parents 
heartily approve of the plan when 
clearly understood. They see the good 
effect of it upon the children in their 
more thoughtful and considerate con- 
duct in the’ neighborhood. Idle tat- 
tling is entirely suppressed and chil- 
dren learn. how to influence others for 
right, or restrain them from wrong- 
doing in a manner that will not give 
offense. 

Eighth—An important, but dis- 
tirictly secondary consideration, is the 
great relief given the teacher in not 
having to do hall or playground duties. 
She is also relieved from having to 
listen to the constant complaints of 
misconduct, etc., from pupils. Most 
of these get no farther than the trib- 
unes of the room. Through these 





ieeeierenen about conduct comes to 
jher. It is no small matter that the 
| teachers are as free from responsibili- 
‘ties at recesses and before school as 
| are the pupils. Her energies now are 
‘expended where they belong— in teach- 
‘ing. In part, this teaching takes up 
‘the added duty of carefully training 
,her pupils in a clear understanding of 
their yelations to each other and their 
‘proper conduct in the community life 
of the school. The teacher’s energies 
are now expended in guiding and di- 
recting conduct, not in ferreting out 
and punishing for misdeeds performed. 

Ninth—Lastly. The 200,000 chil- 
dren that in the last five years in 
,various parts of this country have 
‘adopted this or some other form of 
pupil co-operation in government, con- 
ivinces me that the principles are 
practicable and valuable. Every suc- 
cessful teacher makes use of them to a 
greater or less degree. The only new 
thing is that these principles of demo- 





| pate, shall be reduced to a system of 

some kind and then faithfully adhered 
to. ‘That it is not a passing ‘‘fad’’ 
is apparent from the earnest attention 
he is receiving from leading, progres- 
sive educatorseverywhere. That there 
| is a necessity for the better teaching 
of the practical duties of good citizen- 
ship in a more systematic way in our 
schools, is apparent to every one who 
is at all observant of the present ten- 
dencies of our civic and municipal 
life so far as it relates to good govern- 
ment. 
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Every school room as well as every home 
should be supplied with one of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard Dictionaries. This modern giant 
contains 80,000 more words than any other dic- 
tionary published. It was compiled at an ex- 
pense of more than a million of dollars by the 
combined efforts of the World’s greatest schol- 
ars. There are besides the large unabridged 
STANDARD, the Student's, the Intermediate 


School, and Primary School agar g f all be- 
longing to the ‘‘Standard”’ —- A handsome 





prospectus fully descriptive can be had on appli- 
pon! to om Fank & Wagnalls Co., Publisher, 
ew Yor: 





Book of Vacation Stories. 


The Summer Book just issued by 
the Lackawanna Railroad contains a 
series of delightful vacation stories en- 
titled ‘‘The Experiences of Pa.’’ 
Everyone who is seeking a place in 
which to spend the summer months 
will be interested in these amusing 
sketches. The book is handsomely 
illustrated and describes some of the 
most attractive resorts of the East. 
It will tell you where to go, how to go 
and the price of board; it is called 
‘‘Mountain and Lake Resorts of the 
Lackawanna Railroad;’’ and will be 
sent on request accompanied by 5 cents 
in stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York City. 


_ 
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Richard Burton, Professor of English at the 
University of Minnesota and author of a num- 
ber of important books has recently been en- 
pe edhe siterary Editor by the Lothrop Pub- 
ishing Co., Boston, to take the place of the late 
lamented Elbridge S. Brooks, for a number of 
years occupying this position. The Lothrop por- 
trait catalogue fully descriptive of many im- 
portant books can be had by any of our readers 
who will apply for it, mentioning this Journal. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS 


For Commissioners’ Certificates 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. a) Whodiscovered the Pacific ocean? b) Who 
was the first man to cross it? c) Who was the 
first Englishman to cross it? 

2. Compare the first colonists of Virginia with 
those of Massachusetts as to a) character; b) ob- 
ject in coming to America. 

3. Name two occasions during the Revolution 
when Benedict Arnold rendered valuable service 
to the American cause. 

4. a) For how long a time were the articles of 
confederation in force? b) Give two reasons why 
these articles failed to provide an efficient govern- 
ment. 

5. Who was president at the time that South 
Carolina a) declared the tariff laws null and void; 
b) seceded from the Union? c) State the attitude 
of the president toward that state in each case. 

6. Three of the great political issues before the 
country between 1820 and 1850 were internal im- 
provements, United States bank and protective 
tariff. a) Name the political parties during this 
period. b) State the attitude of each toward each 
of these questions. 

7. What event of the civil war is given as a) 
the first military engagement; b) the one in which 
the first blood was shed; c) the first great battle? 

8. a) What is a blockade? b) What was the 
effect of the blockade on the South during the 
civ | war? 

9. Name three important events that occurred 
in Boston between January 1, 1770, and January 
RS 4077: 

10. Name an important event of the war of 1812 
that occurred on a) Atlantic coast; b) Gulf coast; 
c) Canadian frontier. 


ANSWERS. 
1. a) Balboa. b) Magellan. c) Sir Francis 
Drake. 

2. a) Massachusetts; 
tolerant, stubborn. ‘ Virginia; 
easy-going by nature, vacillating. 
setts; religious freedom. Virginia; 

3. Answers will differ. Saratoga, 
sisting Tryon’s Connecticut raid, etc. 

4. a) Framed 1777; in force, 1781 to 1788. _ b) 
The articles of confederation vested only legisla- 
tive power in the national government. The ex- 
ecutive and judicial departments were represented 
by the states. As the states would enforce only 
such measures of Congress as. would conduce to 
their individual benefit, the needs of the entire 
nation could not be cared for. Congress had no 
power to regulate alliances or to make treaties 
with foreign nations. 

5. a) Andrew Jackson. b) James Buchanan. c) 
Jackson declared his intention to enforce the laws, 
and sent troops to Charleston to take possession 
of the Custom House. Buchanan was inactive. 

6. a) Democratic, National Republican, Anti- 
masonic, Liberty. b) The Democratic party was 
opposed to the protective tariff, to the Bank of 
the United States, and held that the Constitution 
did not give the right to Congress to expend pub- 
lic money for building roads or digging canals. 
The leaders advocated amending the Constitution 
so as to give this power to Congress. The Na- 
tional Republican party, called Whigs after 1854, 
advocated a protective tariff, a national bank, and 
roads and canals at public expense. The Anti- 
masonic and Liberty parties were organized for 
other purposes, the former against free masonry, 


religious enthusiasts, in- 
gentlemen by birth, 
b) Massachu- 
wealth. 
Quebec, re- 


‘cotton, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


the latter to meet the movement to prohibit the 
use of the mails to those publishing anti-slavery 
papers, and were of divided opinion on the sub- 
jects given. 

7. a) Attack on Sumter. b) Firing on the Mas- 
sachusetts troops in Baltimore. c) Bull Run. 

8. a) A declaration by a belligerent that the 
ports of an enemy are to be infested with armed 
vessels and any attempt at commerce through those 
ports will be at the risk of the vessels so trading 
being captured and confiscated. b) As the South 
had no great manufactories and must purchase 
from foreign nations her munitions of war, it de- 
prived her of this opportunity. The South had 
at the beginning of the war almost a monopoly of 
which she could exchange for all supplies 
with foreign nations, England especially, if trade 
were allowed. ‘The closing of this trade impover- 





ished the South as well ascut off war supplies. 


9. Boston Massacre, Boston Tea Party, Evacua. 
tion of Boston. 

10. Answers will differ. a) General ravages, 
capture of Stonington, capture of Washington, 
attack on Fort McHenry. b) Battle of New Or. 
leans. c) Capture of Detroit, attack on forts 
Stephenson and Miegs, battle of Frenchtown, 
Queenstown Heights, Perry’s victory, battle of 
the Thames, Lundy’s Lane, Lake Champlain, 
Chryslers Field, attack on York. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


1. Describe the educational work of the Jesuits, 

2. Give two recommendations included in the 
educational system of Martin Luther. 

3. (a) Describe Philanthropin. (b) State the 
difference between the German real schcol and 
gymnasium. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


4. What education did Locke pro- 
pose a) for the sons of gentlemen? 
b) What for the children of the 
poor? 

5. Give two educational ideas ad- 
vocated by Montaigne. 

6. What was the condition of women 
in respect to education in China, 
India, Egypt, Rome? 

7. Make a statement showing how 
each of the following has been con- 
nected with public education: Gideon 
Hawley, Victor M. Rice, 


Henry | 
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Barnard, Edward A. Sheldon, William | 


T. Harris. (Answer three. ) 

8. Who is generally credited with 
first bringing out the inductive method 
of teaching? Explain what is meant 
by that system. 

9. Mention the characteristic fea- 
tures of any two of the following: 
Gargantua, Emile, The Schoolmaster, 
Institutes of Oratory. 

10. Give a brief account of the life 
and educational work of Horace Mann. 


ANSWERS. 


1. The Jesuit system of education 
was the best system in use from the 
sixteenth through the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Their course, covering about 
eight years, was intended to begin 
with boys of fourteen years of age, 
primary education having no place in 
their system. They especially devel- 
oped memory and the power of subtle 
reasoning. During the first five years 
the pupil studied the ancient lan- 
guages, and during the last three the- 
ology and philosophy. They aimed 
to educate the children of the nobil- 
ity, restricting the children of the 
poor toa knowledge of reading and 
writing. Their teachers were noted 
for their power and tact, and were the 
first teachers to be thoroughly trained 
for their work. Emulation was the 
chief means used to produce results. 

2. The responsibility for the edu- 
cation of children rests on parents. 
The State should have a compulsory at- 
tendance law, which should hold the 
parent responsible for non-attendance. 
All school instruction should be 
founded on religion. The children 
should learn something practical be- 
sides the ordinary schooi lessons; for 
example, the boys a trade, the girls 
housekeeping. Clergymen should have 
pedagogical training both in theory 
and in practice before taking a charge. 
All teachers should be trained for 
their work, including a course in 
singing, and should use a natural 
method in teaching. The teacher 
should show himself worthy of respect, 
and should give instruction in Greek 
and Latin, mathematics, physical 





An Occulist Wins Fame. 


Readers of the NorMAL INSTRUCTOR will note 
the advertisement in this issue of Dr. Oren 
Oneal, the famous oculist and scientist of Chi- 
cago, whose marvelous discovery, for the cure of 
blindness from almost every cause, a few years 
ago startled the whole world. The writer has 
pewoneny examined several housand testimon- 

als and knows every statement made to be abso- 
lutely true. Dr. Oneal’s integrity and honor are 
unquestioned and he will make no promises he 
cannot fulfill. His treatment is absolutely harm- 
less and cannotinjure anyone. Anyone suffer- 
ing from eye troubles in any form will do well to 
consult Dr. Oneal, It will cost nothing and may 
save your sight, 
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the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Drug- 

gists in every part of the world. Besure and ask for 

MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


write 











LA JOIE’S 
————-_ —Embodies all the qualities of Skin 
Bleaching Food, Face Bleach and Cream com- 
———=e= bined. This preparation is for the 
cure of all facial blemishes, such as 
sallow or muddy skin. Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Sunburn, Wrinkles, Blackheads 
etc. It nourishes and feeds the skin tissues 
thereby filling up the hollows of the face and 
making the flesh firm. By mail for 75c. 
NG = P. Graham Co. 
ole U.S. Agts. 
GENTS 1273 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 
TEACHER Sell our famous bust of McKinley. 
A piece of work that everybody 
wants. Governor Nash of Ohio says, “It isa very 
worthy work of art.” A big money maker for in- 


telligent agents. For particulars address Franklin 
Statuary Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Creme 
Ladies Free —- The never‘tear sk.rt and \.uist sup- 
porter is a wonderful success—nothing to sew on—it 
works like a charm and is just what you have been 
looking for, sample by mail 25 cents—yours free if 
you sell three. Show it to your neighbors, they sell 
on sight. Agents wanted everywhere. J. Hi. 
Peadanes & Co., Dept. E, Station A, New Haven, 
onn, 














EACH;2FOR 
son POMLae 
¢, POSTsPAI 
HANGS VERTICAL 
KINGFISHER hook. Pat. Aug.3, 
1900; catches two fish to the com- 
mon hook’sone. Dealers wanted. 
Size 1 for small fish: 0 for bass; 00 for fich one foot 
PARDON FISH HOOK CO., OWENSBORO, KY. 
When writing mention Normal Instructor. 













We want one in every county to 






















Now is the time to enter our new 


Prize Contest 


eer j 
Liberal CASH PRIZES, 
$10, $5, $3 and smaller 
prizes in each class. 


Ask Grocers. 











FOR BEST AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Our Complete ‘‘Dexo’’ Outfit 
with a chance to secure more than its cost in cash prizes. 
THE DEXO OUTFIT CONSISTS OF: 


Shutter and Leather Carrying Case, 1 Folding Tripod, 1 Foldin 
Lantern, 1 dozen 4x5 Dry Plates,3 4x5 Trave, Negative Rack, 1 Pack 
veloping Powders, 1 Package Hypo Soda, 1 Measuring Glass, 1 dozen 4x5 


owders, 1 4x5 Printing Frame, 1 


ing Paper,1 Package Toning 


Attachment, 1 Wide Angle Lens Attachment, 1 Background 6x5 feet, 
Complete Instruction Book. 





of Interiors, Landscapes and Portraits made with our DEXO outfit. 
(regular price $14.75) only $Q00 


14x5 Dexo Folding Camera with Rapid Rectilinear Lens and Junior Automatic 
Dark Room 

e De- 
rint- 
Dozen Card 
Mounts, 1 Jar Mounting Paste, 1 Paste Brush, 1 Print Roller, 1 Portrait 


No charge of any kind to enter this contest. Write for ful] partic- 
ulars and list of prizes today. Send for complete catalogue of Cameras and Photo. Supplies of 


0. 





we 

















A SEWIN 





















SWEET, WALLACH & CO., Largest Photographic Supply House in the World, 86 Wabash Ave., CHICAG 
Grade vowing Maine Ww 
matic Lift Head, an 
» above, if you wish to ownasewing machine that will 
# Don’t send a cent; order to-day and we will send tablets 
i 
ni king, etc. We are giving away these os 
machine for very little one thai rove 


all kinds. Tell us your photo troubles—we’ll tell you the cure, 
th Auto- 
d all th 
@ our generous proposition which is apart from the 
xes of our wonderful Headache Tablets at 25c. a box, 
d guarantee safe delivery; no charge for 
sh friends. Thisisa d opportuni will be to any 
mele eccrine eee ee’ SIOOO ARD Ser Sac 





n up-to-date, full aise, High 
throw your money away, but take advantage of 
our name and address at once and agree to sell only 12 
uu our new No, 10 Sewing 
is that when you receive the sewing machine, which we give absolutely free for selling only 12 boxes, that will 
12 boxes of tablets, Address, 








G MACHINE FREE 
ic an Pp - 
a = ) latest attachments costs from $30. 
do fine work and thatis guaranteed for 10 years send us 
en sold send us the money, $3.00, and 
machines 00 quickly introduce our remedy and all we 
to get a fine se ork, REW 
for selling ony ta bones of tablets, Address FRANK J. HART, Sec'y, Dept. 618, New Haven, Conn 









FREE 









e give FREE a beautiful Pitcher and 6 Glasses to match, latest cut glass pattern (like 
—— Sreiere). To the lady who sells 15 pound cans Queen Baking Powder, giving free pitcher 
and glasses to each purchaser, we will make a present of a handsome 60-Plece Dinne 
Set, full size tableware, handsomely decorated and gold traced. We also give Waists, 

= Skirts, Jackets, Furniture, Sewing Machi . i instr an 
hundreds of other valuable premiums for selling our groceries, We also give cash commission, Write = 
today for our illustrated plans offering many premiums to customers; it will pay you. No money Ba 
required, You risk absolutely nothing, as we send you the goods and premiums you select. pay Byaraay 
freight and allow you time to deliver the goods and collect for them before paying us. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 806-808 North Main S t. Dept. 99, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















Magazine Bargain Counter 


Your Choice of these magazines one year 
with Normal Instructor three years $1.35 
with World’s Events five years $1.35 


S FF RR KR 
Any Two for one year 
with Normal Instructor three years $1.85 
with World’s Events five years $1.85 
Your choice with Normal Instructor 
three years and World’s Events five 
years ONLY $3.25. 


Ainslee’s Magazine wi 
American Boy 

Leslie’s Monthly 

Home Magazine 

Modern Culture 

Success 

Woman’s Home Companion 


PUBLISHER’S PRIC 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 








LITERARY DIGEST—$3.00 a Year 
SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE—$3.00 a Year 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ” - 1 Year $1.00 
SUCCESS - ° . = - 1 Year $1.00 é ALL FOR $2.05. 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - = - 3 Years $1.00 \ 

5 Years $1.00 


WORLD’S EVENTS - - = 1.00 
&g@- When two or more journals are ordeted in combination they may be sent to the 


same or different addresses as desired. 
All orders must be sent to 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLIS JING COMPANY, - - 























CHINA DINNER SET 


For a Few Hours’ Work Selling Queen Baking Powder 
Our inducements are enormous, To every purchaser of a pound can Queen Baking Powder 
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NEW CURE 


FOR FITS 


If you sufferfrom Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickness 
or St. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
that do so, my New Discovery will CURE them, 
and all you are asked to dois to send for my 
FREE RE/SIEDIES and try them. They have 
cured thousands where everything else failed. 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ex- 
press prepaid. Piease give AGE and full address. 
DR. W. H. MAY, 
94 Pine Street, New York City. 


Music Learning atHome 


Piano,Organ, Guitar, Violin, Banjo and Mandolin 


Harmony and Composition. Our booklet tells how 
to learn to play any of the above iustruments with- 
out going toa teacher or having a teacher call at 
your home, Send your name and receive the book- 
let free. Fi/th year of greatest success. Address: 


U. S. Correspondence School of Music 
Dept. H., 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y 


ICUREFITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I meanaradical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4€edar St., N.Y. 


A Grand Book Free 


“MEDI-CULTURE,” THE NEW METHOD THAT 
BRINGS HEALTH, STRENGTH, VIGOR AND DE- 
VELOPMENT TO BOTH MIND AND BODY. 


If you are sick or ailing send at once for this 
GRAND FRLE BOOK and learn how to regain 
and retain good health. 
The author, Dr. J.C. Bat- 

















dorf, is one of Michigan's 
oldest, brightest and best 
known physicians, and is 
the originator of ‘‘Medi- 
culture,” the mostscienti- 
fic end succe’sful method 
ofthe agefcs treating and 
®uring al! chrenic ail- 
ments. Hundreds of as- 
tonishing cures have al- 
ready been made without 
asingle failure. No mat- 
ter what —— ailments 
may be or how many doc- 
tors have failed to cure 
you, if you have any 
vitaiity left the Medi-cul- 
ture method will restore 
you to health and vigor. 

If you will send your name, age and sex,a few 
leading symptoms, 4 cents postage, we will diagnose 
yeur case, telling you just what does really ail you 
and how to apply the *‘ Medi-culture Method” to 
bring about e complete and rapid cure. Send for the 
book today, a8 you cannot afford to miss this chance 
of getting itfree. First large edition exhausted in 
80 dayse Address The Medi-Culture Institute, 
Dept. B 38, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NECKTIES serneen 


Something New 
Mercerized Sateen Foulards, Band Bows, Shield 
Bows, Batswing, and Club Ties. Sample Tie Fifteen 
cents. (2 for 25c.) Mention what style you want. 
Hael M’f’g Company,725, E. 171st St., New York. 
by Iris 


PERFUMED AND PROTESTED yeti 


Garments kept in wardrobe emit a delicate lingering 
odor of great sweetness and are absolutely safe from 
moths, 1 bx by mail10c. AvonSupply Co. Avon, Mass 


PRIGES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


aac $4.00 VAPOR Bara CasINET, a each 
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f 50 each 
od} $10 a ad vad 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65c 
Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
FREE with all ‘‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
m 60-Day Offer. Dom’t miss it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
rrices to agents, salesmen, 
managers. Hustlers getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


World Mfg. Co., 97 World 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


New York State Uniform Examinations. 
(Concluded. ) 

8. a) The Philanthropin was a school founded 
by Prince Leopold of Dessau to carry out the 
schemes of Basedow. The school was one of the 
first non-sectarian schools and was especially in- 
tended to train teachers in the new education 
by showing it in practice. Quick gives 
the following outline of the work: 1, Man; 
2, Animals; 3, Trees and plants; 4, Mineral and 
chemical substances ; 5, Mathemavics and philos- 
ophy; 6, Trades; 7, History ; 8, a) Commerce. b) 
Instruction in the real schule, emphasized mod- 
ern languages and science; the gymnasium, 
classics. 

4. a) Such a course as would give him virtue, 
prudence, good manners and learning. He 
would learn reading, writing, geography, draw- 
ing, modern languages, and then Latin. All lan- 
guages were’to be taught by the conversational 
method. For the education of the poor, Locke 
advocated manual training schools. 

5. Train, and teach the use of the senses, learn 
the mother tongue, and modern languages by the 
conversational method, abolish corporal punish- 
ment, and beautify the schoolroom. 

6. China; instruction was limited to boys. 
India; no educational advantages. Egypt ; some 
instruction in writing, mathematics, religion 
and physical training. Rome; considerdble edu- 
cation, but not equal to that of the men. 

7. Edward Austin Sheldon, A. M., Ph. D. Born 
at Perry Center, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1828. Educated at 
Hamilton Col-ege. Was Superintendent of 
Schools at Syracuse, N. Y., from April 1851 to 
April, 1859. Principal of Oswego State Normal 
and Training School from 1862 to his death in 
1889. Authorof Manual of Elementary Instruc- 
tion (1862), Lessons on Objects (1872), and a 
number of school text-books. Isthe only edu- 
eator having a Tablet in the State Capitol, 

Gideon Hawley. First superintendent of com- 
mon schools of New York State. Served as 
superintendent for eight years at a salury of 
three hundred dollars per year. 

Victor Rice. First superintendent of public 
instruction of New York State. (1854-1857). 

Henry Barnard. Wassuperintendent of schools 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. President Uni- 
ve:sity of Wisconsin. Presiicnt St. John’s Col- 
lege ('65-67). United Stat: s Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, (’67-71). Born in Connecticut, in 1811. 

William Torrey Harris, A.M., LL.D. Born at 
Killingly, Connecticut, September 10, 1835; 
entered Yale College in 1854; became a teacher in 
St. Louis in 1857 aud supvrintendent of schools 
there in 1867. He was appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education in 1889, his present 
position. 

8. Francis Bacon first put the method in prac- 
tical use, though Aristotle first promulgated it. 





Something Teachers Shouid Know. 

Teachers having in their schools 
young men about to graduate, or to 
start out in life can give them great 
help by directing them toward rail- 
road employment. The army ofa mil- 
lion men employed on our railroads 
needs constant recruiting to handle 
increasing traffic and fill vacancies 
caused by promotions, retirements, etc. 

Fifty thousand young men are hired 
annually to recruit the train and loco- 
motive service. |The locomotive ser- 
vice is of such importance that edu- 
cated youths are specially needed— 
well instructed regarding economical 
firing. A liberal commission will be 
paid teachers who enroll students for a 
correspondence preparatory course for 
locomotive firemen, upon satisfactory 
completion of which students are 
helped to employment. The instruc- 
tion is simple, practical, costs only $5, 
and is the standard adopted by twenty- 
seven railroads for the education of 
their 25,000 engineers and firemen. 
Address the Railway Educational As- 
sociation, Station B-15, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for full particulars. 








A Modern “Song of the Shirt.” 


“Stitch, stitch, stitch,” indeed, but cheerily 
and swiftly finishing in a small fraction of time 
a garment better made than any toiled over by 
candle light in attic chamber in the days when 
the good poet took up the cry of the half-starved, 
overworked sewing woman. How many woman 
can run off in a day or less, a well-made pretty 
shirt waist? Millions! How many of us stop 
to consider what it is and how much we owe to 
the few—the men of brains like that sturdy 
worker in whose honor, and to commemorate the 
great lift his life labor gave to the woman and 
man whosews. A noblestatue marks a beauti- 
ful spot on the shores of a Connecticut town 
that owes much of its agg set A tosuch a small 
thing as a needle. In like proportion to the 
stride made by Elias Howe when he invented the 
sewing machine needle, without which the sew- 
ing machine would not have been practical, is 
the next stride—a mighty one when the saving 
of time in threading alone, to say nothing of 
nerve strain and wear on eyesight, is considered, 
by the inventing of the self-threading sewin 
machine needle, being marketed by the Nationa 
Automatic Needle Co., of New York City. This 
perfectly made needle can be threaded instantly 

in the dark one might say. The thread slips 
down a tiny slot and,presto, no more time wasted 
in trying to insert a thread too large for the 
needle eye. 

When one tries to grasp the enormous use and 
sale of sewing machine needles—some 67,000,000 
gross every year, it will convey an idea of what 
the self threading needle will do for mankind in 
factories and shops as well as in homes. Great 
fortunes have been made in the manufacture 
and sale of ordinary needles, so with a needle 
that will ontdistance in use and sales all compe- 
titors it will readily be seen what a fortune is 
here for the company now engaged in selling the 
self threading needle. Stock was recently sold 
at $10.00 per share, par, the dividends on which 
have been very jarge—something over 15 per 
cent. The history of the sewing machine is one 
of the most interesting of anything devised to 
save man’s and woman’s labor. The most inter- 
esting is the story of the tiny needle and the new 
self threading needle the most wonderful part of 
it. No woman will bother with an old-fashioned 
round eyed needle when she can have the new 
slotted eyed and quietly slip on the thread in- 
stead of wearing out eyes and nerves trying to 
run it through a hole. 


_ 
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We would call the attention of all our readers 
to the advertisement of Allen & Co., wholesale 
jewelers, Chicago appearing on another page of 
the Normal Instructor. This concern has been 
in business for the past 20 years and are now sell- 
ing direct to the buyers, enabling mail order 
buyers to save the jobber’s profits on watches 
and jewelry of all kinds. They guarantee all 
goods and the watches are accurate time-keepers 
and they are best value for the money we know 
of. The pricesare about one-half of what the 
jewelers would charge you. We recommend 
this firm to all our readers asthoroughly reliable, 
and as an advertiser in our paper for years, we 
have never heard of a dissatisfied customer. You 
can deal safely with them through the mail. See 
their ad on another page of this paper. 








FRE German Silver Key Rings, Key Tags, Valise 

Tags, Umbrella Plates, Door Bell Plates, 
frunk Plates, Dog Collar Plates, Carriage Plates, or 
nice Aluminum Pocket Combs, if we receive for let- 
tering any name, or name and address thereon, ten 
centseach. (You take orders at 25 cts. each.) Key 
Chain, 4cts. Metal tube of best Indelible Ink also 
Brush and nice Nameplate made with any name for 
marking Clothing 20 cts. (usual price 50 cts) We 
send postpaid postage stamps accepted for pay. Sten- 
cil Dies for sale or exchange. Steel stamps made, 
Address, Excelsior Stamp Works.Concord,N.H. 


YOUR TEETH NEED? 


nD. Uf, D, 0 


The “D. M. D.” Brush is the result of twenty-five 
Years experience nd study and excels all others in 
shape. Every brush is warranted. Twosizes, medium 
and smail. Twogrades, medium soft and soft. Full 
instructions how to brush the teeth so as to clean 
them without injury to teeth or gums, sent with each 
brush. By mall, 35 cents each, (a quarter and.a 
dime) or three brushes for $1.00. E. A. B. EATON, 
40 Ashland St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Try fora FREE SCHOLARSHIP in the 


Ann Arbor Correspondence School, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Send stamp for particulars. 
PArP#fr LING and BUSINESS. Engravers Sty 
CARDS hi2se  . 
b 4]1,$15. Publishers’: er- 
McKee’s Shorthand tiftonte. : ea pame com 
lessons free. Miss M.Morton Edmunds,Aspenwall, Va 
DO YOU WISH 
A GOVERNMENT POSITION ? 


If you do, we can help you. For catalogue and full 
information, Acdress, The National Civil Ser- 
vice School, 311 East Capitol St., Washington, D.C 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
$4, per 100 Express prepaid. Samples Free. W. R. 
Adams & Co., 30 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


$5 Per 1,000 paid to distribute circulars. Contract 
es 























for4stamps. Distb’s Guarantee Co., Chicago. 








ASSORTMENT R. 

This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils, 
There are four designs. 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed. and cut out edge. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with ray 
of pink roses. The illustration gives but a faint ides 
of their beauty. The printing on the panel at the 
top ofthe card reads, ‘“‘With best wishes of your 
teacher, Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 24, 
1902.” ‘This will be changed as ordered, or it will be 
left blank if desired. 

Price 5c. each, $1.20 worth for $1. Add 25c. extra 
on each order for the printing on the panel, 





Assortment B.—About 3x414, Scenery, Flowers, 
Birds, etc., 50c. per 100 or pro rata, 
Assortment A.—About 3'4x5%, embossed, all 
bright designs. 80c. per 100, or pro rata, 
Assortment C.—About 44x6, many embossed, 
others fine imported, large variety of designs, suit- 
able for all grades, 1c. each, 





Assortment F.—12 designs, scenery, flowers and 
children, 5x7, some embossed, some cut out edge, big 
value for the money. 2c. each, 

Assortment G.—5%4x7%, embossed and cut out, 
4 designs, scenerv with floral border, 3c. each, 

Assortment H.—About 7x9, embossed and cut 


ut, elegant art panels, usually sold at 5c. or6c. each. 
out, eleg: F , y in oem 





Assortment J.—Round cards, 9 inches in diam- 
eter, 6 designs, scenery and ¢ hildren, Sorel vo 


cut out edge, e,egant, heavy cards. . Cac 
Assortment K.—7x11, embossed and — = 


usually sold at 8c. each. 

Discount.—We will send $1.20 worth of the above 
goods for each $1.00 sent us, or $5.00 worth for $4.00. 
All goods sent by mail, postpaid. Cash must ac- 
company every order. - 





TEACHERS’ JOURNAL FREE! 
Enclose this coupon with an order for $1.00 
worth or more of our goods. and it will entitle you 
to a year’s subscription to The Teachers’ Ga- 
zette, a 16 page monthly, full of practical helps. 











Illustrated catalogue of Gift Cards, Souvenirs, 
Recitation and Dialogue Books, Blackboard Stencils, 
Report Cards, etc., free 

a> Mention this paper when you order. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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Send for the 
“Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture.” Hangit 
on the wallof your bed-chamber. 
It shows you by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how 
to obtain 


A Perfect Form 


and develop your body to the ideal 
of perfection. Sent for roc. in 
stamps or silver to cover ex: 
penses. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of 
Physical Culture 

117 Fifth Ave. 
New York 




















‘suffer. Eve 


‘Delightful After Bathing — 


A Luxury After Shaving 


Beautifiesand Preserves theComplexion 
A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAF- 
ING and SUNBURN, and all afflictions of the 
ekin. Fi blistered and sweaty feet it has 
tion. Get 

little higher in price, 


forit. Soldeverywhere, or mailed for 25c. 
harmful imitations. (Sample free.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, Ned 


= f a 
z Fer , than worthless substitutes, but there ts @ 
p —~ 





f G 
Here isa 14-K gold filled watch, dur- 
able, well made, jeweled, stem 
wind, stem set and loo 
elc gant. Guaranteed 20 Years, 
Send No money, Send us 
your name, address and 
nearest express office and 
we will send you the watch. 
You examine it and if it 
Jooksas wellasany $40 watch 
pay express agent 63.75 and 
the watch is yours, together 
-with chain and charm for 
gents or 60-inch lorgnette 
in for ladies. Est. 25yrs. 
STEIN & CO., Dept. ME 
289 E. 43d St., Chicago 


Superfluous Hair 


Permanently Removed 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY BY A 
WOMAN. 


While traveling in Mexico I discovered a drug 
which removes hair from face, arms, neck, or any 
rt of the body Instantly and permanently. I 
ve been offered hundreds of dollars for my secret 
but I would rather handle this valuable treatment 
myself, so will send to anyone afflicted information 
without any expense but a postage stamp. Don’t 
judge my treatment by unsuccessful attempts of 
others. I have trea’ thousands who are now 
thankful for lifeto me. I suffered for years with 
this affliction and now my life’s work is to help 
others from this humiliating trouble. My treat- 
ment is easy and accomplished at home, and I will 
forfeit $100 if it fails to remove hair. n’t suffer 
longer. Relief is now yours for the asking. Don’t 
Send any money, merely write me of your case and 
I will personally send you full information that will 
end that shame and sensitiveness that you must 
rything send you will be carefully sealed 

and your letter strictly held confidential. Address 
MME. DOREE, 1544 Euclid Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LADIES todo piecework at their homes. We furnish 
all material and pay from$7 to$12 weekly. 
Experience unnecessary. Send stamped envolope to 
Royal Co.,Desk W. E.,34 Monroe St..Chicago. 


EXCITING account of girl ina mad house ; also 
Wrongs and persecutions of N. Y. City shop girls. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Experiment to discover the workings of anything. 
Investigate to determine the law. Verify by fur- 
ther experiments. 

9. In Gargantua, Rabelais ridicules the scholas- 
tic methods of instruction.. Rousseau’s Emile 
gives the author’s plan of educating the child so 
asto prevent him from learning bad, the idea 
being that ‘‘Everything is good as it comes from 
the hands of the Author or nature; everything 
degenerates in the hands of man.” Robert 
Ascham’s “The Scholemaster,’’ contains the 
method of double translation in learning a lang- 
uage. Quintilian taught in his Institutes of 
Oratory that true oratory abstains from the start- 
ling and dramatic, and conceals itself. 

10. Horace Mann, born 1796, died 1858. Passed 
the early years of his life in the usual employ- 
ments of a farmer boy on his father’s farm in 
Franklin, Mass., receiving a few month’s school- 
ing during the winter. When nearly twenty 
years of age he prepared for college, and entered 
the sophomore class of Brown University nearly 
his entire preparation being finished in six 
months. He was graduated there with the 
highest honors of his class, and spent two years 
afterwards as a tutor, meanwhile privately study- 
inglaw. He then entered the Litchfield, Conn., 
law school, and at the age of twenty-seven was 
admitted to the bar. He was elected to the state 
legislature and afterwards to Congress. The free 
school system in Massachusetts had degenerated 


into a charit; wee. In 1837 he secured the 
passage of a bill forming State Board of Educa- 
tion, and resigned his position to become secre- 
tary of this board at a salary of one thousand 
dollars. For twelve years he visited the various 
— of the state lecturing on educational topics, 
he resultsof his observations he embodied in 
his annual reports which have become standard 
educational literature. In twelve years the state 
was spending twiceas much on the public schools 
as before,, a compulsory law giving com- 
nsation to school boards, the wages of teachers 
ame about once and a halfas much as they 
had been before, two million dollars were ex- 
pended for new school buildings, one month 
was added to the average length of the Sschool 
term, three normal schools were established, 
and theratio of expenditure for private schools 
diminished by one-half. He afterwards served 
in Con » was defeated as a candidate for 
the governorship of Massachusetts, and died. 
as President of Antioch College, Yellow Springs,O. 





No Person Should Die 

of any kidney disease or be distressed 
by stomach troubles or tortured and 
poisoned by constipation. Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine will be sent free 
and prepaid to any reader of this pub- 
lication who needs it and writes for 
it. One dose a day of this remedy 
does the work and cures perfectly, to 
stay cured. If you care to be cured 
of indigestion, dyspepsia, flatulence, 
catarrh of stomach and bowels, con- 
stipation, or torpid and _ congested 
liver; if you wish to be sure that your 
kidneys are free from disease and are 
doing their necessary work thoroughly ; 
if you expect to be free from bladder 
and prostrate inflammation and from 
caturrh, rheumatism and backache; if 
you desire a full supply of pure, rich 
blood, a healthy tissue and a_ perfect 
skin, write at once for a free bottle of 
this remedy and prove for yourself, 
without expense to you, that these 
ailments are cured quickly, thoroughly, 
and permanently with only one dose 
a day of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine. 

Any reader of Normal Instructor 
may have a sample bottle of Vern- 
al Saw Palmetto Berry Wine sent free 
and peepaid by writing to. Vernal 
Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It 
cures catarrh, indigestion, constipation 
of the bowels, congestion of the kid- 
neys, inflammation of bladder, and en- 
largement of prostate gland. 

There is no trouble and but a trifle 
of expense to cure the most stubborn 





illus, 10c, N. I, Star Co., Washington, Iowa. 


case. Write for a free bottle. 








Throat Trouble Quickly 
Cured FREE 
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17 You Suffer from Sore Throat 


“HYDROZONE” 


Will Surely Cure You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To 
demonstrate its wonderful efficiency, will send 
for woc. (which covers postage), A Bottle 
Sufficient to Cure, Free. 

Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding 
this wonderful microbe destroyer. Address, 


Prof. Charles Marchand, 67 Prince St.,New York 















A Call for: 
EmbLematic 
ClAss Pins, 
Flags, RingS and Stick Pins, 
ButtonS, Society Pins, 


Class Pins, Engraving, no charge. 
Watches, Diamonds, Rings, Chains, 
Hat Pins, Sleeve Links, Stick Pins, 
Silver Forks, Spoons, Single pieces 
for presentation, weddings r 
SLL, Man’fr. Ossining, N. Y. 


STOCKW 
LADIE we will make 
you an elegant 


Suit to Order for $10. 


Before buying a ready-made suit 
send for FREE samples of goods and 
special April catalogue. Perfect fit and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

UEEN CLOAK & SUIT_CO., 

03 Broadway, Dept. 6,New York. 


Sure Cure Dandruff Ointment 


Takes hold where disease and neglect left off, and 
helps nature supply the necessary finids to nourish 
the roots of the hair and promote its growth. Sent 
postpaid to oy address. Price 35 cts. 

SURE CURE OINTMENT CO., 
198 Main Street - = Dansville, N. Y. 


The Perfect Skirt Supporter [e, 


Regular price 25 eents, Special price, 
Entirely new idea, Neat, simple and instantly ap- 
plied. Won’t tear, don’t show. Mailed to any lady 
sending 10c. and addresses of three lady friends. 
Agents Wanted. PERFECT MFG. CO., 216 
Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

on a solitary, thought says the 


ONE INK DIP poet, but one with our Fountain 


attached to any pen writes a multitude of ae 
8 for 15c. Agents wanted. PETERSON & CO., 
Box IS8, Lewiston, Me. 


A CHOICE 000 in tablet form for wardrobe 


use that imparts just the 
delicate fragrance desired and lasts forever. By 
mail, 10c. Agt. wanted. LOWE SUPPLY CO., 


Box 814., Lowell, Mass. 





Gold $1.00 each. 
Silver 50c each. 
personal wie will be answered promptly by, 
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Can You Knit 
or Crochet? 


$1,000.00 in Prizes 


is offered by the well-known and responsible firm 
of CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO. ( established 
over 50 years), for the best specimens of knitting 
or crocheting done with their 


‘TION BRAND 
«e YARNS” 


The following prizes will be awarded by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, selected by editors of ““Delineator,” 
“Harper’s Bazar" and “McCall’s Magazine.” 


Trade Mark 


One Prize, $200.00 Two Prizes, $50.00 
e 150.00 Four “ 25.00 
« eo 100.00 Five * 15.00 
 « 75.00 Ten « 10.00 

Twenty “ 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or purchased at 
price set. Send postal-card request for FULL 
PARTICULARS OF CONTEST. You risk 
nothing and may get a large award. 

MARK POSTAL “CONTEST,” DEPARTMENT 24 


CALHOUN, ROBBINS & CO., 


408 & 410 Broadway, New York 











THE LIGHTEST TOUCH 
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When we claim the Fox Typewriter has the / 
lightest touch of any, we know what we are 
talking about. 

The patented method ofa direct stroke on the 
type-bar ; 

Its 2 ounce key tension instead of 4 to 6 ounces; 

Its 4%” key dip, instead of % to % and its easy 
action make it superior to all other makes in 
this respect. 

We havea ) eave whereby any responsible per- 
son (with references, can obtain a Fox Type- 
writer on trial, in order to carefully test and ex- 
— it, and compare it with any other ma- 
chine. 

It will develoy the most good ints, Has 
done so time and timeagain, Write usaboutit. 

The “Fox” is made of seven models. Agents 
wanted in unoccupied territory. Handsome 
catalogue free. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. 
68 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, [lichigan. 


























ent regulator, is quick train, stamped 17 
jewels,adjusted. Beautifully cagraved gold 
filled model ease, the “Imperial,” with 

Hh certificate for 25 years. Sent by Express 

) with privilege of thorough examination, 

4 before you payonecent. Absolutely guar- 


# value evergiven, pay Exp. agt. our Special 

4 Price, $5.95 and exp. Shorees. Jeweled 
Dueber-Hampden same price if preferred. 
FREE, rolled gold, 50 in. lorgnette chain 
for ladies, or vest chain for gents, guaran- 
teed 5 Give both P.O. and exp. office a 
state plainly whether ladies or gent’s size. 
Offercan’tbecontinued long. Write today. 

ALLEN & CO., WholesaleJowelers, ° 
807 to 821 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Stationery and Jewelry of all kinds, and prices. 
Send 10c. for A large Box of Samples, and Catalogue, 
for Agents. Marshal Novelty Co., Marshall, Mich, 


SPECIAL POLICE torre city: Hautway detectives 





also needed. Address PATROL 122 Howland Block, CHICAGO, 


















with half-tone 
leasy—just follow directions. 
book onl 


is course has been 


ifew treatments when you can get far more in this book for $1. 
to treat themselves or friends, many have begun practicing and make from 
1825 to $50 per week. Only a limited number of books will be sold at this 
| advertised (see November and December PEARSON’s) and sold for 
$2. Send $1 in stamps, bill or money order for the book, or 2-cent stamp for specimen 
and index page. Your money back ifIdo not doallIclaim, Write today. 


Dr. F. N. MATTHAY, The Osteopath, Dubuque, Iowa. 


aSUFFERER, TRY OSTEOPATHY! $1.00 


You can cure yourself and friends at home without drugs by studying Dr. Matthay’s 
wonderful book on Osteopathy. You learn to positively cure without drugs over 75 
lof the most common diseases, All treatments are fully described and illustrated 
hotographs of actual treatments. This method is practical and 
Everything essential to the subject. 


Why pay $25 for a 
While many desire the 


rice. 





Dip Front 
Waist 





fn 








, Skirt Supporter { 
The Dip Front effect is obtained without 
special preparation, on any skirt or waist. 
Combines perfect skirt supporter at back with 
attachment giving Dip effect at front, as j ~ 
shown in above figure. Belt adjustable to any waist size, reversi- 
blo giving long or short Dip and can worn with or without 
corset. Mailed prepaid for 25e (stamps will do). Agents Wanted. 
DLP FRONT WAIST HOLDERCO., 7] Monroe St., Chicago, Ul, 
some present to 


FREE TO TEACHERS sree 


sends us the names of 12 ambitious boys or girls over 
1l years old, to work for us. 
THE NEWEST thing to wear with shirt waists, 
8 pins for waist and belt pin to 
match. All gold plated ; center a French turquoise, 
amethyst, ruby or emerald—as handsome asa $3 set, 
but our price is only 25c. Money :eturned if not sat- 
isfactory. NEW CENTURY PURCHASING 
AGENCY,128 West 84th St., New York City 








We give a hand- 





TEACHERS WANTED 


During Vacation 


to solicit and canvass all classes of trade, 
with our Advertising Calendars. Can easily 
make $25 to $50 per week. We have agents 
making as high as $100. per week. Write at 
once as best orders are placed early. Ad- 


dress. 
THE GIBSON ART CO., 
490 Elm St. = ~ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


}4 for 10 cents 


We will send to any one, 4 handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief ‘erat 


all different. Also our new 100 pa; 
DS catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 


A Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 
BD) soi nreatway,, Bow York. Depts .6, 
AGENTS WANTE 


to make money. 75 percent off 








Life of T. DeWitt Tal- 
1 mage. Great opportunity 
with membership 


Written by hisson and only book endorsed by family. 


and official publishers. Free outfit of the book, a 
large membership catalogue, all prepaid for 36 cents 
in stamps. EDUCATIONAL UNION, 324 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ALLTHE VERY LATERS 
“Oriental Queen,’’ also the original songs 
“Blue & Gray,"* **Goo-Goo Eyes,’’ a. 
Coon, Coon,** **Good-bye Dolly Gray" 
50 OTHERS. ’® include in each 
order 40 miniature portraits of Actresses— 
from life. All the above to introduce our 
returned if not advertised. Address 


trots for 10 CENTS. Money oe 4 
Kargle & Co., Dept. 1, Delmar, So. Carolina 


Cured by a Woman. 


Thousands of women cured of all forms of female 
diseases in the privacy of theirown homes, Advice 
free by mail. Address in confidence Dr. Mary 
Proctor’s Institnte, 43 Cliff st., N. Y. 


INVISIBLE INK. 


Barrels of fun. You can make 40 bottles for 10c. 
Send 10c. silver for sample bottle or recipe. W. 
BATES, Arnaud, Man. Canada. 


“MONEY HENS.” 


Send postal for free circular. Comfort, pleasure, 
great profit. C. C. Loring, Old Dedham, Mass. 


YOUR CHARACTER 


personality and future will be read by an expert of 
wide repute on receipt of 12 cents and specimen of 
hand-writing, HENRY RICE, Graphologist, 
235 West 115th St., N. Y.: 


VIRGINIA HOMES. Learn all about Va., lands, 
soil,:water, climate, fruits, berries, mode of cultiva- 
tion. prices,etc.,by reading the Virginia Farmer. Send 
10c. for 3 monthssubscriptionr to 

Box 316. FARMER CO., Emporia, Va. 


PLAIN WRITERS. 

Teachers, stenographers, students, clerks to copy 
blanks, rate of $2 daily. Outfit sent prepaid for 20c, 
which is refunded with 'first salary. CLERICAL 
PROMOTION CO., South Bend, Ind. 


LADIES $1.50 KID GLOVES FREE 


to a few in each pene Send sizeand color. En- 
close stamp, National Glove Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Something new; making sofa pillows at 
LADIE home : $7 to $12 weekly ; materials fur- 
nished ; nocanvassing ; Steady work. Send stamped 
addressed envelope. Household Mtg. Co., Erie St., 


Chicago. 


























HERS wanted in every coun- 
SCHOOL TEAC ry district and small 
towns, excepting Central Ill., to act as correspond- 
ents. Nocanvassing. Send 2ct. stamp for contract, 
* mmea MUSIC «>» 314 Court St. Pekin, 
1 o 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Under the attractive and suggestive 
title of ‘‘Cape Cod Ballads,’’ Albert 
Brandt, publisher, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, will publish immediately a col- 
lection of poems by ‘‘Joe Lincoln,’’ 
one of the younger generation of 
American writers. Mr.  Lincoln’s 
delightful delineations of the quaint 
Cape Cod variety of human nature 
have appeared for years regularly, in 
“The Saturday Evening  Post,°’ 
‘*Puck,’’ ‘‘Harper’s Weekly,’’ the 
‘*Youth’s Companion,’’ ‘‘Types,’’ the 
““L. A. W. Bulletin’? and _ other 
periodicals. His book illustrated 
by Edward W. Kemble, the famous 
artist in character types, of New York, 
and comprises some 200 pages. It will 
sell for $1.25 net, and may be had of 
all book sellers. Mr. Brandt’s books 
have been notable examples vf fine 
book-making, and this volume will be 


no exception. 
a 


The deepest truths are best reaa be- 
tween the lines; and for the most part 
refuse to be written. 


Remarkable Records 
ofa Popular Firm. 


From the host of references given by the Corn- 
ish Co. in their printed matter we have been 
much impressed with the unanimity chat charac- 
terizes the statements made by so many of the 
vast army of over quarter of a million purchasers 
with regard to the durability and general excel- 
lence of the Cornish American Pianos and 

rgans. Some are soremarkable that we venture 
to think that our readers would be interested to 
read them. No endorsement can be stronger 
than the plain talk of the people. 

THIRTY-SIX YEARS, 
Rey. M. T. Schiffmacher, Neola, Iowa, _ 

Ihave known your house and your upright 
dealings and your excellent instruments since 
1866 (thirty-six years.) 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, 
Mrs. A. C. Vosburg, Montdale, Penna. 

I am going to send youa cash order for your 
finest piano for my mother-in-law, in the course 
of two days. We havean organ that my father 
purchasedof your firm thirty-five years ago. It is 
in good order yet, and all my children are learn- 
ing on it. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 
Mr. F. W. Hooper, Little Shasta, California, 

We believe in the ‘‘Cornish” make. Twenty- 
five years ago mother purchased an organ from 
—. Eleven years ago a sister boughtone. We 

ave had one for five years and now we want one 
for our school house. 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 
Mr. H. J. Miller, Waupun, Wisconsin. 

My father bought one of your organs twenty- 

three years ago and it is just as good as ever. 
TWENTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Reber’ S, Berkeley, Morgantown, W. 


About twenty or more years ago the ep a 
Church of this place got an organ from you which 
has given entire satisfaction. A sister of mine 
also purchased a piano from you nearly as long 
ago and so I write you again to see what arrange- 
ment we can make. In this — of change it 
seems strange to apply to you after twenty odd 


years. 
TWENTY YEARS, 
Rev. L. A. Dutto, Mississippi City, Mississippi. 
The organ I bought of you twenty years ago 
recommends itself, and so Isend you an order for 
another which I shall ask you toship as soon as 


possible. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS, 
Mr. J. N. Long, Rochester, Kentucky. 

I bought my first organ from you in 1881 and it 
still gives satisfaction. Since then I have bought 
four or five from you for my friends and they 
have all proved satisfactory in every respect. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS, 
Mr. F. M. Hemmerling, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Eighteen years ago I bought an organ from you 
and now IJ send you an order for one of your 
pianos, Style No. 12,000, with which I hope to be 
equally satisfied. 


Happy indeed must be a firm with such histor- 
ies of successful work. There are thousands 
more such endorsements from every country in 


is 








| the world and they all strike the same. note of 
and the 


unquallified praise for the instruments 
ers of them. 








TEACHERS! WHEN SALARY STOPS! 


Here is an excelent opportunity for you to earn 
money easily while on your vacation. 
THE STEPHENSON SHIRT-WAIST HOLDER 

AND SKIRT SUPPORTER 
is always ready for use. Holds waist down, skirt 
up. Absolutely no sewing. Reduces waist line. 
Made of webbing and aluminum. Will not rustor 
corrode. Avoid worthless imitations. Greatest : 
Agent’s articleeverinvented. Bigprofits ; quick U.8. Pats. Apr.26,'98 & Aug. 22,99, Canadian Pat.Sept.29, 99, 
seller. Send for one or more at once and see how quickly it sells. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress 25c. each, stamps or coin. 

A. L. STEPHENSON & CO., 120 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK. 























FR E E GRANITE OUTFIT or 58 PIECE DINNER SET 
Given to every lady who sells 12 lbs Belle Baking Powder, givi 

each purchaser a handsome six drawer 8x9 in. OAK SPICE’ CABINET 

We give Furniture, Watches, Silverware, Wraps, Skirts, and hundreds of other 
4 presents or cash for selling our goods. No money required. We ship goods 
and premiums, pay freight. allowing ample time to deliver before paying us 
Numerous other easy-selling Tea, Coffee, Spice and Soap plans by which 
you may earn valuable premiums. Extra Present. Six Silver Tea Spoons - 
or fine Set Ring. if yon send order within thirty days. Write today for plans & - 
instructions. THE PURE FOOD CoO.. 180 E. Main St., CINCINNATI. 0, 








FREE EXCURSION 


TO CALIFORNIA 


TO VIEW THE WONDERFUL MT. SHASTA MINES, 


How to secure this delightful trip free of charge to you by 
small investment in a great fortune producer. Address 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, 84 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















ACTUALLY GROWS HAIR 
ON BALD HEADS "ture" — 


CURE. 
Pror. J. H. AUSTIN, McVicker’s Theater Bldg., Chicago. 

DEak Sir:- If any one doubts that you can grow hair have them call on 
me. Last March 1] was bald all over the top of my head and I was advised ‘ 
to try — remedies; after five months treatment I have a fine head of 
hair. I want to thank you for the good you have done me. I have more 
hair now than ] ever had; all did was to apply your remedies three times a week. 

H. J. MCCARRON 79 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, 

If you are absolutely bald or have dandruff, itching scalp or falling hair which is a sign you are 
becoming bald act at once. If you are absolutely bald write Prof. Austin and tell him so. He will help you 


“> _ CURES DANDRUFF 
STOPS FALLING HAIR 


Take three fallen hairs from the morning combings and mail 
them to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated scalp and skin specialist 
of years standing and national reputation, who willsend you abso 
lutely FREE a diagnosis of your —— case after making a minute 
examination of your hairs under his specailly constructed and pow- 
erful microscope. There isno charge whatever, andin addition he 
will send a special gg me for your case ys upin alittle box, 
also absolutely FREE. When youare cured of DANDRUFF, which is 
the forerunner of baldness, and grow NEW HAIR, Prof Austin 
G that you tell your friends aboutit. SEND NO MONEY. If you areal- 

0 ready partly or totally bald writeand find the cure. WRITE TO-DAY to 


You ean grow afull head offaxuriant hair 90d 2cforpostage PROF.J.H. AUSTIN, 


and secure long lashes and heavy eyebrows. 332 McVicker’s Theater Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Any of these Articles FREE, or your choice of over 200 others, among which we 


might mention Sideboards, China-Closets, Dining- 
room Extension Tables and Chairs, Parlor Suits, Silverware, etc., all of which are beautifully illustrated and 
described in our catalogue. WE DO NOT ASK YOU TO SEND US ANY MONEY. | We trust you for 
everything. All we ask of you is to let us send you a $10.00 assortment of our Toilet and Laundry Soaps, 
Perfumes, Baking-Powders, Teas, Extracts, etc., packed to your order, together with any premium you may 
select given for that amount, subject to our Free Approval Plan. After giving our goods and premium a 
thorough trial,—if found as represented and to your entire satisfaction, you pay us the bill. If not—if either 
our goods or premium are not as represented and satisfactory, we will take the goods 
back at our expense and no charge will be made for what goods you have reasonably 
used in trial. CAN WE DO MORE? Thousands of boys and girls all over the 
country are earning our valuable premiums, and thrifty householders are furnishing 
their homes without one cent of cost to themselves. Send for our beautiful catalogue. 
We will send it FREE postpaid, together with our order-book, order-blanks, 
and full 9 particulars how to order, etc. In it 

you will see 275 valuable and beautiful presents, with full 
descriptions of our goods and premiums. Do not miss this 
wonderful opportunity. Write to-day before you forget it. 






FREE with a 
$10.00 Assortment 





FREE with 9 $10.00 Assortment. 





THE COHEN SOAP COMPANY, 992-994 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL, Ppectay peepaced for each school, 
1. Size one-fifth er than above illustration. ~ 
2. Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 
8. Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains pho ph, name of school, place and date, together with 


name of teacher and school officers. 
(b) Second card contains names of pupils, When all cannot be printed on one card 


others are added. 
4, The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 
5. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory-finished cards with handsomely embossed 
er, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts costing double the amount. 
6. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good hotograeh and we guarantee the copy 
to be as good as the ori; a) though Saceuasity reduced in size. Phovographs alone . 
are admirable gifts, and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain some- 


thing of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

9. COST, ETC. One dozen or less, 95c. Additional ones, 334c. each. We pay postage on 
Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order should be for as many as 
there are names to be printed. 

8 IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph; write distinctly 
matter desired on title card, also name of pupils. 


Flag Souvenirs—Plain Souvenirs. 


In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have (a) Plain Souvenirs, which are ex- 
actly like the Photograph style, except a neat design is substituted for the photo- 
graph. These cost 20 per cent less than the oer style. 

(6) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the pho! ph style, except that the 
American flag embossed in colors, takes the place of the photograph. They sre 
handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the minds of young. They cost 4 


per cent less than the photograph style. 


Souvenir Booklets. 

These are @ new line and justly very popular. They re- 
tain the characteristic features which have made our 
regular lineso popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 
pages each, tied at back with silk cord, printed in colors 
on fine “egg shell” paper (covers in black and gold). We 
have four tiiles; Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, each order is made 
up in due proportions from the four. These Booklets have 
beautiful cover designs in which the portrait of the author 
is wreathed. Each is filled with choice selections from 
the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages 
containing matter similar to that placed on the title page 
of Souvenir described above, the other the names of pupils 
as on second card of Souvenirs. These booklets are 
414x534 inches in size and are gifts suitable for any occa- 
sion. COST—15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. 
Plain ones, having no special printing, but containing a 
presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 8c. each in lots of 50 or 
more. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion, these Souvenirs and Booklets 
havenoequal. They have been Presented toover one million pupils during the past 

four ew and are today more — than ever before. 

SAMPLE Fe! of — style Rud at po any address on request. Send for samples at 
once and judge for yourse ore ordering. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies on their features, 
Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other gift wo' be kept because 

the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which stylo you desire when ordering. 


of 
TB 
Be ANCE should accompany all orders. 





Photograph Souvenirs 


R 
ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them: 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 
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) ON’T BUY A W ATCH | Before seeing this GREATEST OF WATCH BARGAINS, 
our REMARKABLE OFFER and SPECIAL PRICE, $3.20. 

The movement is a Jeweled, Nickel, Hand ly d k nick- 
train; with train bearings in settings; Compensation balances Dame tal 
and set. Made especially for us by the NE ORK STANDARD WA1UH 
CO. Fully guaranteed by the manufacturers as well as ourselves to 
be an accurate time-keeper and thoroughly reliable in every 
way. We guarantee it for five years and will also agree thatif at any 
time within one year from date of purchase, you decide that you 
\ prefer a different make, or higher grade, we will, providing it has 
good wu , allow you the exact amount that is paid to us for this 
movement. No other firm has ever dared to make such a gev- 
erous offer, and it proves that ALLEN & CO. know this 
movement to be the 
very best that is 

le for anythi. 

like this price, an 
also proves that we 






























ounce LU. 
BX ve. which will 


pose to coin silver, iy 
as it will retain per- Pi» 
poteelly brightand @ 
ighly polished. 
Open face. screw 
back and bezel, dust 
and water proof, 
worth three 
as much asa Silverine case. 
Absolutely the best watch 
made for Mechanics, Rail- 
way Men, Farmers, Labor- 
h @ bt 4 ers, Boys, and those requir- 
ing a heavy, durable and non-destructible watch. We will send it by express, OC. U. D., with privilege of 
thorough examination, before you pay one cent. When you find it exactly pn on om , equal in overt respect to 
watches sold by other rms for from 5.00 to $8.00, Pe Fry express agent our special price $3.20 and express 
el, 5 zee Ge STmene? ROLLED GOLD ue HAIN. Give both Post tice and nearest Express Ofice. 
sands well satis customers are using our wetches; we want your order. Send it to-day, Jewe 
Catalogue free, Address: , ” * nS 


LLEN AND COMPANY, Jewelers, hs 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 























































Personal Magnetism 


_ Sontrols Human Destiny. 
It is the science of fate. Ithas set the whole 
world thinking. You can master it at your 
own home and exert a strange and powerful 
fluence over whomsoever you will, without 
their knowledge. If you want to experience 
the weird fascination of being able to control 
of any human being, send for a co 
of our free book entitl 
L “The Philosophy 
ea rn of Personal In- 
fluence.” It con- 
t b tains the secret, pri- 
0 e a wate methods of the 
‘ King of = H 
notists, Tr. ° 
Hyprotist itis 
He tells you plain- 
FREE ly how to use hypnotism 
to accomplish any pur- 
pose have in mind, 
He tells you how to hypnotize people by mere- 
lc king at them; no one can resist you. 
¢ iells , .u how to use it to make yous busi- 
ness successful; how to win the love or friend- 
am Foi those you admire; how to perform as- 
tonishing cures of disease and bad habits. The 
book has created a tremendous sensation. It 
contains the most startling disclosures of the 
real secrets of Hypnotism and Personal Mag- 
netism ever made. Dr. Sage has determined 
the public shall have the efit of what he 
learned about this mysterious, mighty power 
after years of ceaseless toil. If you wanta co 
of this remarkable book, write for it now— 
is absolutely free. Address, 
New York Institute of Science, 
Dept.A4 N $8 Rochester, New York, 





is essential to comfort and cleanli- 
ness, in the homes, It kills but does 
not crush the fly. No soiling the 
most delicately tinted wall or paper. Tcstimonials 
from thousands of housekeepers and Doctors who 
say they would not be without the Fly Killer, 
Try one and be convinced. Have one with you on 
your vacation. For 15 cts. one will be mailed to you. 
Agents make good money with them, 


J. F, BIGELOW, lianufacturer, 
Worcester Massachusetts. 


The Little Traveller, LADIES’ BELT HOOK. 
PE Tae MU THC he A perfection holder for fast- 
‘ie —s garment to belt inde- 
¥ pendent of any safety pin at- 
achment. J/¢ never gets out of 
order, never lets go, and yet is 
uso ingeniously constructed 
that it cannot tear the garment. 
| @6©.- Finely nickeled and decorat- 
ed, and is the easie*. fitting, 
most durable, and elegant 
ladies’ belt hook in existence. 
By mail roc. a pair with direc- 
tions forattaching, etc. Agents 
wanted. 
ROGER B. EAMES, 
Smith Block, Concord, N. H. 


MW FREE 


Do not send us any money but 
send us your name and ad- 
lress and we will send you 10 
of our beautiful tie stick pins of 
the latest pattern. Sell them 
pay | your triends at 10 cents each. They sel? 
on sight. When sold, send us the money and get 
this beautiful ae. We give watches, brooches, 
vest chains, etc. rite tod 


$ MiLDRED JEWELRY CO., 
Dept. W. P.O. Box 917, Providence, R. I. 
| 000 PER MON 4 Beauty Secrets for women! Contains fifty-six new 
Bale eafente tne greatest discovery of the M4: | ing hair, removing blackheads, whitening te teeth, 
orante te coln money: Aye Ts and & sure thing. | rr dark or light, ete.’ Price, Complete, ten cents. 


Only a few agents wanted. 
Address B. Timson, West 32d S8t., New York | Buckeye News Co., Dept. G, Mt. Vernon. Ohio. 
80 St. Nich- 


A BEAUTIFUL Sample box of H H 
FREE >. .csra coarser” Goodrich Musical Inst iss" Acs: 
f rr " Lys eeaeaee Teachers wanted as agents. New fi 5) mee 
Rate abaya Saad — sp — ing and practical. Summer Session. rite for 


nams on a postal. 
THE ©. F. BOOTH CO., scholarship plan. 
Dept. T. N 


orwich, N. Y. AN ODD 000 that not only gives your gar- 
delicate fragrant per- 

HOW LARGE and SMALL FORTUNES mane fume but perfectly protects them, from the ravages 

The only safe gies for money savers and 00. Box 4 hee L.. Bante ‘Wasa : 


wage earne e plan by which bankers 


enrich themselves. For particulars address 
le: Bank 4 and how to use them to your 
ie.” — eT BRAIN TOOLS profit. Plain methods ne 
m 


Blidg., Chicago. 4 
people to make easy money at home. By 
NO $15 A WEEK AND EXPENSES N. E. BOOK SUPPLY CO. 
ME To introduce Typhees. arene Beparat- Box 584. - - Lowell, Mass. 
wy cont etme tab aie DeTR/ Y & WEYEE Removed at home. A safe and 


or sour cream in’ minutes. DeTRA ER ANY SC A 
. CO., Dept. 3, 125, Indiana St., Chi sure remedy mailed for 50 cents. Ad- 
enn min Pecan dress G. C. FOSTER, Sabula, lowa. 


100 percent on Prof. 8; rberg’s 
GENT Prectica!A apa emed Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy Pigeons, Belgian 
rstood 
rice 
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A Practical Arithmetic a pista easily un- 
‘Teaching , 194 Hares and Ferrets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
oe sf py beta, Geo. Landis, Box A. Bower’s Station, Berks Ce.. 


pages, 
50 Sampl 25cts. Geo. A. Zeller, Pub- 
fisher 188 4th Sty St Louis, Mo, Established 1870. | Pa. 
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Style 29 


Upright 


Concert Grand 


Wing Piano 


23 


Other Styles to 


sélect from 







WING PIANO. No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid 





satisfactory in every res 


Save from $75 to $200 





The purchaser saves the retail profjt. 
our improved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or 
agent. We do not employ agents to sell the WING 
PIANO. Itis sold direct from our factory. To the actual 
cost to manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. 


This means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, 


from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and receive full particulars. 


We will send the above piano, or your cheice of 23 other WING PIANOS, on trial to any part of the United States, with freight 
prepaid in adaance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We will allow you to try it in your home 
for 20 days; you ¢an compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail stores, and if it is not entirely 
ct we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our cuniidence in the 








WING PIANO, All expense and risk is ours, There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights, 





“IT should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
business. Noone is doing themselves 
justice in not availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The tone, touch and 
durability of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instrumental attach- 
ment pleases every one who hears it, 
and allowsa combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.”—-ALBERT DRAE- 
GERT, Thornbury, Iowa. 


“The piano I bought of you in Decem- 
ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
In tone, touch and workmanship it is 
certainly extra fine. The strangest part 
of it seems to be that you can sell such 
an instrument for such a low price.”— 
F. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio, 


; imitates perfectly the tones of the Mando- 

e In strumental Attachment lin, Guitar, Harp, Zitherand Banjo, Music 
written for these instruments, with and 

without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the P 
a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other 


piano, although there are several imitations. 


ALL WING PIANOS have 7 1-3 octaves, concert grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and power of 
tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the choicest woods— 


circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 


0 33 000 Wi Pj have been manufactured and sold in 34 years. 
Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years 
ver 9 Ing 1anos against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or 


material. We sell the WING PIANO oneasy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 


H About pianos sent free on request. The only complete book of its kind 
A Complete Book of Information ever published. Every one intending to purchase a piano should have it, 
are just as carefully made as Wing Pianos. They have a sweet, powerful, lasting 


tone, easy action, very handsome appearance, and need no tuning. Wing Organs 
are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial, and sold on easy monthly payments. 


Wing Organ 


For catalogue and prices write to 


iano as though rendered by 











Established 1868 


























WING & SON, "ss! s¢th: vear—t903 


New York City 











































YOU SHOULD USE 


OUR SELF-THREADING NEEDLE 


ON YOUR SEWING MACHINE. 


Throw away your old-fashioned sewing machine 
needles—the kind that have the littleeye in the point 
—and use our Self Threaders. They do exactly the 
same work as the old kind, they are stronger and last 
longer, and you can thread them with your eyes shut! 

You know how aggravating itis when you have to 
stop and thread the needle you are using now. You 
twist the end of the thread and then poke it-at the lit- 
tle hole in the end of the steel point. Ten to one you 
miss the needle entirely, even if your eyesight is good. 
And if itis poor, orif you are trying to thread your 
needle by artificial light, it sometimes seems as if you 
never could doit. You poke and poke and poke: But 
the end of thé thread only curls up against the side of 
the needle. 

But how simple itis when you use our Self Threaders! 

In the first place, never mind twisting the end of 
your thread. Itisn’t necessary. Grasp the thread be- 





tween the thumb and forefingers of each hand, slide 
it down the side of the needle until it drops into the 
eye—and the trick is done ! 

Nothing could be more simple. Indeed, we call ita 
“self threading’’ needle, because in threading it YOU 
do practically nothing at all. Such a needle can be 
instantly threaded in a perfectly dark room, and it 
NEVER loses the thread. Once in, itis there to stay 
until you wish to remove it. It saves time, it saves 
your eyesig*t, it saves your temper. 

It not only is just as good as the old style needle, but 
in EVERY respect it is better. Then why not use it? 
You are not opposed to “new” things if they make 
your work easier, are you? 

Send us your order at once. Be sure and mention 
the name or make of the machine you use. 

Price, one dozen assorted sizes, 60 cents, postpaid. 
Price, one-half dozen assorted sizes, 30 cents, postpaid. 


A RARE CHANCE TO MAKE. MONEY. 


{t is conservatively estimated that an investment in the Capital Stock of the National Automatic Needle Co., if 
made at present prices will return an annual profit of considerably more than 100 per cent. In other words, all 
indications warrant the prediction that the money received by stockholders in the form of dividends will more 


than DOUBLE their original investment EVERY YEAR. 


The par value of the stock has been placed at only $10 ashare, and for a limited time stock will be sold to sub- 
scribers at the low rate of $7.50 @ share—a genuine bargain. The par value of this stock has been placed at the 
low figure above quoted expressly for the purpose of enabling people of moderate means to participate in the 
profits to be derived in the manufacture of these self-threading needles. Diyidends will be paid every three 
months. $7.50 purchases one share ; $37.50 purchases five shares; $75 purchases ten shares. $750 purchases one 
hundred shares. No better investment was ever offered to the public, for every one using these needles once 
insists upon having them always. Sales are enormous, and dividends correspondingly large. Send for our 


little pamphlet, explaining everything. Mailed free. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC N 
150 Nassau Street — ' 8 


EEDLE COMPANY 
ne) Tee eR New York, N. Y. 






















A SEWING MACHINE 


within the means of 


EVERYBODY! 


Any woman can afford to own a “National” 
Hand Sewing Machine. Itissmall and compact, 
can be carried with you in yourtrunk, attached to 
and opera on any common, ordinary table. 
There is nothing else like it. It is a perfect sew 
ing machine, in every respect, with needle, auto 
matic tension, stitch and feed regulator. Does a 
great variety of work with any kind of th 
silk or twist, on all kinds of fabric or cloth. Dur- 
able—will last a life-time. Simple—a little child 
can handle and operate it. It is always ready for 
use, it is neverin the way. It is nota toy, it is not 
an experiment. Thousands are now being used in 
all parts of the country. It has a wider range of 
stitch than any other machine in the world, and is 
more easily regulated. For outline embroidery it 
is perfection. Weighs only3 pounds, is noiseless 
has guide for making tucks and various widths 0: 
hemmers. It has no bothersome bobbin or shuttle 
to wind, and its ausomatic tension enables the 
speneies to sew any kind of goods regardless of 

e 





nature ofthe fabric, or the size of thread or. 


silk used. Regular price is $15. We are now of- 
fering a limi number for $7—actual cost ! 
Write at once for descriptive pamphlet. 


We want good agents 
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